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PRECISION ... 60th Of Skill and experience / 


Flying a modern jet with its mighty power, lightning speed and high maneuverability is no 


job for a layman! Such precision flying requires a skilled hand and hundreds of hours of experi- 
ence. But the skill and experience go deeper! Today's jet aireraft require precision parts— like 
bearings to stand tremendous speeds and high temperatures, ed Bower aircraft bearings - 
first choice of leading jet engine manufacturers — are built to stand turbine speeds as high as 
15,000 RPM and temperatures as high as 600° F, with a minimum of lubrication. Bower's 
many years’ experience, matchless skill and consistent emphasis on quality give the aircraft 
industry bearings held to tolerances measured in millionths of an ineh. yy An experienced Bower 
enginect will he vlad lo show you how Bower bearings can improve your product's performance 
—whatever it may be. Get in touch with Bower soon, 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


BOWER 


RO.LLE R BEARIA GS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF TAPERED, STRAIGHT 
AND JOURNAL ROLLER BEARINGS 





An ivory shortage in 1868 inspired 
a young printer, John Wesley Hyatt, 
to devise a new material for making 
billiard balls. He evolved a compo- 
sition called celluloid...and the U.S. 
plastics industry was born. 

Starting with the manufacture of 
collars, cuffs and combs, the industry 
took its second major step in 1909, 
when Dr. Leo Baekeland produced 
the first phenolic, Bakelite, which 
could be cast, formed under heat and 
pressure, and laminated. 

In the next 17 years, cold molded 
and casein plastics were developed. 
Then in quickening tempo came 
thermoplastic molding and a whole 
group of new plastic raw materials: 
the acrylics, cellulosics, melamines 
and ureas, nylon, polyesters, poly- 
ethylenes, polystyrenes, saran and 
vinyls, and others. 

Today, plastics are being com- 
bined to produce almost any prop- 
erty desired in finished products — 


“Vision is Indis pe usable to Progress” 


From the billiard ball of yesterday... 
streaks the jet plane of tomorrow 


lightness, strength, endurance, con- 
tour, wide range of colors, adaptation 
to mass production methods and, 
often, lower cost. Some 5,000 U.S. 
companies— manufacturers, proces- 
sors, fabricators and finishers, em- 
ploying 200,000 workers—make plas- 
tics their main business. 


From tea cups to irrigation pipes, 
from clothing and luggage to swim- 
ming pools, from toys to bullet-proof 
vests, plastics have become so essen- 
tial to modern living that courses in 
Plastics are now given by 71 colleges. 

Along with an annual output top- 
ping $112 billion in retail sales, goes 
constant research to create new and 


improved products for civilian, in- 
dustrial and military use. Among 
them: foam-plastic and glass-rein- 
forced plastic products for home and 
office; strong, beautiful sports bodies 
for automobiles. Astonishing ad- 
vances in jet plane manufacture are 
being hastened by use of plastic com- 
ponents that decrease weight, in- 
crease stamina and safety at super- 
sonic speeds, The F-84 Thunderjet 
has 225 reinforced plastic parts. 
The great plastics industry, oper- 
ating in the atmosphere of a free 
competitive business system, prom- 
ises to enrich the lives of each suc- 
ceeding generation 
in countless ways. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





SAVE TIME... CALL BY NUMBER 
Use the booklet to write down the 
numbers you already know. If there’s 
a new number you don’t have—or an old 
one you've forgotten—be sure to add it to 
the list when the operator gives it to you. 


“Here’s an Attractive 


Booklet for Your 


Telephone Numbers” 


We've just printed a new booklet 
for listing your personal telephon« 
numbers. 

You’ll find you save time on Long 
Distance calls when you give the 
operator the number you want. 
This booklet helps you keep the num 
bers handy. 

There’s a copy for you at the near 
est Bell telephone office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
eB a 
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‘Meeting the 

key people in 
Watertown was 
rough going until... 








- «an officer of the local 
Marine Midland bank gave me 
the entrée | needed... “ 


Help for your representative in meeting 
the right people, learning the layout of the 
town, perhaps even in finding a place to 
live is frequently available when The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York is your bank. 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 122 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own community as only a local 
you how this 


resident can. Let us show 


e ” 
‘next-door-neighbor” knowledge can be 


helpful in your business. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





GAIR CARTONS 


give prominent display 


Your product may get preferred store-display during brief sales 
promotion campaigns, but most of the time it must face competition 
without such help. That's where Gair comes in. 


Perhaps your package could use a new, dramatic design to step 
up eye appeal and stimulate sales ...a standout like the 

Kent Cigarette carton made of sparkling foil. Or you may want 
your product displayed, like Martex towels, in a protective, 
see-through covering of rigid Plastafol. Or maybe yours should 
be a carton beautifully printed by gravure... the choice 

for Myers’s Rum. 


These Gair specialties — and Gair-designed folding cartons for 
practically every other type of product — shout out to the 
shopper from crowded shelves, counters and windows. They're 
package-sized point of purchase displays. 


Your package, too, in these days of increasing sales campetition, 
needs the kind of thinking, research and competent advice 
which Gair gives. And this preliminary work is backed up with the 
facilities needed to handle your job properly through 

re-run after re-run. 


Write and ask how Gair can design and produce a carton that will 
help you get more prominent SHELF, COUNTER and 
WINDOW display. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
155 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
PAPERBOARD 





MOVED A PROVING 


INSIDE TIMKEN-DETROIT you'll find this modern 
indoor proving ground. These huge dynamometers apply 
the same stresses to the test axle that it would receive 
when negotiating the grade and coasting conditions 
found in actual service. These tests can be repeated time 
after time by means of an automatic cycling control. 


TIMKEN-DETROIT AND YOU. Project Adequate Roads 
—better known as PAR—is being actively supported by 
Timken-Detroit in an effort to help America obtain an 
adequate highway system. You and your family stand to 
benefit most. Make sure your community does its share 
by sponsoring legislation for better highways. 





New modern research laboratory enables Timken- 


Detroit to predict and improve on-the-job performance, 
to better serve the nation through better trucking 


Like most everything else, trucks don’t just happen! 
From front to rear, from top to bottom, they’re care- 
fully engineered and tested before they take up their 
vital role in the economy of the nation. 


Look at the axles, for example! Timken-Detroit, 
with more than 40 years’ experience in building axles 
for trucks, buses and trailers, believes in knowing in 
advance just how its axles will stand up under all types 
of conditions. But road-testing an axle isn’t as simple 
as it sounds. Not only does it require much time, effort 
and money, but the results are not easily measured. So 


TIMKEN-DETROIT ON THE JOB can best be seen 
by simply looking about you. For 75% of all freight 
is hauled by trucks and 899% of all farm products 
move to market on trucks. Wherever trucks work, 
there you'll find Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes. 
They’re the “Accepted Standard” everywhere. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


PLANTS AT: Detroit, Mich. « Oshkosh, Wis. ¢ Utica, N. Y. 


Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio « New Castle, Pa. 


Timken-Detroit engineers moved an entire proving 
ground indoors—created a unique testing laboratory 
in which axles can be subjected to the identical condi- 
tions encountered in actual operation! 


Only through this rigid program of testing, research 
and engineering can Timken-Detroit be sure its prod- 
ucts will meet the demands of the trucking industry 
demands created by you for the movement of necessary 
goods and materials. Even more important, in this way 
Timken-Detroit will be better able to help the truck- 
ing industry meet the challenges of tomorrow, 


TIMKEN-DETROIT PRODUCTS include a complete line 
of axles, brakes and related component parts for civilian and 
military motor vehicles. This new Tandem-Drive Unit is an 
outstanding example of Timken-Detroit leadership. Avail 
able with or without interaxle differential, it incorporates 
Hypoid-geared, top-mounted double-reduction final drives. 


TIMKEN 
AXTEES 


T AXLE DIV 





The Al New 


MOBILIFT 


4000 Pounder 


Has Everything You Want in a 
Sit-Down” FORK LIFT TRUCK 


—*-r-—-eons 


Here are Just a 
Few of the Trend- 
Setting Features... 


* Chrysler 65-bhp 6-cyl. 
Gas Engine 


Chrysler Gyrol 
Fluid Coupling 


Mobil-Matic Drive for smooth, posi- 
tive power transmission through the 
MOBILIFT Oil-Immersed, Multiple-Disc 
Clutch and 

Constant-Mesh Transmission —Two 
speeds forward, two reverse. 


One Lev-R-Matic Control for for- 
ward and reverse...just Push to go for- 
ward—Pull for reverse —NO CLUTCH 
PEDAL— NO GEARS TO SHIFT! 


® MOBILIFT Full-Floating Drive Axle. 
Hydraulic Service Brakes. 


Combination Ball-Bearing Worm 
& Nut Type Steering. 


i Easy te Get On and Off —no ob- 
structions. Free access from left or 
right side. 


One-Piece Hood Raises for Easy 
Service Accessibility. 


These-—and many more — exclusive 
MOBILIFT features makes this new 
0-424 the lift truck for youl 


Write today for complete details. 


MOBILIFT CORPORATION 


Model D-424: 
4,000 Ibs. capacity 
at 24” load center 
83” hydraulic mast 
lift height 108” 


835 S.E. MAIN STREET, PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18TH, CHICAGO 
2724 TAYLOR STREET, DALLAS 


790 PATTERSON AVE., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J 
2730 SAN PABLO AVENUE, BERKELEY 


1113 SPRING STREET, N. W., ATLANTA 





READERS REPORT 


Readers to the Rescue 
Dear Sir: 

According to Hugh O. Tompkins 
[BW —Oct.24'53,p9| “coal is more than 
112% cheaper (than natural gas) in 
some Eastern cities.” 

Arithmetic teachers . frown on 
reductions of more than 100% 

C. L. Dunnam 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Evidently Hugh O. Tompkins gets 
lus coal free and is paid | besides. 

Patrick E. McCaughey {BW—Oct. 
24'53,p8] may have a local law in mind. 
We buy circuit breakers for use in 
plating rectifiers of our manufacture 
(to 3,000 amps) and we sell them sep- 
arately to anyone who wants them— 
no license required. 

LAZARUS FALLER 

THE DIAMONTINE CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

May one of your readers tally to 
your defense? 

It’s true that the housewite 
could not buy circuit breakers at the 
supermarket. But I believe tacts do 
not coincide with theories when he 
says only a licensed electrical contractor 
could purchase one. . . . Call up or 
walk into any electrical supply house 
you like; they'll sell you all the circuit 
breakers you want. 

Lucien R. Greir 
THORNWOOD, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

. It is possible for anyone to 
purchase circuit breakers, even trom 
Sears Roebuck. They are the standard 
“Mini-Breaker,” obtainable in various 
amperages, and designed to fit the 
standard screw socket base in which 
most household fuses are installed, at 
least in most areas. This, incidentally, 
would be the only type of circuit 
breaker that Mrs Able could possibh 
install without the aid of an electrical 
contractor. 

Lee F. BERNHARDT 
DESIGN 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Seal of Approval 


Dear Su: 

Re your splendid article on the need 
of businessmen to consult their lawyers 
[BW —Oct.3’53,p183}. As an in 
dividual lawyer who has been active 
at the national, state and local !evel 
ot the organized Bar, I am keenly aware 
of how much real good such articles do 
to combat the communist attack upon 
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A Leading Automotive Parts Manufacturer Gets High 
Operating Efficiency on High Production Jobs with a 


DARILY PRESS 


Selecting the right press for an intricate die set-up was a difficult problem 
facing a leading producer of automotive parts. Needed was a high production 
press built for rigidity and precision to extend the life of costly 9-stage progres- 
sive dies and improve piece part quality. 

What press was specified? A Danly 100-ton Autofeed Press more than met 
every requirement with a remarkably high record of operating efficiency! 
Running full automatic almost continuously through 2 shifts daily, this Danly 
stamps thermostat valve seats at a rate of 125 strokes per minute. 


Again smart management men have proved it pays to be cost conscious instead 
of price conscious. Prove it to yourself, get the details from Danly now! 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Iilinois 


PROVED AGAIN... // cocts Jesse torun a DANLY PRES / 


a 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame Double Action 
Sight Side Single, Double, Straight Side 
Triple Action : 








MECHANICAL PRESSES... 50 TO 3000 TONS 
HYORAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


It's Know-How That Makes 
The Product Better with a... 


Electhéc 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTOR 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


Ar y constructed motor widely Geored head motor with reversing 


switch, adaptable to many heavy- 
pnt al rae Ot anges duty, slow-speed applications. 


Back of the good performance of Lamb Electric Motors is our 38 
years’ experience in the small motor field. 


Typical of the many products for which we have designed and 
built special application, fractional horsepower motors are air- 
craft components, business machines, home appliances, indus- 
trial and commercial equipment, machine tools and portable 
electric tools. 


Our long and specialized experience working with manufac- 
turers to provide a motor with the exact requirements for the 
application is available to help solve your motor problems. 


The Lamb Electric Company ¢ Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of Sangamo Company Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S </ aee vrovucrs 
Ca a 





American law, courts and lawyers. ... 

Epwarp B. Love 
GORDON, BUCKLEY & EDMONDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . There are so many Hollywood 
movies picturing a lawyer as a type of 
dishonest businessman that your article 
was very gratifying to me. 

I wanted you to know that I ap- 
preciate it very much, and I am certain 
that other practicing attorneys feel the 
same way. . 

KEITH SANDERSON 
OQUAWKA, ILL. 


No New Departure 


Dear Sir: 

In the Finance Briefs section {BW 
Sep.19°53,p132| you report “St. Regis 
Paper Co. has gone into the plastics 
business, buying practically all outstand- 
ing stock of Cambridge Molded Plas 
tics ot Cambridge, Ohio.”’ 

For many years, St. Regis Paper Co. 
has been an important factor in the 
plastics field. Panelyte is the trade 
name for the company’s plastics prod 
ucts. 

Now, with the acquisition of the 
two plants of the Cambridge Molded 
Plastics Co., St. Regis is expanding its 
activities in the injection molding field. 


SAMUEL SHANE 
ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


To Boost Car Sales 


Dear Sir: 

The article, Autos: the Dump and 
Discount Blues {BW—Oct.3'53,p29|, 
shows that cars can be mad 
than they can be sold, for the first time 
since before World War II. The prob 
lem is what to do to mah v cars 
sell faster. 

I suggest that passenger ¢ of the 
size or weight of the Chevre Plym- 
outh and American Ford, which to 
gether far outsell the rest, be equipped 
with tires having a section width of 
7.40 inches mounted on rim 
in. diameter to supersede th 
6.70-15 size. 

This easy change should be made 
for similar advantages that caused 6.70- 
15 size, about six years ago, to out 
mode 6.00-16—easier riding, better op 
eration in snow, lower air pressure, 
slower rebound. 


e faster now 
} 
i 


Joun E. Warresive 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Relieving Anxiety 
Dear Sir: 


Re your story on page 142 of the 
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These free-standing J-M Movable Walls permit maximum use of space. 
They create efficient offices that can quickly and easily be rearranged to suit 


the needs of changing space requirements. 


For the offices you need | a 
in the space you have 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls pro- 
vide offices when and where you want them 


YOU can rearrange your present 
space or have new space partitioned 
off quickly and economically with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable 
Walls. Made of asbestos, they resist 
fire, rot and wear. 

These flush-type, attractive panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain.is 


JM 


Johns: Manvill 


and extra strong to withstand shock 
and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 





AM ITO A PTE REE eS py 





complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the strict super- 
vision of trained J-M engineers... 
responsibility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write, Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont, 


ble Wille 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MAN VILLE 





YOUR BUSINESS DEPENDS ON PUMPS 


VERTICAL 
DEEP WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS FOR 
WATER SUPPLY 


HORIZONTAL 
PUMPS FOR LIQUID 
TRANSFER AND 
CIRCULATION 








PROCESS PUMPS WATER SYSTEMS 

FOR CHEMICALS AND PUMPS 
AND FOR FARM AND 

HYDROCARBONS HOME 





New CATALOG 
AIDS IN SELECTION 
OF PROPER PUMP 


FOR your SERVICE 


— 104 pages of informative 
engineering and application data on horizontal and ver- 
tical pumps in sizes from 4 to 2500 hp. 


You'll use this catalog over and over 
again. With it you can select the 
correct pump for your liquid trans- 
fer service from one of the broad- 
est lines of horizontal and vertical 
pumps offered by any manufacturer. 
Profusely illustrated, the new Peer- 
less catalog, printed in 4 colors, is 
complete with product descriptions, 
pump pictures, cross sections, draw- 


PEERLESS 
PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Manvtacturing Plants: Indianapolis, Ind.; 
los Angeles, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices: 
New York; Indianapolis; Chicago; St. Lovis; 
Atlanta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texas; 
Phoenix; Fresno; Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los 
Angeles. Distributors in principal cities, 

Consult your Telephone Directory. 


ings and data in both diagram and 
chart form plus page after page of 
useful pump engineering data never 
before published in one convenient 
source. To obtain your FREE copy 
of this new 104 page catalog simply 
fill in the coupon below or use your 
letterhead and request Peerless Bul- 
letin No. B-127. 


MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
301 West Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Hoag eg me a copy of your General Catalog 
jo. 8-127. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





STREET. 





CITY. 








August 29 issue of BUSINESS WEEK, 
What to Do About Anxiety, it might 
be of some interest to you to know that 
Kurtz’ article was printed in and 
Osborn’s drawings commissioned for 
the International Air Transport Assn. 
Bulletin, which is published twice a 
year as the official publication of this 
association, and that to date the 67 
member airlines of IATA from more 
than 40 countries have ordered over 
40,000 reprints for circulation to air- 
crew. In addition, a Spanish version 
will be published later this year 

S. RatpuH COHEN 
INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSN. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Swing to the Right 
Dear Sir: 


Re susiness WEEK, October 10, page 
126, San Marino is a northeast not a 
northwest suburb of Los Angeles. 

Tuomas L. Moore 


PASADENA, CAL. 


That Index Again 


Dear Sir: 

My attention has been called to a 
letter printed in your Readers Report 
column {[BW—Oct.3’53,p8| from A. J. 
Becker, with respect to the consumer 
ptice index... . 

Currently, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is publishing only one consumer 
price index—namely, the revised index, 
which is being shown on two different 
base periods (1947-49 and 1935-39) to 
facilitate comparisons on price develop- 
ments since the war and prior to it. 

The “interim adjusted” index is not 
being published currently. It was dis- 
continued early this year with the pub- 
lication of the figures for December 
1952. The revised index was linked 
to the “interim adjusted” index as of 
that date... . 

Ewan CLAGUE 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Community Drives 


Dear Sir: 

In the September 26 issue of Bust- 
NESS WEEK, on page 183, you state: 
“In many communities the chest drives 
also include some big national cam- 
paigns—cancer, heart, and tuberculosis 
funds, and the like.” 

We, like most tuberculosis associa- 
tions in the U.S., are not supported 
by Community Chests, and we would 
like to correct any misunderstanding. 

HonoriaA HuGHeEs 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE OF 

KING COUNTY 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
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ABRASIVES THAT GIVE YOUR OPERATORS THE 


‘True “TOUCH 
GOLD” 


Give a good workman the best tools to work with 
— and watch him turn out superior work. You can 
have “Touch of Gold”’ Men on all your grinding and 
finishing operations if you specify Norton and Behr- 
Manning abrasives. Your men will be adding value to 
your products and profit-margin to your operations. 
Norton and Behr-Manning are the world’s leaders in 
abrasives. 


Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over, 


A “Touch of Gold.” An endless belt of Behr-Manning’s A “Touch of Gold.” A Norton 32 ALUNDUM G Bond wheel on a 
RESINIZED® METALITE® cloth, over contact wheel, polishes auto Norton tilting-head cutter and tool grinder results in big savings 
grilles efficiently — minimizes rejects. in toolroom grinding costs. 


Gilaking better products . . . to make other products better 


Gam NORTON A\ BEHR-MANNING 


ABRASIVES © GRINDING WHEELS AND MACHINES ¢ REFRACTORIES " ABRASIVE PAPERS AND CLOTHS © OILSTONES © PRESSURE SENSITIVE TAPES 





as IT PAYS TO BUY STEEL FROM WAREHOUSE 





Pee : ~ ee 


* 





| You don’t lose production time waiting for steel ! 





ou don’t have to adjust your production schedule to match mill rollings 


WHEN YOU BUY STEEL FROM 
WAREHOUSE, YOU GET: when you use a U. S. Steel Supply warehouse as your own. We can make 


deliveries to suit your convenience. The stocks in our local warehouse and the 
@ LOWER INVENTORY COSTS 
resources of our 14 other warehouses promise delivery of the steel you need 


© LOWER SPACE CosTS : - 
when, where and in the condition you want it. Contact your U. S. Steel 


* T . 
Lae Tas Coats Supply salesman. 


uaa ff U.S. STEEL SUPPLY 


DIVISION 


@ FEWER INVENTORY LOSSES 
General Office 


208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
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ween Byron Nelson 


stepped aside... 


he revealed an interesting thing” 
about famous MacGregor irons 


. 


- 
' 
7 


Byron Nelson, left, inspects finished golf club When Byron Nelson stepped aside he revealed 
heads in the MacGregor Sports Products Inc. plant a large drum of Pure Oil's Koolkut S-7—the 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. He's near one of the machines superior cutting oil used at MacGregor in this 
that is used in making the irons. It's called a broaching operation. Because the clubs are 
broaching machine and at the time the picture was made of tough stainless steel forgings, the 
taken it had finished more than 145,000 heads. broach bar takes a terrific beating. 


*interesting to everyone with metal-working problems 


Pure Oil's KOOLKUT $s 2=in 


Metal-working operations that save the most tremely well on light as well as heavy operations 

time are often the toughest on tools—surface Pure Oil specializes in high-quality multi- 

broaching, for example. purpose lubricants—oils and greases designed 
The right cutting oil is one of the most im- to do several different jobs equally well. To help 

portant factors; and they know that, at you reduce inventory, simplify procedure, 

MacGregor. So they use Koolkut S-7 and stretch and minimize waste and error. 

the life of all broach bars. Use the coupon below for complete details on 
One of the great things about Koolkut S-7 is its Pure Oil’s plan to help you... 

multi-purpose quality —making it perform ex- SIMPLIFY AND SAVE. 


LU} I? [= >I i “FREE BOOKLET “= 
J = The Pure Olt Comping, incontriel Salen Dept. B-311 | 
N Dt) ST RIA i Bey send me pote tres booklet on how to Sinpity 
ty - oe uA 
LUBRICANTS = 
“ 9 & Aah ZONE___STATE 


Be sure with Pure Soles offices located in more than 500 cities, including: Atlanta ... Birmingham... Charleston... Charlotte .. . Chattanooga 
Norfolk... Pensacola... Pittsburgh... Richmond 

















Chicago... Columbus. .. indianapolis... Jacksonville... Madison... Memphis... Miami... Milwaukee... Minneapolis... 














The Ideal Plastic 














CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


. a leading toymaker wanted a 
tough, high-quality plastic that 
would withstand frequent han- 
dling and hard use by children, yet 
could be economically and easily 
formed into a realistic, mass- 
produced doll. 


SOLUTION... 


. . . Hercocel" A, Hercules’ cellu- 
lose acetate molding powder. Low 
in cost, and noted for its impact 
strength and moldability, this 
super-tough thermoplastic per- 
mits intricate detailing in the 
doll’s movable head, arms, and 
legs and is easily lacquered to ob- 
tain lifelike coloring. 


RESULT... 


... Ideal’s Saucy Walker, the 
fastest selling doll of its class 
in toy retailing history. More 
than 350,000 were purchased in 
1952, and the manufacturer antic- 
ipates the 1953 demand will ex- 
ceed 500,000. For high-quality, 
fast-moving merchandise of all 
types —including housewares, 
fashion accessories, tool handles — 
more and more manufacturers are 
turning to low-cost Hercocel A. 


Write Hercules for details. 
Ideal Toy Corporation's Saucy Walker doll, molded with Hercocel A, is available at better toy departments 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


... rubber, insecticides, adhesives, textiles, paper, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, soaps, detergents, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules* explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street,Wilmington 99, Del. 


lal ER 6: UL ES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Auto dealers have won one argument: Output has been too high. 


Manufacturers have decided to slash November schedules to less 
than 400,000 cars, according to Ward’s Automotive Reports. That would 
set a 14-month low, down from an estimated 533,000 new cars in October. 


This time there’s no double talk about “tooling delays” or “inventory 
taking.” It’s to help dealers move cars off salesroom floors. 


Fourth-quarter auto output will come to about 114-million. 


That's Tight in line with realistic expectations (BW-Sep.19’53,p27). 
And, while it’s down sharply from the second quarter’s peak of better than 
1.7-million, it represents a 5-million annual rate. 


Such a rate, at the year’s slowest season, isn’t bad at all. 
— 
Industrial production this month will fall behind a year ago. 


Not only will auto output be down. Steel operations also are easing, 
probably will slip a bit more, directly reflecting auto schedules. 


These two industries, by themselves, probably will knock 4 or 5 points 
off the Federal Reserve Board’s index. 


To see where we are going, consider where we have been. 

Last year at this time, the Federal Reserve index stood at 234. By 
March, it had hit a peak of 243. 

September notched 232 (revised downward from a preliminary of 234). 
October’s preliminary of 232 also may be shaded on revision. 


The index number for November should be between 225 and 227. By 
month end, then, the “adjustment” will have amounted to about 7%. 


November’s drop in industrial production, if it turns out as now seems 
indicated, will be the sharpest on the way down by quite a margin (barring 
July’s vacation bobble, a regular phenomenon). 


Such acceleration would be typical of a major inventory spasm. 
— 


October unemployment, reported this week at a peacetime low of 
1,162,000, wants both examination and interpretation. 

In the light of layoffs and declining industrial production, it looks 
questionable. Some cynics might even think the report “doctored.” 

Probably, however, it is reasonably accurate. It can be reconciled 
in terms of (1) people laid off but not looking for work, and (2) those 
who aren’t working but expect to be recalled. 


You can’t count anybody in either class as being unemployed. 


Employment for a long time has been inflated by “emergency workers” 
—people who ordinarily wouldn’t be in the labor force. Some of them are 
over-age, some are women who would rather be at home. 


Such workers vanish from the labor force at the drop of the hat. 


The end of a price upswing reduces the need for the extra income. 
The patriotic urge disappears (as with the end of World War II or the 
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Korean truce). Or jobs get scarce, and they just stop looking for work. 


Any worker laid off with the definite promise that he will be recalled 
within 30 days is counted by the Census Bureau as employed. That un- 
doubtedly bolstered employment, minimized unemployment in October. 


Examined in terms of the number of workers seeking unemployment 
compensation, the October jobless figure would indeed look questionable. 


Just at the time the Census Bureau was taking its count, initial claims 
for compensation took the sharpest rise since midsummer. And the number 
of workers filing such claims was nearly 50% higher than a year ago (even 
though unemployment, officially, was 122,000 below last year). 


Here again, though, you must remember that a laid-off worker (even 
with a promise of recall) probably will file a claim to be on the safe side. 
— 
Consumers can have their purchasing power pinched even with “full 
employment” and with unemployment at an irreducible minimum. 
You saw that in the latest figures on income. 


Personal income went down a little from August to September, 
reversing its long rise. And the cause was smaller wage and salary pay- 
ments—due to fewer hours worked rather than to outright unemployment. 


— 8 
Official concern over “islands of unemployment” became manifest 
with a new plan this week to aid areas of chronic labor surplus. 
Arthur 8. Flemming, defense mobilizer, announced 17 large and 
22 smaller metropolitan areas in this category. They will get: 
(1) Special fast amortization to attract new industries. 


(2) Preference in case of tie bids on defense contracts. 


Prices of many industrial raw materials have been pretty well deflated 
in the past two years. But that doesn’t make them shockproof. 


Hides, for example, were around 25¢ a Ib. before Korea, and topped 
38¢ soon thereafter. Not long ago, they were between 19¢ and 20¢. 


But there came a little slackening in the shoe industry. Hide prices 
slid until, this week, they were in the neighborhood of 16¢ a lb. (And 
contracts for delivery a few months in the future brought less than 15¢.) 


Record cattle slaughter has held hide prices down, of course. And 
competition of synthetics for shoe soles has also applied pressure. 


Wholesale prices of manufactured products, on the average, have been 
extraordinarily steady for six months. 

There was a small bulge at midsummer when steel prices were 
advanced. This carried the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index to a level 
just a shade above where it had been late in 1951 and about 3% above 
the 1952 low. 


Since the end of July, however, there has been no tendency to rise. 


Meanwhile, manufacturers got a break on the cost side. Prices of 
purchased raw materials have eased further during this same period. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nev. 7, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Trivial question? Not when, by knowing the right 
at the 
same time, effect hundreds of hours of savings through 


answer, you can get more ink mileage and, 


better press performance. 

By matching the mass production miracles of big 
industry, Clement has developed an entirely new con- 
cept in the world of quality printing ... that of being 
manufacturers of printing! 

Clement's four plants house highly specialized 


all keyed to 
printing better, at 


equipment worth millions of dollars .. . 
the problem of printing faster, 
lower cost. 


America’s best known businesses keep these plants 
busy round the clock producing large-scale editions of 
colorful: magazines, booklets, imprinted 

literature, catalogues, pac kage insert map 


every conceivable form of printing 


J. W. Clement Co. 


Manufacturers of Quality Printing 
Executive Offices and Plant: 8 Lord Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Graybar Building, N. Y.; Fisher Building, Detroit 
Subsidiaries: Pacific Press, Inc., Los Angeles; 

Phillips & Van Orden Co , San Francisco 


——— 
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8 Lord Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


[ate 8 


245 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 5201 South Soto Street, Los Angeles, Cal 870 Brannan Street, Son Francisco, Cal, 












Saving time and space 
for these tirct Families” H 
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WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 
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Division of Merck & Co., Inc. 














There is a steadily growing roster of progressive 
American businesses that are turning to Bur- 
roughs Microfilming for the quick, accurate and 
economical recording of vital documents. This 
modern system of photographing business 
records results in important savings in clerical 


time, tremendous savings of filing and storage 
space, and increased efficiency—on a_ wide 
variety of applications. For full details on the 
modern Bell & Howell equipment, which is sold 
by Burroughs, call your local Burroughs office 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


9 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroug hal 








Here’s how— 


Here’s why 


PLIOLITE LATEX 


makes better painting easier 


PLIOLITE LATEX is a tailor made dispersion of 
minute, rubber-like particles in water. It is 
especially made for use in the wonderful new 
latex paints. 

These latex-based paints are pleasantly easy 
to apply with brush or roller. They leave no 
brush or lap marks. They have no “paint” odor. 
They dry in a matter of minutes. And when 
you're finished, the droppings, spills and your 
painting equipment are quickly cleaned up with 
soap and warm water. 


w} 


Equally desirable are the appearance and 
durability of the painted surface. Latex paints 
dry by evaporation of water. The rubbery par- 
ticles fuse together to form a smooth, satiny 
film that is virtually a thin layer of rubber. 
This film is tough and flexible, alkali and grease 
resistant, fully washable and long lasting. 

See your paint supplier for details on paints 
made with PLIOLITE LATEX. If interested in 
their manufacture, write to: Goodyear, Chemi- 
cal Division, Dept. K-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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CHEMICAL 


Spare-howr decorators and professionals, too—experience a New 
ease in using paints made with PLIOLITE LATEX. They apply quickly, 
dry even more rapidly, require a minimum of care and clean-up. 


GOOD," YEAR 


DIVISION 


) 
t 
s 
= ors Vitel Che Piiohond, Plio-Tuf, Pliowte—T. M.'s The Goodvenr Tire &1 


Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — every Sunday — ABC Radio Network ~ THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday — NB 
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TV Network 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
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~ 1952 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands) 


Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 


Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of | ae 


Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Carloadings: all other (daily av., 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


Foodstufts, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E& MJ, Ib.) 


nee CS Orr rer 


Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............0065 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................-. 
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FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 


Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 

Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Employment (in millions) 

Unemployment (in millions) 

Private expenditures for new construction (in millions). 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 

Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


1953. + Revised. 


++ Estimate, 


* Preliminary, week ended Oct, 71, 
&* Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


CAPITAL SPENDING IN 1954: SECOND BEST 


YEAR. Investment will stay at high level, survey 


DA rath ais te cu fo SS oathe wad Gran kt 


WHO RUNS EQUITABLE LIFE? Parkinson refuses 


to bow out as chairman 


U.S. STILL LEADS OVERWHELMINGLY. 
Fighting Ships ranks U.S. Navy No. | in size, ex- 


cept for one class—-submarines 


SMALL BUSINESS can expect a better break on 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


PLANNING NEW PROPS FOR GER- 
MAN PROSPERITY. Economics minis- 
ter at Bonn aims for anticartel laws 
in 1954 p. 156 


BANTAM CARS FOR WORLD MAR. 
KETS. Europe’s auto makers show 
scads of small, cheap family models 
in London as Detroit looks on. .p. 158 
BUSINESS ABROAD PATTERN: Two 
Ways to Look at Tariffs.......p. 160 


COMPANIES: 


INDEPENDENTS TAKE A BIGGER 
SLICE. General Telephone, No. 2 
behind AT&T, is growing faster than 
Mother Bell . 178 
SALESMEN BUILD THEIR WARES. 
Domore Chair Co. jumps into manu- 
facturing and is sitting pretty. .p. 184 
TRAILERSHIPS is making another 
stab at carrying truck trailers profita- 
bly on the Hudson by ship....p. 188 


FINANCE: 


COMPANIES HIT NEW PEAKS. High 
third-quarter sales and net profits 
push nine-month figures to record 
highs for many 


BRANCHING INTO THE SUBURBS. 
It's a tough battle against county 
banks as Philadelphia city banks 
GIO BMG GEE. a ccc scccceoes p. 138 


GOVERNMENT: 


GUIDING POLICY ON ATOM WAR.- 
FARE (cover). AEC boss Lewis L. 
Strauss is the President's atomic 
GRETIIREE 65 6 60.0s,000000 600s p. 108 


LABOR: 


CONTRACT SPOTLIGHT ON 
WORKER SECURITY. Controversies 
rise with fears of 1954 layoffs. .p. 164 


24 


be vab conan p. 27 


government loans now that Mitchell is out of the 


$32-MILLION BET ON AUTO STEEL. Great Lakes 


Jane's 
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Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 











A STRIKE FINANCED BY BONDS. 
Labor watches closely AFL hatters’ 
union bond issue ............ p. 165 


NLRB SWATS AT LEFTISTS. Will act 
to curb unions whose officials are in- 
dicted on oath charges.......p. 166 


ASKING FOR LABOR CRITICISM. 
San Diego utility feels a recent em- 
ployee survey paid off........ p. 167 
U.S. LABOR TAKES THE PRIZE. 
Study shows the myth about fabu- 
lous U.S. productivity is true..p. 168 


MANAGEMENT: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC TAILORS A 
PLANT PROJECT FOR SIMPLER 
MANAGING .............-.-. p. 120 


MARKETING: 


FAIR TRADE: THE WAR'S NOT 
OVER. Supreme Court refusal to 
hear Schwegmann appeal is critical 
om: OE TIBEB. 05 ccseveesess p. 43 
A CONVERT TO CONTESTS. Minne- 
sota Mining finds promotion contests 
fit its products well........... p. 46 


MILK BY THE GALLON JUG. Glass 
container people are happy about 
milk sales in the Midwest...... p. 50 


GROUP SELLING COMES BACK. 


Lincoln Electric salesmen sel] dozens 


Steel adds new slabbing mill, increases potential 
volume in face of shrinking market........ 


p. 32 


TRADE POLICY. Tangle in Randall Commission 


means compromise measure is likely........ 


-p. 33 


of prospects in the same room at the 
same time 


THE MARKETS: 


BULLS SEE INFLATION AHEAD. 
The autumn rally is only a start, 
they say, as they plug common 
ES nelewsudeceeesawossn es p. 162 


PRODUCTION: 


SOVIET PLANES: BUILT AS WELL 
AS THEY HAVE TO BE. Soviet pro- 
duction methods are a practical com- 
promise with perfection p. 70 


NEW SPIN ON BLAST FURNACES. 
Rotating hopper claimed to yield 
more pig iron, coke savings...p. 74 


STEEL GETS SET TO CROWD ALU- 
MINUM metal-clad buildings. ..p. 82 


NEW PRODUCTS ............ p. 94 


REGIONS: 


UTAH'S BIG DEER HUNT: EVERY- 
ONE MAKES A KILLING. Why deer 
season is a time to rejoice...p. 102 


RESEARCH: 


A MULTIFORM DISEASE, A MANY- 
PRONGED ATTACK. Cancer is get- 
ting more research effort—-and more 
publicity—than ever . p. 142 


THE RESEARCH PATTERN: Engi- 
neering Plus Research.......p. 148 


TRANSPORTATION: 


RAILWAY EXPRESS GETS A SEC- 
OND LIFE. The railroad’s agency 
made numerous changes and pulled 
out of its revenue dive........p. 58 


UPS TAKES TO WING. United Par- 
cel's Service-Air is a coast-to-coast 
shipping service om 
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Ray F. McGuire, operator of McGuire Refrigeration Service, Des Moines, lowa, 
points out needed service work on customer's air conditioning equipment 


How PAM (Preventive Maintenance) saves air conditioning 
and refrigeration repair bills 


Simple as a change of oil 
for your car 


Like any piece of mechanism, air 
conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment should be serviced at regular 
intervals. You have the oil changed 
in your car every thousand miles or 
so. Your dentist checks your teeth 
at least once a year. You visit your 
doctor periodically. 

Now ... you can also arrange for 
P. M.— Preventive Maintenance — 
a service that helps keep your air 
conditioning and refrigeration ma- 
chines operating at peak efficiency. 
Service and contracting organiza- 
tions throughout the country are 
prepared to render preventive main- 
tenance. It consists of checking 
equipment at specified times... 
usually when the system is operating 
part-time or not at all. It’s a service 
intended to catch minor troubles be- 
fore they become costly, major ones. 

As Cloyd Street (at left in photo 


above), booking agent for Warner 
Bros. Pictures Distributing Corp., 
Des Moines, Iowa, reports: ‘‘We’re 
strong believers in the importance of 
servicing our 13-year-old air condi- 
tioning system. When we first con- 
tacted the McGuire Refrigeration 
Service, we were so pleased with the 
work that wesigned up for Preventive 
Maintenance. Now McGuire checks 
the unit thoroughly and performs 
any necessary service work before 
the cooling season starts each spring. 
They do a good job and we’re well 
satisfied.” 

The Du Pont Company, manufac- 
turers of FREON fluorinated hy- 
drocarbon refrigerants used in the 
majority of commercial and indus- 
trial air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion systems today, is suggesting this 
P.M. (Preventive Maintenance) Pro- 
gram in the firm belief that “an ounce 
of prevention is well worth a pound 
of cure.” 

Phone or write your air condition- 


ing and refrigeration service and 
contracting organization today. Ask 
about Preventive Maintenance and 
its benefits. They’ll be happy to dis- 
cuss the idea with you. You will also 
be interested in a booklet, ‘“‘How 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Benefit Industry.’”’ It will be sent 
upon request. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.),“"Kinetic’’ Chem 
icals Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 





<i> 
FREON 








SAFE REFRIGERANTS 





“Freon” is Du Pont's registered trade-mark 
for its fiuorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants 
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Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 








Mr. Teviah Sachs is President of Waltham Watch Company, established as America’s first watchmaker 103 years ago. 


Mr. Sachs likes to see time fly! 


“A fine watch is a valued gift,” says Teviah Sachs. “The proudly sports her new Waltham—thanks to Dad an 
jeweler must provide exactly what his customer wants—in time — awake jeweler! 
for the gift occasion “We use Air Express day in and day out to ship fast-moving 

Can he do this without tying up too much capital in inven- styles from current lines, and to get new sample lines to whole 
tory? Yes—with Air Express! salers where every hour saved is important. 

Take a typical case. A father in Omaha wants to buy a Going back into our records for the past five years, | found 
wrist watch for his daughter's eraduation. He likes a particular that not a single shipment handled by Air Express had been 
watch in the Waltham catalog better than any the jeweler has lost or damaged. Yet most of these shipments cost us by 
in stock, Graduation is only two days away Air Express than by any other commercial air service ! 

‘But there is no emerge ney. Within 24 hours, the watch is It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air E press! Division 
delivered via Air Express. On graduation day, daughter of Railway Express Agency. 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
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Manufacturers 
expect 
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on capital goods 
next year... 
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But a rise in commercial spending should help... 
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CAPITAL SPENDING IN . . 


1954: Second Best Year 


After their biggest year ever for 
capital spending, businessmen plan to 
keep their investment high again in 
1954. In fact, if they stick to present 


plans, 1954 will be the second best year 
in history for the capital goods indus- 
trics. 


Charts above highlight the findings 


of a preliminary survey of spending 
plans by the McGraw-Hill Dept. of 
Economics. The regular annual report 
is due in January. Meanwhile this 
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Spending for New Plant and Equipment 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Industry 
Peetu Ka epee ow 


Automobiles ....... 
Machinery ......... 
Electrical Machinery ..... 
Transportation Equipment. 
Food ..... 

Petroleum 

Chemicals 

oO Se re: 


Other Manufacturing. 


$1,460 


Increase or 
Decrease 


—24% 
+15 
—10 
512. +10 
1996 —9 
841 0 
2,757 —2 
1546 —14 
260 —12 
2,595  —13 


Plans 
1954 


$1,108 
1,063 
805 


Est. 
1953 


923 
899 
463 
215 
841 
2,824 
1,800 
296 
2,969 





Total Manufacturing .. 


12,690 


11,683 — 8 


Data: 1953, Department of Commerce; 1954, McGraw-Hill Survey. 


glimpse ahead reveals a_ surprising 
sturdiness in demand for new plants 
and equipment. 

Planned expansion and moderniza 
tion by all segments of business add up 
only about 4% less than 1953's record 
breaker, 

Ihe total for all manufacturing in- 
dustries is down about 8%; mining and 
utilities expect to spend about the same; 
transportation plans to spend less than 
in 1953; commercial trades and services, 
more than in 1953. 
¢ Outlook—These figures put one 
powerful prop under the business out 
look for 1954. ‘They mean that as busi 
nessmen plan now, the all-important 
heavy industries will run at a very high 
level through next vear. ‘True, these 
are only expectations—but across the 
country leading companies are backing 
up these estimates with hard money. 

In fact, these estimates are backed 
up by two things: past performance 
and profits. Over the years, business 
men have consistently spent more for 
new plants and equipment than they 
planned to. And, with profits (page 
130) at a record—or almost a record 
this vear, business will have much of 
the money it needs to keep its invest 
ment high. 
¢ Tempering—But capital spending is 
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bound to be tempered by the weather 
business runs into next year. And many 
a businessman, adding up the omens, 
sees some decline ahead. Production 
has already leveled or dropped a bit 
trom its peak; defense spending is due 
to taper; retail sales are no longer run- 
ning ahead of the year-before figures. 
So the fact—plans for high invest- 
ment in 1954—runs head-on into a 
spreading feeling that general business 
will taper next year. This in one way 
explains the high capital investment 
plans: Many companies will find it 
pays to invest more to cut costs or to 
bring out a new model. But if the buy- 
crs of consumer goods are much less 
anxious than the buyers of capital goods 
seem to be, some of the investment may 
be held up, too. 
To fill in the consumers’ side of the 
outlook, BUSINESS WEEK will have an 
exclusive report—a national survey on 
consumer intentions by the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center— 
later this month. 
¢ Against the Tide—The surprise in 
the preliminary survey of capital spend- 
ing plans is this: Investment plans show 
an actual decline of only 4%. ‘That's 
hardly noticeable, especially at the un- 
precedented levels of the past couple 
of vears. 


¢ By Industries—The 8% cut in manu- 
facturers’ spending plan hiefly in 
heavy industries—such a tecl and 
aluminum—that have reached their de- 
fense goals. There’s no 
widespread cutbacks in Ci in 
in anticipation of a busin rece 
there are still ambitious p! for 
ing new machinery in con 
industries. 

he 10% cut in 
transportation is explainable largely by 
the completion of railroad lization 
Electric and gas utilities pl 
just as much as in 1953, which is an 
all-time high. Commercial trades and 
services—which include finance, com- 
munications, office buildings and other 


icnic¢ of 
goods 
1On 
buy- 


I goods 


spendi plans of 


to pend 


construction, stores, warchou ire in- 
. but 
ir peak 


creasing their outlay over 
will not quite reach the postv 
of 1947. 

Expectations of the minin 
show continued activity in 1 
ing, increased buying of nev 
by coal companies, possibly 
for oil. 
¢ Big Business Deal—The chicf 
for capital spending comes from 
larger companies. With few 
big companies have stuck t 
they reported to McGraw-Hill a year 
ago. As was the case a year ago, small 
companies generally report plans for less 
spending than before. 

There’s a coincidence in thi 

preliminary report on iufacturers’ 
spending plans: Once again, the com- 
panies are planning to spend less 
than the vear before. The manufactur- 
ers who reported last fall on a 
uled 8% drop in 1953 went on to spend 
more on plant and equipment than they 
ever had before. Question: Will they 
repeat? 
e Diversification—The main 
high-level capital spending in 
comes clear in reports from 
diversification of product lin 
pete in a tougher market 

That’s where the big 
particularly, run up their plan 
ing. They are planning to bring 
new products, to acquir her 
with good growth prospect 
way, they figure on expandi 
tion. Big companies are als¢ 
pared to modernize their p! 
der to cut production cost 

As the table above shows, the 
mobile industry plans the la t 
increase in capital expenditures in 
1954. Why? The competition is get- 
ting hotter. Auto compani react- 
ing by installing the m« modern 
equipment, by designing itching 
new models, by expanding their 
duction of automatic transmissions 
other gadgets. 
¢ Play by Play—Other indust 
for spending shape up like thi 

Steel shows the largest 


idustries 
tals min- 
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drilling 
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the 
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drop from 1953. That’s because most 
of the earlier plans for new capacity to 
mect defense goals have been carried 
out. Yet steel now plans to spend more 
on modernization than it was contem- 
plating early this year, and spending is 
still at more than $1-billion a vear— 
very high by pre-Korea standards. 

Electrical machinery is still expanding 
its capacity to meet demand for the 
growth products it produces. 

Machinery is a diverse field, with 
some lines up and others down. Com 
panics making office machinery and 
air-conditioning equipment are still en- 
larging their capacity; most companies 
in general machinery, farm equipment, 
construction and mining machinery are 
riding on the capacity they already have. 

Food industries show little change 


over-all. Packaged food lines plan to 
spend more on equipment; breweries 
plan sharp cuts in spending, after a 
high outlay in °53. 

Petroleum companies will spend at 
close to the 1953 rate. 

Chemicals will drop rather sharply 
in annual rate of expenditure. The de- 
cline is concentrated in heavy chemicals 
and rayon chemicals. Diversified com- 
panies aren't cutting back so much. 

Textile industry spending will con- 
tinue to slide, reflecting poor profits. 

Other manufacturing also shows a 
substantial drop, mostly because this 
category includes the nonferrous metals 
industries. Many of the companies that 
refine and fabricate alummum = and 
other nonferrous metals have completed 
the bulk of their expansion plans. 


Who Runs Equitable Life? 


Parkinson has, for more than 20 years, and he refuses 
to bow out. New York State insurance department's announce- 
ment of resignation proves premature. Directors wrangle. 


It was no ordinary meeting, Wednes- 
day morning of this week, as directors 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Socicty 
of America filed into the long, pancled 
board room of the home office opposite 
Pennsvlvania Station on New York’s 
Kighth Avenue. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, long the E.quit- 
able’s chief executive was absent, by de 
sign or otherwise. Decisions, if any, 
were left strictly to the board of di- 
rectors. His board, it always had been. 
e The Chair—But was it “his board” 
this dav? It had been called into spc 
cial session at the specific demand of 
the New York State insurance depart- 
ment. And, present with the directors 
were the insurance department’s men 
who were trying to pry Parkinson out of 
his chair—the big, cushioned chair that 
raised his 5 ft., 4 in. to eve level with 
the tallest of his board members. 

Unusual, too, was the crowd of re- 
porters outside, waiting for the deci 
sion; life insurance board meetings 
rarely develop news that attracts even 
the financial press, much less these 
page-one by-line writers. 

As hour after hour dragged by, it be- 
came obvious to evervone that Parkin- 
son's supporters were waging a_ last- 
ditch fight to keep him in office—or at 
least to find a face-saving formula. 
Lunch was sent in to the meeting, 
then dinner. Out-of-town directors can 
cceled train reservations for later accom- 
modations. As BUSINESS WEEK went to 
press at a late hour Wednesday, its re- 
porter phoned from the Equitable 
Building that the meeting was still dead- 
locked. It began to look as though the 
insurance department, to get its way, 
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might have to go into court for a take- 
over order. 

¢ State Report—Just six davs earlier, Al- 
fred J. Bohlinger, state superintendent 
of insurance, had made public a report 
charging the Equitable’s management 
with favoritism, backscratching, and 
nepotism. This report contained few 
surprises, because its major findings had 
leaked out long before (BW—Keb.9'52, 
pl24). The surprise was Bohlinger’s an- 
nouncement that the 71-year-old Par- 
kinson was in ill health, would retire at 
the annual mecting next February. 
Never before, so far as can be discov 
cred, had the New York State insurance 
department gone so far toward forcing 
a retirement. 

Parkinson, next day, denied that he 
was retiring or was in poor health al- 
though stating that he contemplated an 
cye operation. 

With that, the long-smoldering fight 
was in the open. 
¢ Beginnings—It all started with a rou- 
tine triennial insurance examination. 
The ensuing report by Examiner John 
D. Byrne, dated Nov. 21, 1951, was 
the one that leaked to the press. It had 
been held back officially, however, whik 
special counsel appointed by Bohlinger 
dug further into its revelations. ‘These 
closely guarded supplementary findings 
presumably were laid before the direc- 
tors by Bohlinger at Wednesday's meet 
ing. 

As far as the Byrne report was con- 
cerned, it commended Equitable’s fine 
financial condition, but found fault 
with several management policies: 

¢ Payment of legal fees to mem- 
bers of the Equitable board (or to law 


firms represented on Equitable’s board). 

e Investment far bevond the legal 
limits in the Gateway Center project 
in Pittsburgh’s downtown rehabilitation 
(Equitable claimed the center was 4 
scrics of separate projects, each within 
the legal limit), and various fees and 
cost-plus-fixed fee contracts in the con 
struction. ‘The absence of competitive 
bids drew fire within Equitable’s board 
even before the imsuranc¢ 
uncovered the situation 

¢ Payment of double salaries to 
K.quitable people who were clected ofh 
cers and directors of the McCarthy Oil 
& Gas Corp. after this concern de 
faulted on $294-million of loans. (M¢ 
Carthy O & G later received refunds 
of its pavments to these officials.) 

¢ Placing of Equitabl 
and magazine advertising through Par 
kinson’s son, Courtney V. Parkinson, 
operating as C. V. Parkinson & Asso 
ciates. ““There is no evidence,” says the 
Byrne report, “that this firm functioned 
as an advertising agency on a country 
wide scale before it was favored with 
the Equitable account.” During 1949 
and 1950, the firm received the 
arv 15% commission from publications, 
plus certain fees and 
$950,921 of advertising 
lime magazine refused to 
C. V. Parkinson & Associate 
down the advertising, 
newspapers at first published the adver 
tising only after direct guarantee of pay 
ment by Equitable because the agency 
was not recognized by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn (This 
agency connection was canceled in Au 
gust, 1951, after it was called to the 
directors’ attention.) 

A move by anti-Parkinson 
oust him as president at thi 
annual meeting failed. A’ year 
he was clevated to thi 
and Ray D. Murphy, executive vice 
president and chief actuary, suc 
to the presidency. 

e Conversion—Parkinson, a 

phia lawver who moved to New 
1907, joined the Equitable in 
became — executive ident in 
1927, and president a year later. During 
his tenure, the Equitable has converted 
from a stock to a mutual 
common with the trend in the field 
and has grown to assets of mor than 
$64-billion with nearly $20-billion of 
insurance in force, ranking in the Big 
live. 

Under Parkinson, the Equitable be 
came a leader in group insurance and 
originated the Equitable Plan for buy 
ing and leasing rolling stock to th 
railroads (thus securing high-grade in 
vestments while sparing the railways an 
increase in direct debt.) Parkinson also 
fought a personal battle against ac 
ceptance of ever-lowcr interest rates by 
the life companies. 
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How Jane’s Rates the Navies 





UNITED 
STATES 


BRITAIN 


RUSSIA 





Aircraft Carriers 


102 


Forrestal and Saratoga, 
biggest carriers ever built, 
are now in advanced stage 
of construction. 


11 


Royal Navy has ordered no 
new battleships, carriers, 
cruisers, or destroyers since 
the end of World War Il. 





Battleships 


15 


3 


Ships date from World War 
1. One, Italian-built, trans- 
ferred to Russia in 1949 un- 
der Italian Peace Treaty. 





Cruisers 


Two ships of cruiser size 
completed this 
prototypes of 
new classes. 


75 


year are 
completely 


20 


Includes one 
one ex-ltalian. 


ex-German, 





mnttiltcheena- 


Destroyers 


352 





Destroyer Escorts 


250 





38 





—— 


Submarines 





Of five big subs under con- 
struction, two—the Nautilus 
and Sea Wolf—are atomic- 
powered. 


201 53 


A new type of “fast sub- 
marine” is under construc- 
as an “in- 
No figures given. 


tion, as well 
terim.” 


370 


Heavy strength in German 
types, including snorts, 
seized in 1945 
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U.S. Still Leads Overwhelmingly 


Last week the 55th edition of an 
institution—Jane’s Fighting Ships—ap- 
peared with its annual catalog of world 
naval strength. lor the layman, it is 
probably the best look available at who 
has what ships and how many 
¢ Ranking—Janc’s 1953-54 — edition 
shows the U.S. still far out front in 
terms of over-all secapower. Great Britain 
remains in the No, 2 spot, in spite, says 
Jane’s, “of what has been misread into 
parliamentary Statements Or muiscon- 
strued in some sections of the press.” 
The book's figures show Russia trailing 
Britain in every category—except sub- 
marines. ‘There, the U.S.S.R. has more 
than the United States and Britain 
combined. 

Speaking generally, Janc’s points to 
three new developments that it thinks 
may have far-reaching effects on the 
make-up of navies and their operation. 
The first of these is atomic propulsion 
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a change that may be “as profound as 
the conversion from sails to mechanical 
power.” 

Second, it sees more and more ship 
specialization. The U.S., for instance, 
has converted many of its destrovers 
and patrol vessels into specialized types 
for escort and radar picket duty; air- 
craft carriers have been subdivided into 
attack, support, hunter-killer, and escort 
types. 

Guided missiles are the third change 
factor at work. Jane’s sees them mainly 
as big-ship weapons, notes that the U.S. 
has installed launched cquipment on 
carriers, battleships, cruisers, subma- 
rines, and seaplane tenders 

¢ Mixture—lor its information, Jane’s 
relies on a mixture of official data and 
the reports it gets from its own sources 
wottel pended the globe. It gets noth- 
ing officially out of Russia, but still man- 
ages to piece together a 33-page section 


with more than 100 illustrations of Red 
Navv craft (over-all, the 1953-54 edition 
runs close to 500 pages, has about 2,500 
pictures). 

Jane’s has been appearing regularly 
since 1898, when Ired ‘I. Jane, a 
British artist-journalist, brought out the 
first edition. ‘The idea for it went back 
to Jane's teens, growing out of a sketch 
book he did on the ships that had been 
involved in the bombardment of Alex- 
andria in 1882. 

In 1909, what is now Jane All the 
World's Aircraft appeared. Jane edited 
them both until he died in 1916. Fight- 
ing Ships is published in London by 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. It was 
first brought to this country by Mac- 
millan Co., in 1941, and now pub- 
lished in the U.S. by McGraw-Hill. At 
a price of $22.50, the book has a sale 
here of about 1,500 copies and is a sell- 
out each year. 
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Small Business .. . 


... can expect a better 
break on loans from Small 
Business Administration now 
that Mitchell is out. 


The government is about to loosen 
its tight purse strings for small busi- 
ness loans. That’s what you can expect 
from last week’s firing of William D. 
Mitchell as first chief of the Small 
Business Administration, the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s successor to the 
besmirched Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 
¢ Mitchell in the Saddle—Mitchell, a 
Denver lawyer, was a hard man on 
lending. Direct lending took a_ back 
seat in his plan of operations, with 
emphasis on long-range needs. His 
pitch was to generate private lending 
by promoting grass-root credit pools. 

Mitchell planned to limit SBA lend- 
ing for the most part to “participation 
loans” —SBA assuming a small part of a 
loan made by a private lending institu- 
tion or obligating itself to assume a por- 
tion of a loan while a bank advanced 
the full amount immediately. Mitchell 
also hoped to highlight management 
and engineering consulting as SBA’s 
major function. 

When SBA was created July 30, the 
agency was authorized only $50-million 
from which to make loans up to $150,- 
000 each. On taking office, Mitchell 
quickly proclaimed a 60-day mora- 
torium on loan applications. 
¢ Loan Factors—So far the agency has 
made no loans. Its 30 regional offices 
have “‘tentatively approved” 51 loan 
applications totaling $2,250,000, but 
SBA’s Washington office has the final 
say on these. 

Mitchell’s foes admit that SBA’s au- 
thorized funds are inadequate. But they 
contend that Mitchell should have 
made a more aggressive mark. 

Some observers feel that Mitchell 
was made fall guy for the Administra 
tion’s exploratory lending policy, and 
that he had reflected the ultra-conserva- 
tive views of his loan policy board. 
¢ New Developments—W ith Mitchell's 
departure, SBA policy will presumably 
be liberalized. Last week, Richard 
Dyas, assistant treasurer of United 
States Steel Corp., was being talked up 
as Mitchell’s successor. Dyas, a Re- 
publican, is a one-time RFC official 
and served as loan division chief in the 
temporary Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, 

In the meantime, the White House 
has named 44-year-old Wendell B. 
Barnes, of Ponca City, Okla., SBA’s 
general counsel, as acting administrator 
for the agency. 
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aven Refurb 


J 


ishes a Track... 


> 


... Brings Crowd to Watch the Fun 


Last week, a thinker in the New 
Haven RR’s public relations depart- 
ment added something new to side 
walk superintending. He set up a 
grandstand and soadaabieli so en- 
thusiasts, and the press, could watch 
a spot of high-speed track-laying. 

It all began last June when the 
New Haven started using a Budd 
diesel car to tie Worcester into the 
New York-to-Boston main line at New 
London. The existing single track was 
just for freight. Ballast was light, 
curves and grade crossings imposed a 
low speed limit. 

So last spring the railroad launched 
a $3-million improvement program of 
retracking and general refurbishment 
that should raise the speed limit to 79 


an afterthought. 


mph. And its revenues, the New 
Haven hopes, a notch or two 

Phe watch-it-happen program was 
\ triple-tier wooden 
grandstand was built over a cut at 
Plainficld, Conn., and 300 
turned out for food and a joo) 

The road gangs vith 
thing of Rockette precision. A different 
crew for cach function, and as much 
mechanization as possible, with 130 
men in all, Lay noted 12 
different operations, with the workers 
heaving over the horizon like a line of 
locusts. The speed: They can lay 40 
rails, each 39 ft. long, in one hour, in 
cluding removal of the old track. In 
the show, the crew replaced only one 
track; they'll do its mate later 


per tators 


I j 
WOTACd Onie 


observer 
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NEW SLABBING MILL at Great Lakes Steel plant takes ingots up to 20 tons. It's a. 


$35-million Bet on Auto Steel 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. last Monday 
threw a $35-million blue chip on the 
table in the gamble for the steel in 
dustry’s largest cold-rolled sheet busi 
automobile manufacture 

Phe blue chip is a new slabbing mill 
that Lakes’ cold-rolled 
capacity by one third 

Until now the company has been 
furnishing about 30° of the auto in 
dustry’s 1953 consumption of 5-million 
tons of cold-rolled stecl. When the 
new mill hits its strick month 
Great Lakes, instead of being able to 
turn out L.5-milhion tons of cold-rolled 
products yearly, will be able to produce 
2 million estimated 
10% of the auto makers’ requirements 
¢ Shrinking Pie—Vhe gamble is this 
lo keep its $35-million slabbing mill 
operating at capacity, Great Lakes has 
to carve an additional 10% from a pie 
that is expected to get smaller. 

Auto production is expected to turn 
down from an estimated 6-million pas 
senger this vear to somewhere 
around 5.5-million next vear. ‘The fore- 
cast of Great Lakes president George 
R. Fink is even lower—5-million cars. 
So Great Lakes is shooting for a bigger 


Hess 


mecreases Great 


next 


tons. This is an 


Cars 
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share of a smaller market in the face of 
hotter competition from the other steel 
companies. 

Since carly October, most of the 
stecl producers have been absorbing 
freight charges, which slices away at onc 
of Great Lakes’ major advantages—be 
ing located at I.corse, Mich., next door 
to its biggest customers in Detroit 
(SO% of the company’s auto business 
is with Detroit finns). But Great Lakes 
still has two cards to play 

e After it became known that 
other compames were absorbing freight, 
link said: “The Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
is competitive in all its products; has 
been.and will continue to be competi 
tive.” Last week, showing off his new 
mill, he added, ““We haven't been com 
petitive since 1939.” 

e¢ Great Lakes’ other strong card 
is its principal customers: General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler. ‘These 
three are certain to retain the largest 
share of next vear’s auto market, so 
Great Lakes is riding with the winners. 

The new slabbing mill that is sup 
porting Great Lakes’ bid for a larger 
share of auto business makes possible 
production of sheet up to 


ne 
3 in. wide 


and 690 ft. long in coil ghing up 
to 8 tons. With its old mill 
the company produces strip of iin 
width, but to obtain the length 
means welding several strips at the 
The welded areas are wast tamping 
auto parts, so car manutfact gct a 
big plus from the larger co 

¢ Ingot Size—Coils this su t 
out at only one other mill 

try, U.S. Steel’s Pairk \W ork in 
Pennsylvania. Both Jone Laughlin 
and Republic slabbin lls for 
90-in. strip but in small The 
main feature of Great Lak mill 
is its ability to handle \)-t ngots, 
as against 15-ton 


+} 


cnds 


rned 


oun 


have 


ingots tl 
down to smaller slabs and 
shorter strips. 


Nash-Hudson Talks Hint 
Pooling, Not Merger 


far-reach an to 
strengthen the hands of yendent 
automobile manufacturer 
tion with the industry's B lhree 3 
simmering in Detroit—des] ud dis 
claimers that outright m ¢ in 
volved 

President George W lason of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. ga hint of 
what’s brewing while show nev 
Nash cars to dealers and th carl 
this week. 

Mason said he would n that 
he had talked to A. EF. Barit esident 
of Hudson Motor Car Ci gard 
ing some kind of affiliation | en the 
companies—but added that “no 
conclusions have been reached.” Whilk 
emphasizing that he had not discussed 
specifics, Mason said it would be po 
sible for two or more independent com- 
nd tool 
and 
lines 


que oy A os 
quently 


A new and 


ompct 


two 


panics to use common design 
ing for such things as engine block 
car tops—particularly in low um 
such as station wagons 

¢ Squeeze—This kind of 


pcration 
among several compan long 
scemed most likely to indust 
(BW—Oct.10°53,p34). Ind 
have begun to feel the ure of 
stepped-up competition from Gener i 
Motors, Ford, and Chrys! vith a 
further squeeze likely in 1954 
¢ Mergers Not Out—On t 
hand, a corporate merger 
Nash and Hudson or bet » other 
companies is not ruled Mason 
told his dealers it is ridicu to sa 
Nash can’t survive without nerger 
but allowed for the possibility of one. 
Last week, chairman Paul G. Hoff 
man _of Studebaker Corp. said he had 
not talked to Mason nor to Nash execu 
tive vice-president George Romney, but 
had been approached by others. If it 
were advantageous, he said, Studebaker 
would buy “or might even be interested 
in selling but the price would be high.” 


bservers 
pendents 


other 
between 
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... by the All-seeing Eye of TV 


offices 
chief, the night inspector, and at guard 


Inside Houston's new air-conditioned 
jail, very little goes on that the officials 
don’t know about. Some $45,000 
worth of closed-circuit television kee ps 
a round-the-clock check on what the 
inmates are doing. 

The jail claims to be the first in the 
country to use TV for that purpose. 
There are television cameras spotted 
in booking rooms, in front of cells, 
and in other places where trouble might 
break out. Receivers are located in the 
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of the police chief, the assistant 


stations and = various other posts. 
There's also a receiver in the press room. 

Ihe advantages, officials say, are 
threefold: (1) The system alerts police 
carly in case of a riot or other trouble; 
(2) it cuts the number of patrolmen 
needed for jail duty; and (3) it helps 
bar brutality and other wrongdoing by 
police as well as by the inmates them- 
\( lve * 


Trade Policy 


Tangle in Randall Com- 
mission means the most the 
President is likely to get is a 
compromise measure. 


The Randall Commission on 
trade policy is sweating hard ¢ 
way out of its dilemma: the Administra 
tion’s desire for freer trade with the 
anti-Communist world versus the politi 
cal clamor for more protection of U.S 
industries. 

Last week chairman 
dall of Inland Steel Co 
he took on at President Eisenhower's 
request is no cinch: that 
ne and political reality are 
ard to mix. In two days of public 
testimony in the House Ways & Means 
Committee, the 17-man Randall Com 
mission found itself knotted in intra 
mural difficulties and challenged from 
the outside by a newly formed anti-free 
trade lobby. 
¢ Lineup—Randall is still determined 
to get a program for lowering U.S 
trade barriers. And he's hopefull 
backed by top Administration official 
But the temper of the public hearing 
confirmed the skepticism of a lot of 
seasoned observers. 

True, five possibly six—of the Presi 
dent’s appointees are for freer trad 
and the four Democratic Congressional 
members can be counted on to follow 
the low-tariff line. Randall hopes to 
pick up enough scattered support on 
specific issues among the six Republican 
congressmen to get out a solid majority 
recommendation for at least some re 
laxation of U.S. trade barrie: 

On the other hand, Sen. Fugen 
Millikin of Colorado, and Re p. Richard 
Simpson from Pennsylvania—the two 
key Congressional Republican commi 
sion members—bluntly showed thei 
hostility to any lowering of _ tariff 
Simpson even made a tionist 
speech at a meeting of the nationwide 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture 
and Labor on Export-Import Poli 
while the Randall Commission hearing 
were in progress. This organization 
represents over a score of industri¢ 
that have been lobbving hard for mor 
tariff and quota protection 
¢ Alternatives—Millikin and Simpson 
expect the support of the other fou 
Republican congressmen on the com 
mission. That would leave Randall two 
choices 

e He could settle for the best com 
promise he can get between the pro 
tectionists and freer trade: Such a 
compromise would mean little or no 
trade liberalization 

¢ Or he can go ahead and push a 


forcign 


hnd a 


Clarence Ran 
found the job 


cconom 


protec 
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report through 
could count on a 
one-vote or But it 
might turn out that none of the Re- 
publican congressmen on the commis- 
sion would be willing to sign the report; 
they probably would write a strong 
minority report advocating more pro- 
tection 

In that case, President Eisenhower 
might have to drop the whole business. 
‘Trying to push « majority free-trade re- 
port through Congress in the face of 
the opposition of key leaders of his own 
party would be risky in an election 
year. He would probably push for an- 
other simple extension of existing for- 
eign trade legislation 
¢ Millikin’s Move—It’s become in- 
creasingly clear that Millikin is the 
pivotal figure in the Randall Commis- 
sion. Some practical if not dramatic 
progress toward trade liberalization is 
in the cards if Millikin goes along 

Millikin’s defense of the tariff is 
sound politically. 

Millikin is a veteran _ politician 
with strong loyalties to the GOP— 
aware that Republican unity is split on 
foreign trade. That could move him to 
seck a working compromise with the 
partisans of freer trade 
¢ Midway Measure—On_ that basis, 
Kisenhower could hope at least for an 
agreement to stabilize present tariff 
levels for a considerable period of time. 
‘Though this might not do much to 
correct the economic unbalance — be- 
tween the U.S. and the rest of the free 
world, it would prop the door open for 
further steps toward a restriction-free 
world economy 

Stabilizing the level of 
barriers would also cheer foreign ex- 
porters. One of their biggest com- 
plaints is that as soon as they start sell- 
ing in the U.S. their products are 
apt to be shut out again by new tariff 
or quota restrictions 

¢ Fighting Mood—Defenders of U.S. 
trade barners are bound to fight tooth 
and nail against any move to liberalize 
tariffs. Lobbvists industries that 
fear foreign competition have marched 
to the Capitol to have their say. Among 
them soft coal producers, wool grow- 
ers, bicycle and motorevcle manufac 
turers, Chemical manufacturers 


strong pro-freer trad 
the commission. He 


two-vote mayority 


U.S. trade 


from 


Ihese interests have banded together 
in the Nationwide Committce of In- 
dustry, Agriculture, and Labor on Ex- 
port-Import Policy. Chairman of this 
organization is O. R. Strackbein, a 
rofessional high-tariff advocate who 
1s been associated for vears with vari- 
ous protectionist organizations 

he new committee is more broadly 
based than older protectionist organiza- 
tions. It has the support of labor 
unions in several of its member indus- 
tries. 

Strackbein also has established close 
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working relationships with a number of 
key high-tariff congressmen. In fact, 
Rep. Simpson even made i protection 
ist speech at one of the organization's 
meetings while the commission hear- 
ings were in progress. And Strackbein, 
in his capacity as chairman of the group, 
was the leading high-tariff witness be 
fore the Randall Commission. He de- 


veloped some new wrinkl ich the 
point that the U.S. ecor has not 
vet felt the impact of 2 of tariff 
cutting because we've b ing in a 
buvers’ market. Now m 
ire beginning to be bad! yy for 
cign competition. Am 

reduction would 
pression into the U.S. 


ndustri 


mca 


Photographed in a Split Second 


light gets through. ‘Th 
cameras shutter 
roid plates arranged that 


This picture shows the birth of an 
atomic explosion, during the minute 
fraction of a second when the steel 
tower supporting the bomb turned 
white-hot and started to disintegrate 
Che photograph taken 
“Rapatronic’ camera built by 
ton, Germeshausen & Grier, Inc 
ton, Mass.) Secret of the 
whiplash speed: a polaroid shutter with 
no moving parts and an clectric cur- 
rent. 

Polaroid glass passes light vibrating 
on only one plane. In simple terms, a 
polaroid plate is something like a tiny 
venctian blind; if the hori- 
zontal, light vibrating vertically can’t 
get through. When vou put two polar- 
oid plates flat against cach other with 
the slats at right angles, hardly any 


was with a 
kidger 


(Bos- 


Cainera § 


“slats” arc 


Rapatronic 
consist f two pola- 

lo open the shutter 
depends on another pli 
hight: An current otate 
the plane of a light ray tion 90 
degrees. Vhus, in the Rapatron Th 
era, light ravs pass through one pola- 
roid plate vibrating horzontalh 
the desired instant, a sur f clectric 
current twists them so that they go 
through the second lens tically and 
expose the film 

Onlv about half the light from the 
object being photographed gets through 
to the film. This would be vig draw- 
back in evervdavy photography, and will 
probably limit the polaroid shutter sys- 
tem to special uses. 


Wnera 
non of 


clectric 
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Saves time...money 


All steel from one source 


When you combine all your steel requirements 
on a single order to Ryerson you cut costs in 
many ways. One call—one order—save pur- 
chasing time and you also simplify bookkeep- 
ing —reduce clerical expense. 

In addition, combining most carbon steel 
purchases under the Ryerson quantity dif- 
ferential plan brings further savings. And 
with larger quantities you often effect sub- 
stantial reduction in freight on long hauls. 

All these economies are possible when you 
call Ryerson for steel because Ryerson stocks 
are the world’s largest and most diversified. 
Carbon steel, alloys, stainless—no matter 
what analyses you need, no matter what 


shapes and sizes, you can be practically cer- 
tain of getting them all with just one call 
to Ryerson. 

You can be sure of prompt delivery, too. 
So next time you need steel, no matter how 
many kinds or sizes, call your nearest Ryerson 
plant. 





PRODUCTS 


ALLOYS —Hot rolled, cold fin 
ished, heat treated 
STAINLESS — Allegheny 
plates, sheets, tubes, etc 
REINFORCING — Bors & Acces 
sories, spirals, wire mesh 
BABBITT —Five ty, es, 
Ryertex plastic bearings 
MACHINERY & TOOLS —For 
metal fabrication 


PRINCIPAL 


CARBON STEEL BARS — Hot 
rolled & cold finished 
STRUCTURALS — Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 
PLATES — Many types including 
Inland 4-Way Safety Plate 
SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
many types & coatings 
TUBING —Seamiess & welded, 
mechanical & boiler tubes 


bors, 


also 











RYERSON STEEL 


CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND ¢« 
SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE e« 


BOSTON °« 
ST. LOUIS ¢ 


PHILADELPHIA @ 
LOS ANGELES e 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK e 
PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE e 


DETROIT 
SEATTLE 

















Do you know about this 
NEW MACHINE TOOL? 


Recently we announced a completely new 
approach to contour metal turning. The 
response from industry exceeded anything 
in our 58-year experience in building 


automatics. 


The new machine is already proving 
the soundness of this new approach in 
scores of leading plants which have in- 
vestigated its production and _ profit-mak- 
ing potential. Yet we repeatedly encounter 
manufacturers who would have selected 
the New Britain #6F+ copying lathe rather 
than equipment recently purchased — if 


they had heard the facts in time. 


You should have the basic facts about 
this new machine, because it may be basic 
to your profit picture. We will be glad to 


mail you a detailed description of it. 


Machines For Making Progress ... 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 
LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 
NEW BRITAIN #6F# COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 




















BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Personal income in the U.S. hit 
record $284-billion annual rate in the 
first nine months of 1953, the Com 
merce Dept. reports. Phat tops the 
1952 period by $17.6-billion, or 64% 
However, September income was off 
slightly from August, due mostly to a 
sag in industrial payrolls. 


Copper sales to the Reds have been 
banned by the Chilean government, 
until the end of negotiations with the 
U.S. for the purchase of 100,000 tons. 
Chile reports it has 121,096 tons going 
begging at a 30¢-a-lb. asking price. 


American Home Foods is dickering to 
scll its Clapp’s Foods Division, with 
Harper Sibley, Jr., of Rochester, N. Y., 
a strong candidate to buy It’s no 
secret that Clapp’s has been losing its 
share of the market; its Rochester plant 
is closed, ‘‘temporarily,”’  sa' APH. 
Return to full-scale operation depends 
on “the outcome of plans now pend- 
ing.” 

* 
The Big Board has a new vice-president 
—Ruddick C. Lawrence. Lawrence, 
formerly with National Broadcasting 
Co., will be in charge of coordinating 
and expediting market research and ad 
vertising efforts by the exchange and 
its members. 

* 


Labor-management tour of a major stecl 
company will start Nov. 17, when Ben- 
jamin Fairless, board chairman of U.S. 
Steel, and David J. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the CIO United Steelworkers, 
take a look at plants in the Cleveland 
Lorain district. The goal: better 
understanding at plant level 
* 


An electronic process for recording ‘TV 
pictures and sound on magnetic tape 
and then playing them back (BW—Sep 
12°53,p46) will be demonstrated at 
RCA laboratories in Princeton, N. J., 
on Dec. 1. RCA engineers have been 
experimenting with tape since 1951 as 
a means of climinating the costly and 
time-consuming processing of motion 
picture film now used in recording ‘T'V 
programs. 
* 


Sagging gasoline prices (BW —Oct.24 
’53,p34) continue to sag. On the West 
Coast, wholesale prices \ trimmed 
4¢ a gal. by Wilshire Oil Co., rated 
as a leading independent. Elsewhere 
—and West Coast prices bear little rela 
tion to the rest of the country—both 
Atlantic Refining and Sun Oil chipped 
t¢ a gal. off tankwagon prices 
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SOLAR PUT THE STINGER IN THE TAIL! 


... and speed records continue to fall.... 


WORLD SPEED RECORDS 
HAVE BEEN 
REPEATEDLY BROKEN 
IN THE LAST FEW MONTHS. 
MUCH OF THIS 
INCREASED POWER AND SPEED 
IS CREDITED TO 
THE USE OF AFTERBURNERS 


IN THE TAIL of America’s latest jet North American F-860) mann 
fighters is a sensational power booster with Genera! Elects 
called an Afterburner. Afterburners 
add extra jet power at the turn of a 
switch, and are indispensable for 
faster takeoffs, climbs and combat 
maneuvers. The Afterburner was 
pioneered and perfected by Solar 


engineers. * 


SOLARNY | 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY DES MOINES 


Designers, Developers and Manufacturers of... . 
pints, aire 


’ 
castings and welding flux 


*Every known Afterburner in the world tedey ANOTHER SOLAR CONTRIBUTION 
uses features originated by Solar Aircraft Company 





MAGNESIUM ADDS PORTABILITY 
TO BUSINESS MACHINE FEATURES 


Salesmen can now carry dictating machines on the road 


because of strong, lightweight MAGNESIUM construction 


Communications—that’s the key to success in many 
progressive sales organizations across the country. How 
long does it take for a salesman to report to the home 
office? How accurate, how detailed is the sales report 
when it is received? 


To speed up this contact and to improve its quality, 
some sales managers require their field representatives 
to make a daily report via portable dictating machines 
which salesmen can now take into the territory— 
thanks to strong, lightweight Magnesium construction. 


the lightest of all structural metals 
(it’s one third lighter than aluminum) allows manufac- 


Yes, Magnesium 


turers of business machines to produce equipment that 
is light enough for easy carrying, strong enough for 
rugged handling, and practical enough for day-in, 


day-out use. 


Other manufacturers have capitalized on Magnesium’s 
versatility. For instance, the aircraft industry has made 
liberal use of it to increase the speed, extend the range, 


and add to the load-carrying capacity of modern planes. 


Have you considered Magnesium for your product? For 
the facts on this remarkable metal, write to THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Magnesium Department, Midland, 
Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


The GOP is pretty badly upset by what has been happening to it at the 
polls. Party politicians offer many explanations for the defeat in Wiscon- 
sin three weeks ago and the shellacking in New Jersey this week. But when 
they add everything up, they are hard put to avoid the conclusion that the 
Administration in Washington is a big disappointment to many, many 
people. Recession fear plays a part, and adds to the concern over the Presi- 
dent’s leadership. 


You see the feeling among your business associates. Business isn’t 
baited, now. But there’s disappointment on policies. Antitrust, for exam- 
ple, still is a muddle. And coming tax cuts are less than hoped for. 


Then, there are the farmers. Props under their prices will continue. 
But the Administration has made it clear it doesn’t like these supports. 


And labor is beefing. It didn’t expect Taft-Hartley repeal. But it did 
expect something. And the Labor Dept. isn’t being built up. 


Don’t forget the job-hunting party workers. There haven’t been many 
plums. And when they have been passed out, little emphasis has been put 
on “what have you done for the party.” As a result, there probably has 
never been a time when Washington was so short on practical politicians. 


Prospects for a business slide cut through it all. 


More political advice will be pressed on Eisenhower. How much he 
will take is the $64 question. Among party politicians there’s strong feeling 
that the President must shift his position on many fronts if the GOP is to 
win back the Senate and hold the House in next year’s Congressional races. 
This would be a bitter pill to the President and many of his close advisers. 
Tactics call for aggressive White House leadership and much less backing 
off from big government than Eisenhower has hoped for. The pulling and 
hauling will make business news. 

a ae 


Taxes will become more of a political issue. Politicians are convinced 
voters think more about high taxes than big deficits on election day. 


Plans for a “Republican tax cut” will get more widespread backing in 
Congress. It may be that the Administration will be forced to go along with 
relief beyond the excess profits and post-Korea individual income hike, 
which end Jan. 1. Democrats claim credit for this cut—$5-billion. 


The House will take up a revision bill in January. Sponsors see it as an 
extra cut of about $1.5-billion through such things as reducing the double 
tax on dividends, liberalizing depreciation, increasing medical allowances, 
allowing a deduction for working mothers. 


Tariff policy is involved. The Administration leans to more trade with 
foreign countries, which means a low tariff policy, But the Randall Com- 
mission, which was supposed to come up with recommendations along these 
lines, has hit a snag. Members of Congress on the Commission are balking. 
And in a year when the House and Senate contests will be so close, the 
“protection” advocates are sure of a hearing in Congress. Opposition to the 
Randall Commission is organizing (page 33). 


You will hear less about “hard money.” Now that the possibility of a 
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business slide has replaced inflation as the big point of economic worry, the 
pressures will be on the side of keeping credit plentiful. 

Lower down payments on homes financed by government-guaranteed 
mortgages is a good bet. Politicians don’t like slowness in real estate. 

The farmer will about write his own ticket. That means Congress will 
vote to continue 90% props under basic crops. Any White House proposals 
to weaken these will be rejected. 


Secretary Benson is in more hot water. He went ahead with reorganiza- 
tion of the Agriculture Dept. despite opposition to his plans for the Soil 
Conservation Service. And he did it knowing that some farm belt Republi- 
cans in Congress planned to hold hearings on this issue in January. This 
will add to the clamor for Benson’s scalp. 


Labor will be courted. The Administration knows it can’t satisfy the 
unions on Taft-Hartley. But it can work with them on other issues. 


Social security broadening now is sure to be proposed by Eisenhower. 
The President may add a request for higher retirement payments. 


Higher unemployment pay is a good bet, too. Labor wants it. 


A boost in the minimum wage, from 75 cents to $1, is under considera- 
tion. The big opposition to this will come from the South. 


On the debt ceiling, the Treasury’s request for an increase probably 
will go to Congress in January. If Congress should turn the request down 
(it probably won’t), the Administration might be forced in fiscal 1955 to 
disregard the ceiling. The legality of such a development would be 
defended on the grounds that Congress, by voting spending beyond what 
can be covered under the ceiling, in effect set the ceiling aside. 


More open-handed help for small business will be available shortly. 
William D. Mitchell, removed by Eisenhower as head of the Small Business 
Administration, was pretty cold on direct government lending (page 31). 
His policies had brought sharp protests from both Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress. Political pressure now will be on the side of 
more federal loans, despite Eisenhower’s hope of getting the government 
out of business. 


Farm equipment dealers are pressing for SBA loans. Treatment 
they get will indicate what other borrowers can expect. 


a ee 


Washington is keeping a close eye on business indicators. What it 
sees isn’t too reassuring in today’s political climate. Still, the Eisenhower 
economic advisers haven’t changed their judgment that the softness showing 
up foreshadows only a business adjustment, not a bust. 


The hoped-for fall strength hasn’t shown. The industrial production 
index, standing at 232 in October, was unchanged from September, two 
points under August. Consumer credit gained at a slower pace in 
September—$158-million, against $384-million a year ago. Auto makers 
are cutting production, in the face of dealer complaints of overstocking. 


But no big pump-priming program is in sight. The official view is 
that one won’t be needed in the near future. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov, 7, 1953, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Magnified 
£0,000 Times 


You are looking at a collection of incipient aches, pains, 


sniffles and fevers—plus a number of other symptoms, 


all unpleasant... often serious... sometimes fatal. 


PP HOSE tiny, harmless-looking fluff balls are particles 

of an influenza virus, magnified 70,000 times by an 
electron microscope, the most powerful means ever 
devised to bring Nature’s hidden mysteries to light. 
Used to identify and study such virus strains, the 
electron microscope helps medical scientists check the 


ravages of deadly forms of influenza virus. 


With the help of Mallory Capacitors to filter the flow 
of current in precision controls, the microscope magni- 
fies up to an ineredible 300,000 times. It opens whole 


new fields in bacteriology, chemistry and metallurgy. 


| | ‘HI. electron microscope is an example of the use of 

a precision-made Mallory component in equipment 
where dependable performance is basic. This is why 
you find Mallory components in such diverse produc ts 
as factory instrumentation controls... guided missiles 


... your automatic washer... that TV set of yours. 


Mallory products have a reputation for dependability 
under the most trying conditions. Within the range of 
Mallory activities in highly specialized fields of elec- 
tronics, electrochemistry and = metallurgy, Mallory 
precision products have solved innumerable problems. 
Perhaps Mallory engineers can do a similar job for 


you. Why not consult them. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














GE speeds up their WEF* 


* WORK FACTOR 


More business firms have standardized on 


GF 1600-LINE DESKS (han any other in the world 


| 0 . ; 1 ‘es’ *} —” 
rom to 9, your employees homes 


are the ofhce in which they work. 


As a matter of morale, each desk in the 
ofhce should be as satisfying as a GI 
1600-Line desk. Smart gray finish 
with rounded anodized aluminum trim, 
Smooth Velvoleum top for an eye- 
resting, smooth-writing surface. And 


graceful lines throughout 


As a matter of effwiency, each employee's 
desk should have the solid, sensible 


construction of GF 1600-Line desk. 


Drawers never stick, Joints can't loosen, 
Edges won't splinter. Locking mecha- 
nism 1s foolproof. Papers cannot slip 
behind drawers. Drawers can't fall out 
accidentally when fully extended. And 
the 4-leg construction provides full foot 
freedom, allows easier floor-cleaning, 


Increases Sanitation, saves floor space. 


There is a GF 1600-Line desk for every 
ofhce job. For a free folder describing 
ur GI 
Distributor or The General Fireproofing 
Co., Dept. B-23, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


these desks more fully, write y« 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 








GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIR 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 
GF STEEL SHELVING 





Fair Trade: The War's Not Over 


@ Resale price maintenance won a battle in the 
Supreme Court, but the war's still going on. 

@ There will probably be more test cases before 
the price-cutters give in. The fight will center on jewelry and 


small appliances. 


@ Retailers can expect tougher enforcement. 


@ But a question comes up: How far do manufac- 


turers really want to go in stamping out price-cutting? 


Ihe shooting over “fair trade” isn't 
over yet, despite the apparent victory 
for the price-fixcrs in the Supreme 
Court’s refusal to hear the Schwegmann 
Bros.-Eli Lilly & Co. appeal (BW— 
Oct.24'53,p50). 

hair traders are going ahead with a 
crackdown on resale price maimtecnance, 
and lower courts will undoubtedly back 
them up in many cases. But their op 
ponents aren’t yet convinced they're 
licked—in the absence of any explicit 
tuling by the Supreme Court that fair 
trade laws are constitutional. They 
will surely provoke further court tests 
of the laws. 

Right now, about the most vou can 
sav for the McGuire fair trade act, 
passed by Congress 15 months ago, is 
that it’s half nailed down. ‘The other 
half is still flapping in the breez« 
¢ Supreme Court View—The Suprem 
Court's refusal to review the Schweg 
mann case tacitly upheld the Fifth U.S 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which lad 
ordered the store to sell Lilly products 
at the fixed prices. This would secm 
to indicate that the Supreme Court 
feels the McGuire act and state fair 
trade laws are constitutional. But law 
vers will tell vou that the significance 
of this action can be misinterpreted 
the court has broad discretion in turn- 
ing down petitions for review and might 
have had another reason entircl 

Of course, the Supreme Court could 
have explained why it wasn't review 
ing, and that would have pinned down 
the point. But it didn’t. So the basic 
question of constitutionality remains 
specifically unanswered. ‘The situation 
is a little more unsettled than fair trad- 
ers like to admit 
¢ Other Questions—Besides, other 
questions still hang in the air. How and 
how far will manufacturers police fair 
trade contracts? Will price-cutting be 
eliminated?) What will happen im states 
that don’t have any fair trade laws 


a 
How 
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Are there loopholes in the McGuire 


act itself? 


|. The Constitutional Issue 


The Supreme Court's action—or lack 
of it—caused a lot of fair traders to 
throw their hats in the aur 

Doeskin Products, Inc., which has ar 
dently advocated resale price fixing as 
part of its marketing strategy in the 
battle with the powerful Klecnex trad 
name, trumpeted in an ad Vhanks to 
nine wisc men—the law of the jungle can 
no longer decide the price of what vou 
buy.” 

Ke Isewhere in fair tradc 
was cqual confidence if somewhat 
greater restraint. John W. Dargavel, 
executive secretary of the National Assn, 
of Retail Druggists, said that the con 
stitutional issue has been “definitely 
settle cl = 
¢ Technical Point—Constitutionalits 
was never raised in the Schwegmann- 
Calvert case of two years ago, the one 
that knocked the teeth out of the origi- 
nal Miller-lydings act (BW—Mavy26 
51,p25). That case involved a_tech- 
nical point: the issue of whether Miller- 
I'vdings specifically covered the people 
who didn't sign fair trade contracts as 
well as those who did 

lhe Supreme Court said that failure 
of the act to mention nonsigners meant 
that they weren’t bound by fair trade 
prices. So Congress rewrote the law, 
carefully correcting its omission. ‘The 
result is the McGuire act. 
¢ Next Challenge—Schwegmann then 
countcrattacked on the fundamental 
Docs the forcing of nonsigners to 
obev fair trade prices violate the duc 
process guarantee of the federal Consti 
tution? 

The Circuit Court of Appeals deci- 
sion, which now stands because of the 
Supreme Court's failure to review, rests 
that the fair traders had 


circle . thre TC 


ISSue 


on the case 


been saving right along was the pivotal 
one. That is the Old Dearbon whiskey 
case in 1936. ‘The case hinged on the 
property rights inherent in a trademark. 
Said the Supreme Court then 

“The primary aim of the law is to 
protect the property—namely, the 
will—of the producer, which he still 
owns. The price restriction is adopted 
as an appropriate means to that per 
fectly legitimate end, and not as an end 
in itself. Appellants were not 
obliged to buy; and their voluntary ac 
quisition of the property with such 
knowledge carried with it, upon every 
principle of fair dealing, assent to the 
protective restriction. 

In other conflict of 
interests and rights between the trade 
mark owncr and the retailer, the trade 
mark owner won. out Ihe Circuit 
Court ruled that this disposed of the 
due-process argument, and so it stand 

unless the Supreme Court should 
eventually tackle the point agam 
¢ Could Be siived @ Ihis could con 
ceivably happen. bor 
of the fair traders over the 
Court's recent action, even the 
escape the gnawing that 
there was no clear-cut decision. Tere 
are two possible routes by which the 
issue could be reopened 

Through a conflict in lower federal 
court decisions that would force the Su 
preme Court to decide betw 
John Schwegmann, the New 
supermarket operator who i 
fair trade to the last punch, is 
to the high court to reconsider on the 
grounds that there is a conflict between 
his case and a Georgia case involving 
Oneida, the silverware maker. The Su 
preme Court recently refused to review 
this case also. 

Through a direct assault once more 
on the due-process angle. This is the 
less likely possibility, but it could 
happen if this or a future court should 
from the 
trademark 


good 


words, in. the 


despite the jor 
Supreme 
can't 
realization 


n them 
Orleans 
fighting 
ipypc ling 


rw a Tenacncy TO DaACk AWil' 
| tend to back 
spirit of the decision on 
rights back in 1936. 


il. Fair Traders’ Plans 


The druggists’ groups and others 
have been saving for a long time that, 
if resale price maintenance is to work, 

inpanies will have to declare undying 
legal warfare on price-cutter hey 
have been saving it louder and 
often since the Supreme Court 

They remember clearly the 
the famous case between General Ele 
tric and Macv’s a few vears back (BW 


more 
ction 
moral of 
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BUSCHMAN CONVEYOR 
deliver the goods 


BETWEEN BUILDINGS FOR 
SOUTHERN BLEACHERY 


Replacing costly trucking, this Buschman Con- 
veyor provides a steady flow of bulky cloth 
rolls between buildings at the Southern 
Bleachery and Print Works, Inc., Taylors, S. C 
The design and trouble-free operation of 
the conveyor prove the skill and experience 
of Buschman Engineers in economical solution 
of widely varied handling problems 

Put your handling problem up to an experi- 
enced organization for satisfactory solution. 
Write today for literature showing ‘‘stand- 
ord” and “engineered” conveyors and 
machinery for all industries 


Write today for literature. 


THE £. W. BUSCHMAN CO. 
4477 CLIFTON AVE 
CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
Representatives 
in principal cities 
Canadian Licensee: 
J, A. McKechnie Lid, Toronto 13, Canada 


mail coupon at 
this famous 


dp 


Getter 


Sliding 


button gives 4 \ : 
\ 


blade length + 
—— 


Business 


Retails 95« 


S 


IMustrates firm 
name imprint 


No obligation . . . it’s 

free . . . a beautiful, 
always useful, GITS 
Sliding Blade Knife to 
acquaint you with GITS 
“Business Getters.” Unique, 
appropriate gift items for 
your customers this Christmas 


*Free to business firms — attach letterhead 
GITS MOLDING CORPORATION 
4600 W. Huron St, Chicago 44, Ill 
Send me free GITS KNIFE and name of Adver- 
tising Jobber to show GITS “Business Getters.” 
Nome. ————S 


Compony—___ 
Address 


for year long 
remembrance 
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Jan.27'51,p56). GE won, but only after 
being slapped on the wrist by the court 
for its lax policing efforts. In other 
words, if you let some price-cutters get 
away with it, the courts may not back 
you up when you try to enforce fixed 
prices on other retailers 

¢ Getting Tough—l au have 
been saving for the past weeks 
that they are really going to get tough, 
now that the has given them a 
stronger legal position. So far—fair trad 
crs say it’s too carly to tell—there has 
becn no rash of new court actions to 
enjoin price-cutters. But there is plenty 
of talk. Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., for serious” about 
enforcing fair trade prices, according to 
one spokesman, but won't divulge its 
plans in detail 

Judging from = the stiffer 
among companies since the 
the McGuire act, there is undoubtedly 
going to be more pressure on price-cut 
ting. A number of companies have 
already shown the wav: Miles Labora 
tories, Sunbeam Corp., Doeskin, Reverc 
Copper & Brass. 

General Electric Co., lcarning from 
its Macy's experience, set up a special 
Fair ‘Trade Section in its Small Appli 
ance Division last vear and has brought 
134 legal actions in a vear. 

The pressure from manufacturers has 
had its effect. ‘Vhe Gravson-Robinson 
chain, a particular thorn in the side of 
the fair traders, began to get out of the 
small appliance and branded watch 
“qe about six months ago. Philip 

Harris, executive vice president, Savs 
di were forced to discontinue.” 
¢ How Far to Go?—But how much fur 
ther will companies be able to go? 
Policing the big than 
policing thousands of small dealers. 
Sunbeam, for instance, figures the 
of its vigorous enforcement program at 
about Sl-million a Ihat’s a lot 
of money for a smaller compan 
might prefer to put it into advertising 

This raises a second question, as old 
as fair trade itself: Tlow far do com 
panics really want to go in stamping 
out price-cutting? 

An American Fair ‘Trad 
official put his finger on the schizo 
phrenia of industry when he said last 
week: “Companies no longer can sell 
discount houses on one side of the 
strect and the independent dealer on 
the other.” 

his confirms by 


trader 
three 


court 


instance, 1s 


attitude 
passage ot 


ones 8 Casicr 


cost 


Veal 


which 


Council 


implication what 
the dealers sav: that many manufac- 
turers give lip service to fair trade 
but prefer to make sales in volume. 


lll. Price-cutting 


Phe question of whether or not com 
panics can end price-cutting is going to 
be more and important as 
petition gets tougher 


MOTC com 


In reality, the area cove 
trade has shrunk in the pa 
It was tried in major applian 
didn’t work there. ‘Trad 
make mockery of fixed pri 
instance, dropped fair trad 
appliances in the New \ 
only place it fair-traded 
the time of the Macy 
Fair trade hasn't work 
graph records, cither. Col 
ords dropped it about the tu 
Goody, New York's fam 
dealer, touched off the nati 
war 
¢ Arena for Fight—Price-cu 
going hell bent for clectic 
appliances, and it’s in thi 
as the jewelry 
big test in fair trade is shaping 
In drugs and toiletries it 
tain that nothing is going t 
Resale price-fixing is so 
there that only a clear-cut adverse 
decision could rock it. 


cast 


++ 


store bucin 


happen 
ntrenched 
court 


IV. Loopholes 


at least onc ra} loop 
fair trad It’s th 
looph | 1) 


There is still 
hole remaiming in 
so-called Wentling 
after the Pennsylvania mail-order opera 
tor who exploited the same weakness 
in the old Miller-l'vding 

The question is whether not, on 
goods shipped state lines, the 
fair trade price im one state n be made 
to hold in another. Does this violate 
the free flow of interstate mmerce? 
At the time the McGuire t wa 
ten, some critics said the n v didn’t 
plug this loophole. It will still take a 
court case to clear up the doubt 
¢ Gaposis—On the fair trac 


(; rela 


11h d 


ACTOSS 


writ 


iwenda 
are two geographical gap ind 
Michigan—where — state voided 
state fair trade laws or took out the 
tecth during th« between 
Miller-l'vdings and McGuu But no 
one really looks for troubl New 
bills are ready in these sta 
The fair traders will probably 
into more trouble trving te 
over in three. state Pex \fissouri, 
Vermont—and the Distr Colum- 
bia, the places thes could 
Thev promise to make the 
vet to bring thosc 
thev are building war chest 
tion for the next sessions of the legis- 
latures (1955 in Texas and Missouri). 
But thev’re headed for. troubl In 
Texas, for example, the big supermarket 
operators are a powerful factor 
supermarketers don’t like f 
As for the District of Columbia 
gress would have to pas ] 
and as one veteran 
week: “The big point ag 
District is that fair trad 
mean congressmen would 
more for their booze.” 
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- Acme Steel Strapping 
Insures 9.A««~ 


saves on packing costs—prevents shipping loss and damage 





























SERRE ES 


PACKAGING TIME IS 
CUT at Modern Pack 
ers Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec. Acme Steel 
Strapping provides a 
high-efficiency packing 
method here that de 





FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS, Firestone Textiles, Gastonia, N. C., has been using livers neat, secure car 
Acme Steel Strapping to secure shipments of tire cord fabric. These large tons that are winning 
rolls arrive damage-free bound securely by steel strapping. customer approval 
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MUDERN LOADING 

Whether you are a buyer or a seller, part of the price a with =n 

: ‘ Steel Strapping have 

that you pay or charge includes the cost of packaging saved time and labor 

° ° : . sfor Gs ' ‘ 

and shipping. The better the packing method, the less par anal gem 

you pay. More and more companies are choosing Acme town, O., where paper 

m . _ ; . ? board moves swiftly to 

Steel Strapping to improve their shipping methods and weveheuss sad enaviess 


twenty-four hoursa day. 


insure Safe Arrival. 

Today Acme Steel has methods of protection for every 
type of product... whether with Acme Steel Strapping . 
or Acme Steel Stitching Wire. Ask Acme Steel first—write FREE Ma gazin e & |confab- 
to Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. BW-113, Acme This magazine, direct from shipping head 


quarters, tells the latest shipping news 


Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. and developments... it’s yours free for 
Or, Acme Steel Company of ¢ ‘anada, Ltd., 660 St. Cather- the asking. Just send in the coupon 
ine Street West, Montreal, Quebec. “— rT Tt Te 





ACME STEEL CO., Dept. BW-113 
2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 






# Please send me copy of “‘Confab”’. 
i = EEE ee 


Name alias acacia cai a 


Or 
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STRAP IT... STITCH IT... SHIP IT... SAFELY! 





PELIL.se 


THE THRILL A MAN DESERVES 


ANSWER THE CALL 
OF THE WILD 


All of us have it. The under- 
lying urge to “get away from 
it all’”’ and seek out nature in 
the raw. Don’t put it off 
another year... go now. You’}l 
come back easier to live with, 
more alive on the job. Get 
yourself a Winchester Model 
94...more than two million 
sold. This rugged, lever 
action rifle is ideally suited for 
deer or most any other North 
American game. Go this year 
..- have the time of your life... 


with a 
WINCHESTER 


MODEL 94 


@ 20-inch barrel. 
e@ Light, fast handling, safe. 


Tubular magazine holds 
six shots, one in chamber. 
Genuine American Walnut 
stock 

Winchester Proof (chrome- 
molybdenum) Steel barrel 
and action 


$69.00 


Price subject to change 
without notice. 


ANOTHER proouct 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN 4 CONN 











FUNNIEST FACES that contestants could dream up with an assortment of features and 
a roll of Scotch tape won prizes in Minnesota Mining’s first contest. Now 


PRETTIEST TRIM jobs with doodads and tape on Christmas tree will snag $25,000 booty 
in newest competition. The 600,000 entries are one reason the company is . . . 


A Convert to Contests 


{ 


Contests have a glamour of their Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
own as a sales-building technique To- Paul, is a case in point. Till last May 
dav, when companics are calling up this venerable manufact of cello- 
their selling reserves, even old, con-  phane tape (Scotch brand), record tape, 
servative concerns are succumbing to fancy ribbons, and abrasi had never 
the contest lure—and liking it put on a contest in its life. Its Funny 
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daily 


plant 


LOW TEMPERATURE OPERATIONS are 
occurrences for this eastern cold-storage 
in the receiving, storing and shipping of evapo- 
rated milk and frozen foods. To handle 
daily tonnage, a simple industrial-truck system is 
used consisting of two E. ptsON-powered low-lift 
walkies and one Eptson-powered high-lift walkie. 


large 


FULL SHIFTS AT FREEZING and below, the 
walkies work carrying loads in and out of refrig 
erated storage rooms, and tiering or de-tiering 
within the storage rooms themselves. Constant, 
dependable Eptson power keeps trucks on the 
job, even though storage-room temperatures are 
at —10°F and outside temperatures are at freezing. 


OUTSTANDING DEPENDABILITY bias been the 
experience of this Epison battery user, 
reports smooth, “no breakdown” handling opera- 


who 


Most Dependable Power— 


Lowest Over-all Cost 



































tions regardless of low temperatures. As an 
example of Epison’s electrical ruggedness, this 
user charges batteries in unheated station where 
wintertime temperatures range below freezing. 


TROPIC HEAT OR FREEZING COLD make very 
little difference in the dependable operation of 
your Episown battery. Its foolproof electrical char- 
acteristics and all-steel cell construction provide 
battery stamina and long life that cannot be 
equalled by other types of battery construction 
Completely charged in 6 to 7 hours, Eptson 
batteries can’t be damaged by over-discharging. 
accidental reverse charging or short circuiting 
For full facts on the economy of “long life” 
Episo~n batteries, send today for Bulletin 2039 
and the name of your nearest Edison field engineer, 
Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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Iron 


BAT 


Nickel 
STORAGE 


Alkaline 
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ROCHESTER 


magne 


a machine that 


It's the new Todd Disburser. 


It dates — signs — protects your company checks in one fast, effi- 
cient operation 


It’s the only portable machine of its kind in the office equip- 
ment field 


The new ‘Todd Disburser is smaller and lighter, than a type- 
writer. Its cost—spread over the life of the machine—ts only 14¢ 
a day, yet it protects your company checks from alteration not 
only of amount and signature but of date, too, With it, check 
issuance is rigidly controlled every step of the way from blank 
check to cancelled check 


Get all the facts about the new Todd Disburser... the machine 
that saves employee time ...cuts down overhead ...does away 
with manual signing of checks and completely protects com- 


pany funds. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please have your representative telephone me for an 
appointment 


Name of firm 
City 


Telephone 
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Face contest (top pictu 
such a success that a 
after it was finisned 
work on another. ‘Thi 
ing its first consumer 
Trim-A-T'ree contest 
¢ Intrigued— Ihe basi 
product such as Scot 
L. Ff. Wevand, executi 
is that while it has a lot 
can get along without 
panv’s aim was to int 
tomers with its possib 
that would be fun to 
answer. So it turned th 
donkey idea first’ to 
Christmas trees. Using 
the “pin,” the idea 
funniest face out of 
features, then the 
an array of trim 
Just how much Scot 
Face sold 1 \l ecret 
it went a long iv t | reversing 
the usual carly-summ lump 
Close to 600.000 entric led for 
the $25,000 worth of pr ch con 
testant had to enclos f Scotch 
cellophanc tape with h r And 
Wevand estimates that 
25 times that number of 
tape—and never entered 
e With a Difference 
something from its fi 
it’s putting to good use 
Kirst, prizes this tim 
$25,000 value. But the 
Funny Face were merch 
Tree prizes are ill cas) 
Between contests 3-M 
to find out what kind 
like The answer Wa 
please 
Secondly, 3-M shift prime 
targct from the distribut the re 
tailer. In the Funny Fa ntest, the 
company left to its ‘dist tors most 
of the work of selling | 
retailers. ‘This time, dist 
leaguered on all side Christmas 
selling. So 3-NI set its ov lesmen to 
work to help cover thi ler front 
What’s more, 3-M king this 
campaign with morc tising than 
befor 
Besides the trade ad d at deal 
ers, it’s publicizing the t in two 
scparate issues of Metr papers 
in-some 70 cities, plu louble-page 
spread in Look. As a fi fillip, the 
cellophane tape promot in with 
a big spread in Life m i¢ for an- 
other 3-M product Sash ribbon 
One final difference: In t hunny 
ace contest, 3-M specifi that a tab 
of Scotch cellophane t must ac 
company the entry I] time it’s 
specifving only “‘cellophar pe.” “The 
reason, savs Wevand, is that last time 
some 10,000 contestant t in tabs 
not of Scotch tape but of Scotch tape s 
competitors. 
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Enough dust to stop 
102 ordinary motors 


Let just a pinch of these gritty particles inside a motor 
bearing and the result is always the same... bearing 
failure. The motor stops ... production ceases. 

Dust is busy ruining the bearings of ordinary motors all 
the time. Almost every time an ordinary motor is greased 
on the job, littke powdery, abrasive specks are pumped 
into the bearing along with the grease. 

Life-Line* motors lick this problem with sealed, pre- 
lubricated bearings. These bearings are packed with grease 
in dust-free rooms at the bearing manufacturer's plant. 
Then the bearing is completely 
sealed (not just shielded). The lubri- [ite line 
cant stays in... gritty dust stays 
out because you never have to grease 
a Life-Line motor. 

The pre-lubricated bearing is one 
of the many features that make Life- 

Line motors the answer to lower 
operating and maintenance costs, 

REMEMBER: The way to grease a 
modern motor is DON’T! 

*Trade-Mark j-21721 


you can 6E SURE...1¢ is 


Westinghouse 





PHOTOMICROGRAPH F INDUSTRIAL DUST, MAGNIFIED 
OOx COURTESY CASE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


how to repeat 
a master touch 


an electronic answer 
to process control 


The moster touch’ by which a process 
achieves a perfect result may be a lucky 
combination of temperatures, pressures, 
agitation, timed feeding of ingredients 
ond numerous other variables. But the de 
sired results could be achieved every time 
— provided an exact process pattern could 
be fed to electronic controls 
Ampex recordings provide a ‘‘perfect 
memory" — Practically any chemical, 
metallurgical of manufacturing process can 
be ‘remembered’ intact on magnetic tape 
by an Ampex Recorder. Any likely number 
of voriables con be recorded concurrently 
and with high accuracy They occupy pa- 
rallel channels on a single width of mag 
netic tape; timing and synchronization are 
inherently perfect 
The Ampex playback can actuate any 
reaction — From this magnetic tape, the 
process is ‘played back’ aos a pattern of 
electrical signals. These can operate 
volves, thermostats of pressure controls 
ond con run motors, adjust speeds or con 
trol any other necessary mechanical or 
electrical responses. Thus a magnetic tape 
can repeat any process sequence that pre- 
viously achieved a successful result, con- 
trolling it more closely than even a stand- 
by operator 
Wherever you control ao sequence of op- 
erations, magnetic tape may achieve im- 
portant advantages. For further informa- 
tion, write today to Dept. $-1447-D, 


CORPORATION 





AMPEX CORPORATION 
934 Charter Street * Redwood City, Calif. 
Branch offices: New York, Chicago, At- 
lanta, San Francisco and College Park, 
Maryland (Washington D.C. |" 
Distributors: Radio Shack, Boston; Bing 
Crosby Enterprises, Los Angeles; South- 
western Engineering & Equipment, Dallas 
and Houston; Canadian General Electric 
Company, Canada. 





Milk by the Gallon Jug 


Glass container people are happy about milk sales 


in the Midwest . . 


Shopping centers finally get a boost 


from Sears . . . Auto dealers are still on a selling blitz. 


How big should a bottle be? 

Bigger than ever, if some new statis 
tics from Glass Container Manufactur 
crs Instiute are a guide. They indicate 
that more than 1-billion qt. of milk are 
being delivered annually in half-gallon 
and gallon sizes. 

So far, it’s mostly a midwestern 
phenomenon, but it’s 
directions. And glass container makers, 
who have been losing ground to paper 
in the quart sizes 
fully. In Chicago, the institute reports 
fluid milk sales in gallon glass jugs grew 
from 11.3% of tic total market in 
1949 to 25% in 1953, ‘Their gains have 
led to another phenomenon: the re- 
surgence of the dairy store, not so long 
ago counted a dying breed 
¢ Price Saving—conomy is the big 
contamers’ big apocal. hus, a Mil 
waukee housewife can save 1S¢_ by 
buying a gallon instead of four quarts, 
the institute says. Trade observers note 


spreading in all 


ire watching hope 


that in Chicago she can save Il¢ a 
gallon on milk bouglit at the store, from 
6¢ to 9¢ on home deliveries. If she 
shifts from buying separate quarts de 
livered to the heme, to gallon jugs 
bought at the store, she will pare her 
bill by 27¢. The saving helps offset the 
fact that a gallon jug is a hard thing to 
fit into some refrigerator 

Some dairymen herald the big con 
tainers as cost cutters in handling and 
distribution. What's morc, they give 
more mileage per bottle. That's because 
the 10¢ or 15¢ deposit the housewife 
pays on them is cnough to make her 
handle the container with care and to 
get it back to the store. Other dairvmen 
aren't convinced. ‘They sce more 
economies of processing and distribu- 
tion in concentrating on one bottle 
size. 

Beer is another ficld where the con- 
tainers—whether glass or tin—are getting 
bigger. At the National Beer Whole- 
salers Assn. meeting last week, Walter 
Plummer, merchandising manager of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., cited produc- 
tion savings to brewers of $4 a_ barrel 
from using quart containers. A_ big 
Chicago brewer, he said, now sells more 
than half its package trade in quarts. 


Center Shifts 


The ubiquitous shopping center is 
making news on two fronts: 
¢ Rival department stores in Min- 


neapolis agreed on building suburban 
branches in the same shopping center. 
Davton’s and L. §S. Donaldson suc- 
ceeded in doing what R. Tl. Macy and 
Allied Stores, which owns Donaldson’s 
couldn't do in New Jers icrge two 
competing centers (BW | 3p 
114). ‘Their stores will bot be in 
Southdale Center 
e Sears. Roebuck & ¢ departed 

from its carlicr policy against locating 
in shopping centers 
¢ Sears’ Plans—Another Minneapolis 
suburban shopping center, Knollwood 
Plaza in St. Louis Park, claims it will 
have the first Sears stor 
opened in a shopping cent 

And in Lincoln Park 
urb, Scars is dickering f 
tract on which to take th 
veloping a shopping cent 

Vhere’s one catch: he nd Scars 
wants is now a city park, and it can’t 
be sold without ipproval bv the voters. 
\ vear ago, propo il to the land 
for commercial use wa oted down. 
Now the 
lor one thing, the local Junior Chamber 
of Commerce backing the plan. lor 
another, the citv needs money to 
modermize police and fire station If 
it accepts Sears’ offer of $450,000, it 
would get the money it needs without 
floating a bond issuc 


situation is different, though. 


Razzle-dazzle Motors 


Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the 
board of Studebaker Corp., mav scold 
auto dealers—as he did at the Federa- 
tion of Automobile Deal \ssms. in 
loronto—for the “‘razzle-dazzle” pro- 
motions that, he savs, “wreck the deal- 
crs.” But the deaicrs continue merily 
with the wrecking process. The blitz 
sale (BW—Oct.17 broken 
out all over the dealer lot 

e In San Antonio, Jordan Motors, 
a Ford dealer, hired lHlollvwood’s 
Mickey Rooney as a pitch man for a 
three-dav sale. The agency sold 129 
new cars in three davs and two nights 
—against normal sales of 100 a month. 

e In Davton, Walker Motor Sales, 
a Lincoln-Mercury dealer, put on a 
sale with the beguiling theme, “Make 
us an offer.”” It was so successful that 
Walker had to call it off mid-career. 
The score: 243 new Mercurvs, eight 
new Lincolns, and 57 used ca 

eIn Houston, a_ Kai 


"53,p58 ha 


er-Willys 
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LAY cuts damage costs 
for shippers with 
Evans D-F Loader equipped cars 


The progressive Wabash Railroad, alert to modern improvements 
. aggressive in testing and adopting cost-cutting methods and 
equipment, maintains a continuous program of service improve- 
ment for shippers. 
This far-sighted policy was responsible for the installation of the 
Evans D-F Loader in Wabash box cars. The D-F Loader is an Evans 
development that locks in the lading with cross members called 
“Wonder Bars”. These bars make wooden dunnage unnecessary 
and eliminate damage in transit. The experience of the Wabash has 
proven that the Evans D-F Loader pays for itself over and over 
again. They get increased business from shippers. They get in- 
creased revenues from heavier loading per car. They realize sub- 
stantial savings from reduced damage claims . . . slashed to less than 
Y% the national average. 
The Evans D-F Loader also has been proven by years of operation 
and millions of damage-free ton miles on 32 other Class I railroads. 
Write for illustrated brochure to Evans Products Company, Rail- 
road & Loading Equipment Division, Dept. B-11, Plymouth, Mich. 


LOCKE LADING /NTO BOX CARS 


DE LOADER: oe 


TO ELIMINATE DAMAGE & DOUNNAGE 





etnetaer 


WHATEVER THE LOAD... 
EVANS [)-F WONDER BARS 
HANDLE WITH CARE! 








THEY SECURE 


THE LOAD 
Wonder Bars, 
placed against 
the lading, lock 
into side fails 
hold the load se 
curely, so it can't 
shake, shift or 
sway 





THEY SUPPORT THE 
LOAD Deckboards, 
placed on Wonder Bars 
permit multiple loads 
no matter how fragile 
the lading. Fioor to roof 

capacity! 


THEY SEPARATE THE LOAD Wonder Bars 
and deckboard bulk heads divide lading into 
from 2 to 9 compartments — each an easily 
handled, securely anchored unit 
EVANS ALSO MANUFACTURES THE 
FAMOUS AUTO LOADER 





IO 


hig reasons why 
Nebel is 


your best buy 








in sap lathes! 





Built with the of a fine watch, 
CMP.type four-high, 
mills roll quality strip steel to split hair toler- 
that manufacture of 
close-fitting functional increase 
production per by reducing 


down time due to wear on tools and dies... 


precision 
single-stand reversing 


ances make possible 
parts . 
machine hour 
increases production per ton fabricated be- 


cause of greater yield. 


When all factors of end product cost are 
considered, competitive tests often show that 
CMP can supply the strip steel most eco- 
nomical for production use. The steel buyer 
who considers only first steel cost per ton 
often overlooks the possibilities of lowering 
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BE Gian open... irs apap tthe! 

BED ap closed... it's an engine lathe! 
FEEQ Tirnken equipped headstock 

BEB shaved and hardened headstock gears 
FEE] Heavy tailstock easily moved with crank 
Electric power moves sliding upper bed 
Hardened gears throughout apron 
FEE} 2-station spindte contro 

FRE} Hardened gears througout gear box 
FL) 45 teed and thread changes 


Made in 20"/40” and 28”/50” sizes. Why 
not send for descriptive bulletins today? 


The Nebel Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati 25, 0, 


fabricating costs and thus reducing final end 
product cost by the use of CMP specialty 
strip steel products. We will welcome oppor- 
tunities to run competitive tests in your plant. 
We think you agree it will be time 
well spent. 


will 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


LOS ANGELES @ CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS e DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK @ 
INDIANAPOLIS ° 
CLEVELAND * 








the first 


dealer gave away mink stoles t 
Man- 


100 people who bought Kai 

hattans, Dragons, or Delux 
e ln Port Washington, N. Y., 

Sanders Motors, Chrvsler-Plymouth 

dealer, held an all-night open house to 

unveil the 1954 Chrysler. }« 

car auction, gifts to 

orchids for the ladies. 


free 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Competition in air conditioning prom- 
iscs a raft of new developments in 
1954: United States Air Cond 
will bring out a line of Viber 

units. Jay Broiler Co., | Island 
City, N. Y., has a portabk it in the 
And a University of ‘Texas en- 
ginecr has developed for the Navy a 
BW —Jun p+3 


' 
somewhere bet cn 


honing 


TOO 


WOTkS. 


new drv air cooler 
that will cost 
water evaporative fans and refrig 
air conditioning to operate 

rs 


C. H. Masland & Sons, carpet maker, 
is sticking to carpets. It sold its Sports 
wear Division to American Pad & ‘Tex- 
tile Co., Greenfield, Ohio. ‘| 
wear line mad Masland 
known to consumers, gave 
pany experience in distribution. Now 
that Masland is distributin ts own 
carpets (B\W—Ang.22 it feels 
the division ha rved its 
purpose. 


ports 
1 
tiie han 


th com 


'53,p5s 


sportsweal 


* 

Lumber blows hot and cold 
of weeks ago plywood pr 
ported that extra discount 
fir plywood brought price 
war low. Last week Gi 
Plywood ind Atia Ph 
prices. To find ovt the stat 
pect of the indust 
limber Co 
Research Institut 
study of it. 


Wever 
| Stanford 
thorough 


lumber 
hacuser has ash 


to make 


Wayne University, like Bost 
sity (BW —Oct.24'53,p44 
know where women shop. It 
based on Detroit's shopper 
the bulk of upper-middle in 
still buy their denartment-st tvpe of 
downtown. ‘To t 


tude > 
that 
rOUDS 
merchandis¢ there, 
only that 
the middle-middlc 
travel by bus. 


group uses the much; 


ind | 


ddle 


e 
Makers of under 


pressure from the I ederal ‘I Com- 
mission, to call off their advert 
dogs. Lewis-Ilowe Co. won't d 

the medicmal qualitics of baking soda 
anv more, and wen’t claim ‘Tums will 
guard you from all consequences of 
overeating. 


“Tums” ag 
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Tune in—General Motors TV College Football Game of the Week ~Every Saturday 


Owl’s-Eye View of GM Proving Ground 


Night photo of cars, undergoing endurance test, 
gives glimpse of just one sector of our 2 1/3-square 

mile Milford, Michigan Proving Ground with its 25 
miles of every imaginable kind of road surface 


orld’s toughest engineering tests 


tell us how good our cars are 


The gleaming streaks of light in this photograph 
are the head and tail lights of cars — Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs and their 
leading competitors in each price class. 


They are being pushed round the clock in a 25,000- 
mile night-and-day endurance test, so that our 
General Motors engineers can see just how well 
other makes stack up with ours. 


For, in a competitive business like the motorcar 
industry, you have to know all the facts. 


And one of the best ways to find them is to give 
cars an intensified version of the wear and tear 
they'd get in normal usage—then dismantle them 


and subject each part to precise laboratory analysis 
to see how well it has withstood the test. 


Of course, this competitive endurance run is only 
one of the many tests we are constantly running 
off on our huge Michigan Proving Ground 


So—when our engineers say you get a lot for your 
money in a General Motors car—they're talking 
road-proved facts. 

Yes—in the last quarter century these tests have 
added up to 140,000,000 miles of experience, con 
tributing to the technological improvements in 
every Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and 
Cadillac. That’s why the key to a General Motors 
car is bound to be your key to greater value 


GENERAL Morors 


> A 


CHEVROLF1 PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILI 


"Your Key io Greater Vualuc—the Key to a General Motors Car” 


* BUICK + CADILLAC «+ All with Body by Fisher + GMC TRUCK & COACH 





Presenting some outstanding ‘portraits’ from 


THE LYCOMING GALLERY 
OF FAMOUS 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


.. + featuring Lycoming’s 
contributions to these products 

as seen through the eyes of 

Boris Artzybasheff, one of America’s 


great contemporary illustrators. 


Look closely—one of these representative 
achievements for America’s industrial and 
military leaders may indicate how Lycoming 
can solve your metal-working problem. 
See how these “portraits” —with their 


brief descriptive captions—help interpret ¥ ya ~~ ome 


Lycoming’s wealth of abilities. See why 


> _ i j 
you can depend on Lycoming’s versatility ie oe a 
of skills, extensive facilities, and well- Wu. od ee 


rounded experience to meet your most ae 
exacting metal-working requirements. 


Whatever your problem—whether you 


need creative engineering for “just an idea’é How a helicopter 


in the rough or blueprint stage, or precision hangs by its “elbows” 
or volume production of a finished product For flexible “elbow 

blies that control the 

vers of its H-2] 


Helicopter—Piasecki 


—**“*Look to Lycoming!” 


for precision product 











For a more complete story on Lycoming’s vari 
abilities and facilities, write—-on your company 
letterhead—for the interesting, illustrated booklet 
“Let's Look at Lycoming.” 


FOR RESEARCH * FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


«"LYCOMING 


Lycoming Spencer Division, Williamsport Pa AvEQ ) Bridgeport Lycoming Division, Stratford, Lonn 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES + PRECISION-AND-VOLUME MACHINE PARTS « GRAY-IRON CASTINGS «+ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 











“Blasts’’ for jets 


To precision-produce tough, unfailing 


major components that put the “blast” 


in its superb J-47 jet engine... 
GENERAL ELECTRIC looks to Lycoming. 





New “ticker” for tanks “Air horses”’ 


: — for lifesaving over th 
For a dependable tank “heart’’—500 2 er or See 


horsepower’s worth of rugged, air- To help swell the volume production 

cooled engine—U. $. ARMY ORDNANCE of the mighty Wright-Cyclone engine 

looks to Lycoming, pioneer in the air- ‘ ! —dependable “horses”’ for hazardous 

cooled engine field. ; air-sea rescue work—CURTISS-WRIGHT 
and the v.s.\sinrorcr look tol 











“Sinews” to give cars “‘go”’ 


For vital automotive parts— precision- 
machined components that can “take 
it,” year in and year out, leading 
automobile manufacturers, like rorp, 


have long looked to Lycoming. 


Presenting some of America's leaders who 


LOOK TO LYCOMING 


AERO DESIGN AND ENGINERKING COMPANY 





AMERICAN CAK AND FPOLNDNY COMPANY 
AIK MATERIEL COMMAND 

“ BEECH AIBOCHART CORPORATION 
How a jet engine runs on its ‘‘nerves BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
T CESSNA AIRCRAFRT CORPORATION 

o produce the auxiliary ‘tnerve ous Cuavetams WeMAtiC TOC Colbie 
center” for its J-40 jet engine—a DOMAN HELICOPTERS, EN¢ 
complex gearbox that transmits power FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


to vital accessories WESTINGHOUSE FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
CENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
looks to Lycoming 
CENEKAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
CHEVROLET-AVIATION ENGINE DIVISION 
DETROIT THANSMISSION DIV Eston 











INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
KAMAN HELICOPTER CORPORATION 
NAVY BURPAL OF ARMONAL TIO 
NEW IDEA FARM FQOUIPMENT COMPANY 
PIASECK! HELICOPTER CORPORATION 
PIPER AIRCKAPT CORPORATION 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCKAPT 
RYAN ABRONATTICAL CORPORATION 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRHODLCTS, INC, 
THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INCOMPORATED 
{ S. ARMY ORDNANCE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC COMPORATION 
WHIGHT ABRONAUTICOAL DIV Eston 
CURTISS WHILHT COMPORA TION 





Ye ae Vel ae Va 


eee your assurance 
of greater tractor 


PRODUCTIVITY! 


HYSTER 
WINCHES 


HYSTER TRAC- 
TOR DONKEY ® 
and VARDERS 


HYSTER LOG- 


GING SULKY 
and ARCHES al: 


a 
HYSTER GRID 
ROWER ” 
f ¢ HYSTAWAY® 
_ EXCAVATOR. 
“ CRANE 


F.. nearly a quarter century 
tractor owners have looked to 
Caterpillar-Hyster Dealers for 
the only equipment “Matched” 
in DESIGN to assure proper op- 
eration of tractor and attached 
equipment as one unit. Cater- 
pillar-Hyster “Packaged” Equip- 
ment gives you all the right 
equipment on one order — plus 
the advantages of dealing with 
one source for parts and service, 
one source for application ideas, 
all equipment on one financial 
plan. See your Caterpillar-Hys- 
ter Dealer or write: 

HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas St Portland 8, Oregon 
1807 N. Adams Street Peoria |, Illinois 


Portiand, Oregon; Peoria, Iilinois; Nijmegen, 
The Netherlands 
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IN A CLASSROOM SETTING, production men from plants in Cleveland area hear from 
Lincoln Electric’s district manager how A.C. welding can cut their costs 


Group Selling Comes Back 


With the return of hard competition, 
marketing men are reviving some of the 
techniques they let slide during the 
davs when they didn’t have to sell. ‘The 
latest device to imake a comeback 1s 
group selling. Lincoln Electric Co. of 
Cleveland hasn't used this gimmick 
since pre-Korea days. But it has now 
become the key to the company’s 1954 
sales program 

Group selling is the — salesman’s 
dream. Instead of talking to, sav, 40 
prospects at 40 times, he talks to them 
all at once in one room. Industrial sup- 
plicrs, farm equipment and appliance 
manufacturers have long known—and 
worked—this technique 
¢ Appeals to Prospects— | he idea works 
particularly well with production people 
who are regarded as among the tough- 
est people for a salesman to sell under 
ordinary circumstances 

Production men are busv people; 
they can't sit still in the plant long 
cnough for a salesman to unfold a new 
technical development. But they can 
be lured out even in stormy weather for 
: two-hour educational and demonstra 
tion session, especially if the demon 
strator promises to stress cost-cutting 
¢ First of Many—Lincoln Flectric has 
already held the first of 500 or 600 
meetings it hopes to stage over the next 
vear (pictures). ‘The subject: “Your 
Welding Cost and A. C. Welding.” 
The demonstration was designed to 
show the superiority of A. C. over D. C 
welding—and along the line the Lincoln 
people got a chance to talk up a new 
clectrode of theirs 


ili he 4 
oad 


DEMONSTRATION puts 
pitch at first of 600 group sales meetings. 


punch into 


Lincoln people are sold on the idea 
from their expericnce it in the 
vear and a half before K In that 
period, they held 750 mectings, at 
tended by about 10 yroduction 
peopl 

W. R 
charge of ‘les, sai 
boosted Lincoln Elect: O0 
in a period when sal ndustry 
as a whole were declini 

Another big reason 
pany likes the idea: Gr 
reduced selling costs to t t point 
company's histo 


Person dent in 
ervice 


in the 
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ERE’S one executive who isn’t 
“aught without the facts when 
something big is in the making. He 
knows that in business today, time 
is the most critical factor. He’s taking 
no chances on missing a sale or dam- 
aging customer relations because of 
delay in locating correspondence or 
other records. 

That’s why he likes his new Shaw- 
Walker filing system. For it has been 
deliberately “‘time-engineered”’ to 
assure split-second finding. And that 
is true of all Shaw-Walker systems. 
They are expertly simplified for speed 
and easy use. 

Ever since 1899 Shaw- Walker has 
been helping American business by 


Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 


simplifying office work, thus adding 
to the productiveness of workers and 
releasing the most valuable time 
there is, the time of management. 
This experience is yours for the 
asking—to speed your record keeping 
or to time-economize any office oper- 
ation. For Shaw-Walker makes every- 
thing for the office except machines 


. — 
Finding is fast because papers ~ 


are automatically classified as 
to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents 


Mistake-proof guide headings / 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


= et = Va 7 
Wie ao 


on te MtbWi Joe GUA ight hire! 4 


—chairs, desks, Fire Files _ filing cabi- 


nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip 
ment 
the needs of every job and worker. 


each “‘time-engineered” for 

If you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker through 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day 


Positive control over all 
out-of-file, and simple aut 
follow up of letter 


ae 
> jp papers 
- mati 


in file 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker's 
eight ‘“‘time-engineered” finding 
=~ systems for records of any kind, 


whether in one drawer or 1,000 


The booklet, Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for « 
time. A wealth of information on “‘time-engineered ‘offic 


equipment 


36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write to 


ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 34. M 





GHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the Worid 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





President Hammell and... 


—— Millions of Dollars 





400 
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. . . traffic boss Merritt have a revamped staff behind them, healthier revenue to lean on as... 


Railway Express Gets a Second Life 


Any carrier can withdraw fr 


Ii thr 
Agency 
ticcabl 
brighter 
lined at 

eA new agency-railroads contract, 
effective Mar. 1, 1954, will give Railway 
I:xpress nearly 20 more vears of lite as 
the exclusive agent for the carriers’ ex 
press Some 
time within the next few wecks, the In 
terstiat 
pected to give tts 
the pact 

¢ Agency revenue, which dropped 
L945 195] 


wound in 1952, scems likely to 


othees of the Railway 1 Xpress 
this week, 

change — of 
Lhree factors, mainly, lav be 


there was a no 


mood—tor the 


transportation — business 


Commission is) CX 


official 


Comunerce 
sanction to 


steadily from through 
turned 
continue the upswing this vear 

¢ A major management face lifting 
has put new hfe in the business, set im 
motion a series of changes all pomting 
toward greater efficiency 
¢ Comeback— I hirce 
would had litth 
a bet that none of thi 


(BW —Jan.13°51,p59) 


veoars avo 1 pean 
trouble finding 
would happen 


With its present 


have 


58 


25-vear contract stated to expire in Feb 
ruary, 1954, the agency's future looked 
haky mdeed 

\mong some of the railroads 
them own all the stock m Railway Ilex 
there was strong scntiment for 
killing off the operation cntirely or 
changing it drastically. Yearly deficits 
prior to 1952 had run upward of $100 
millon, Yet today the agency, with a 
treshly scrubbed face and almost a 
smile of contentment, is still very much 
in business. 
¢ Changes—This is not to say that the 
new contract is simply a carbon copy 
of the old. It makes some major changes 
in the wav the agency will operate 
changes aimed for the most part at an- 


OS ot 


pre SS 


swermg Criticisms 

Ilere are the 
in the new pact as it stands now 
provisions are still subject to change 
by 1C¢ 

(1) Uhe horte: 
period, roughly 20 years instead of 25. 
burther, there ts an escape clause in it. 


significant differences 


some 


contract as for a 


tract after four vears and 
provided it gives 1S month 

(2) he method for dividin 
among the 


a period of at 


press revenuc 
changed. lor 
months, revenuc 
on the basis of actual routin 
on the waybills. ‘Uhis 12-m 
will then be 1 base 
termining cach carricr’s sha 
vears, subject to adjustinent 

Since 1938, distribution 
mainly on the basis of a test 
late °30s. 

(3) The 1929 contract Dp 
competitive —trathe 
among the carners with du 
tion “to the 
the trafh 
direct routing, car supply, an¢ 
facilities.” The new pact add 
cficicneyv” of the fact 
the agency a freer hand in it 

(4) A’ new section pi 
the equalization of expense 


will b« pa 


uscd as 


would 


former dist 


and the clement 


as ON 
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PRODUCTION 
UP 


2407.8 








with TOCCO Induction Heating 


Whether you’re interested in upping production or downing costs—or both 
—it pays to investigate TOCCO Induction Heating if you heat-treat, anneal, 
braze, solder, forge or melt ferrous or non-ferrous metal parts. 


PRODUCTION UP—When Thompson Products 
Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario switched from conven- 
tional methods to TOCCO Induction Hardening of 
their automotive wrist pins, production rose from 
500 to 1200 per hour. 


COSTS DOWN—While production jumped, 
costs fell from $5.46 per hundred parts to 
$3.23—a savings of more than 2c per pin or 
$26.76 per hour on the hardening operation 
alone. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES — Additional savings result from elimination of hauling wrist 
pins to and from the heat-treat department. Cool, clean TOCCO fits right in the pro- 
duction line, next to related operations—takes only % the space of the pusher-type 


furnace previously used. 


In Canada or the United States TOCCO engineers are glad to survey your operations 
for similar cost-cutting results—no obligation, of course. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
a) 


rc 
| 


Mail Coupon Today 


NEW FREE 
t 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-ll, Cleveland 1, Ohic 


BULLETIN 


Please send copy of ‘Typical Results 
of TOCCO Induction Hardening and 
Heat Treating”. 
a 
Position____ 
EE 


a 


a State 


Eecichgneatpan-cuamcnpemennenemenenenl 





Potter & 
Brumfield 


offer you 
important 
advantages 


PROVEN 
DESIGN 


P & B's 20 years’ 
experience in relay 
design is your assur 


ance of long, trouble-. 


LOWER 
cosT 


free performance 


These relays are 
already tooled. Mass 


production economies 


FAST 
DELIVERY 


Orders for 
standard relays can 
be filled from 
stock or with a 


are passed on 


fo you 


DISTRIBUTOR 
SALES 


minimum of delay 


Popular types 
available through 
P & B Distributors 

located in all 


prince ipal cities 


RELAY STRUCTURES 
SLECTRICAL AND 
APPLICATION 


Telephone 
Motor Starting 
Photo Flash 
Centrol 
Sensitive 
Miniature 
Shock Proof 


Write for new master 

catalog describing our 

wide line of basic relay 
structures, housings 
and enclosures. 
Samples, quotations 
and recommenda- 
tions promptly 
furnished on 


special problems, 


<=> 


Export: 13 E. 40th Street, New York, New York 
Soles Engineers in Principal U. S. ond Canadien Cities 


POTTER @ 
BRUMFIELD 


PRINCETON, INDIANA 


60 





moving between any two geographical 
groups. Eastern roads have pushed for 
something like this for years. heir 
gripe: On intergroup shipments they 
get less revenue because of shorter hauls 
than, say, western carricrs, but still have 
to mect higher terminal costs 

(5) Individual groups may now peti- 
tion for surcharges on trafic moving 
within the group—to compensate tor 
imequitics mM the revenue distribution. 
¢ Signing Up—By this week. carriers 
accounting for 99.4% of Railway Ix 
press’ less-than-carload revenue had 
formally agreed to sign the new con 
tract. Not all of them, however, are 
completely happy with it 

At Icast two of the roads ar 
to look on the pact as “simply the best 
that can be done with a bad situation.” 
Still, even these carriers feel that there 
are definitely encouraging signs im the 
operation today—cnough, at Ilcast, to 
warrant their sticking with the contract 
through the five vears until the escape 
clause takes effect. 

One of these signs is the revenue 
trend. ‘The other, the organizational 
shake-up. 
¢ Gains—In 1952, the agency's volume 
of less-than-carload shipments jumped 
almost 14-million, to a total of about 
92-million. Revenue from these ship 
ments shot up from $275-mnillion to 
$345-million. At least two important 
factors were at work here: a rise in the 
agency's rates, and the reduction by 
Congress of weight and size limits on 
parcel post moving between first-class 


known 


post offices. Parcel post is the express 
agency's big competitor 

higured on. the operating 
costs alone, the total 1952 revenue was 
shv by $47.6-million of mecting what 
was duc the roads for handling express 
trafhe (compared with a loss of S92-mil 
lion in 1951). 

But this vear, there has been a further 
hike in express charges, as well as a 
boost in parcel post rates. ‘The agency 
now estimates that in the vear running 
from August to August, 1954, 1.c.1. vol- 
ume will be in the neighborhood of 
$5-million shipments, and revenue will 
rise another $33-million. ‘That would 
bring the take within reach of operat- 
ing costs. It would still leave a deficit 
of some $50-million if allowance is 
made for return to the railroads on their 
investment and for taxes. (The agency’s 
figures on return and taxes, however, 
have been questioned by ICC at times.) 

So far this year, l.c.l. volume has 
shown a slight gain over 1952. This, 
however, might be canceled out by the 
cffects of agency strikes that, at the 
moment, have spread to four cities. 
¢ Face Lifting—Apart from more reve- 
nue, there has been considerable inter- 
nal change to better the agency's health. 
Effective Jan. 1, the company has had 
a major management face lifting. New 


basis of 


blood has been injected into the or- 
ganization, new jobs created at the top, 
and a set of operating changes installed. 

Before 1953, president Alfred L. 
Hammell had 12 men reporting directly 
to him. ‘Today he has five. Under them, 
definite lines of authority have 
drawn. 

From studics made by B Allen, 
& Hamilton, management nsultants, 
Railway Express has come up with a 
modern organization with all the trap- 


been 


pings that go with it 
e New and Old—l'or 
has two new vice-presidenci 
a vice-president of administration and 
finance with the Air Expr Division 
also under his wing. The other heads 
operations and rement. 

Older jobs have been expanded. The 
formerly, 
labor 
tors of 
ition rc 


instan it now 
One 1s 


svstcems man 
vice-president of personnel 
confined mostly to dealing with 
unions, now has under him du 

labor, idmuinisti 


search, labor relations 


personnel 
salary administra 
tion, training and cducation 

Four regional vice-presidents who 
used to report directly to Hammell 
now go through the operations and sys 
tems vice-president 

Still reporting to Hammell, in addi- 
tion to the two vice-presidents and the 
Kinsev N. Merritt, 


] 
ind th 


personnel man, arc 
vice-president of trafhie, gencral 
counsel 

But Merritt’s 
down so that he has director 
sales, rates and tariffs, publi 
business planning, advertisin 


broken 
if traffic, 


lations, 


job has b 


ind pro- 
motion, research. 

e Outsiders—l’or a number of 
jobs—like that of controller 
tration and finance—Booz, Allen recom 
mended that outsiders be hired. Chiefly, 
that was positions often 
were new to Railway Exp Even 
before Booz, Allen was called in, Rail 
wav Express had turned to a Chicago 
consultant to run a scrics of merit re 


these 
idmunis 


because the 


views on exccutives 

Later, an 
Startzman, Sheahan, 
the job of analyzing Railway 
operation. Major recommendations for 
changes in matcrials handling were 
made at terminal points. Now Railway 
Express has nine teams of two men 
each, trained by Drake as materials 
handling engineers, to make a continu- 
ing study of operations 

Another group of 60 men—called 
supervisors of intensive 
training to keep an eye on service. 
Thev’re not supposed to write reports, 
but fix what’s wrong. 
e Still to Come—Lots 
remain to be done. Intensive employee 
training and education is brand-new to 
the company. So are mor oncrete 
things such as modern, swift accounting 
procedures that will have to be installed 
to handle the new traffic tests 


engineering firm—Drake, 
Barclav, Inc.—got 
xpress’ 


servicc—got 


of things still 
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Every railroad is a large user of steel. Steel 
rails. Steel cars. Steel ‘‘motive power.”’ 
But the Western Maryland also carries 
steel. And carries thousands of carloads 
of raw materials for the makers of steel 


—their ore, coal, and limestone 


The ore comes, in shiploads, to Western 
Maryland’s Port Covington ore dock, long 
est in the Port of Baltimore. There, three 
giant cranes unload a carload a minute. 


Cargoes of ore—iron, manganese, chrome 
—come from all the Seven Seas. 


Shiploads of ore are dumped into strings 
of waiting cars that soon head toward 
hungry furnaces located throughout the 
East and Middle West. 


A rail's-eye view of Steel 


Modern ore handling facilities —cars in 
abundant supply—direct route to the 
steel centers—these explain in part why 
Western Maryland is an important carrier 
of ore, as well as coal and fluxing stone, 
for the great steel-masters of America 


WESTER MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Important link in the movement of 
heavy traffic East and West 


There’s a Western Maryland representative 
near you and anxious to serve you, whether you 
use our lines or not. We suggest you phone him, 





FLEDGLING in air cargo, United Parcel now has links to nine cities. 


UPS Takes to Wing 


It hopes to make up for drop in department store 
traffic with new coast-to-coast package service. Older oper- 
ators show big volume gains, but profits are skimpy for many. 


lor Railway Express’ air arm, its 
26-year-old Air Express Division, there 
is new competition this fall. ‘Phe con 
tender: United Parcel Service-Air, which 
last month beat its way skies 
with a coast-to-coast ship 
CTV ICE 


into the 
brand-new 
ment 

UPS-Air is using the delivery truck 
of its United Parcel Service 
ind the Cargo space of the passenger ai 
ind deliver shipments 


itis deli 


parent 


lines to rece 
in six key cities; in addition 
cring only to another three. Uhe rates 
it charges, says Patrick J. Hart, vice 
president of the more 
than 50 
ind aut parcel post 
In taking to the an 


moving mto the rank 


operation, are 
below those for air express 
United Parcel is 
of the aur freight 
forwarders, a group that for the most 
part makes its living by handling small 
individual shipments and consolidating 
them into volume lots. As such, it is 
linking arms with some 25 active com 
panics, many of which have made spec- 


tacular volume gains in the last few 


62 


years. ew of them, however, have had 
much left in the profit column to show 
for it. And for this reason, if for no 
other, they tend to look on United 
Parcel—and its bargain-basement_ rate 
schedule—with a pronounced can-it-do 
it attitude 
¢ Biggest System—UPS, obviously, 
thinks it can. And its basis for think- 
ing so lics in its ground operation—the 
biggest retail package delivery system 
in the world 

United Parcel-Air makes 
of having an expedited service. On a 
package moving coast-to-coast, it offers 
two-day delivery, compared with next 
day or delivery that 
hurrv-up shippers can get clsewhere 
When a UPS-Air package reaches its 
destination, it is simply mingled in with 
United Parcel’s dailv loads of depart 
ment-store and specialty-shop trafhie and 
is delivered on a regular run, There is 
no separate air-delivery setup—which is 
one of the big reasons UPS took to wing 
in the first place. 


no pretense 


even same-day 


Company official 
dictated primarily by th 
maintain the status” of deli 
It’s no secret that that stat 
slipping. 

One estimate is that depa 
and specialty store deli 
bread and butter—have d: 
third in terms of number of 
1941. In the same period 
tion of delivered transa 
store transactions has slid 

There are various explanat 
—the effect of the war 
learned to carry home m 
parcels; the continuing cam 
part of the stores to keep | 
it; the raising of store minim 
size of orders they will deliver 
emergence of the suburba 
center where people tend to | 
what they buy in their own 
ever the reasons, 
has been a downward tren 
volume and and m 
capacity. 
¢ Bargains—UPS’ move int 
started last 
basis, is an attempt to fill 
that unused capacity. And it 
geared to do just that 

A 10-Ib. package mov 
New York and Angcl 
Air costs, at the moment, ‘ 
ing $200 worth of insuran 


on the 
ind the 


pill 


hows VCI 


more 


Summer on a 


Los 


parcel going air parcel po 
worth of insurance, costs 
same parcel in air expr 
which includes $50 worth of 
Within the nine tradin 
serves, UPS-Air will hand] 
up to 100 Ib. in weight 
in. in combined length ane 
shipper pavs a flat rate of 
age, plus a fixed rate per pr 
depends on how far the par 
there is no minimum charg¢ 
includes delivery, although 
livery area around the n 
somewhat more limited than | 
service boundaries. Pickup is available, 
too, but there’s an extra cl fo 
¢ Moving In—Initially, UPS 
to be leveling its sights m 
shipper who has been using | 
to move his small pack 
tomers. But locking compctit 
with the 
what’s involved in its air ey 
other part is a tussle for b 
the private compan that 
living out of air-borne traff 
Here is a rundown of th 
clements in the field and 
what's been happening t 
past few vears 
Air express. 
point, there has been littl 
the past few vears in the 
business handled by Railw 
division. Shipments ran ab 
hon in 1950, were 
1952, 


government 1s 


rom a vi 


about t om 


} 


will probably — b mewhere 
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Lion’s New $31,000,000 Petro-Chemicals Plant now under construction 
near New Orleans provides an onswer... MORE MIRACLE-WORKING 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER to make every arable acre produce more. 


Three-hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand extra mouths to feed every week 
... that’s the rate at which the world’s 
population is increasing. And that’s 
why the world’s arable farm land must 
produce more and more. To help do 
this, Lion Oil Company . . 
of the 
miracle-working synthetic 


. already 
producing 10% nation’s 
nitrogen 
fertilizer materials . . is building 
another new petro-chemical plant. 


Located near New Orleans, these new 


facilities will increase Lion’s nitrogen 
production by 53%. 

This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. To meet growing 
demands for higher octane gasolines, 
Lion is adding multi-million dollar 
units to its refinery at El Dorado, 
Arkansas. In Snyder, Texas, at the 
Lion-operated and partly owned Dia- 
mond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline plant, 
facilities and output have been ex- 
panded. And Lion is becoming more 


A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


FOR AGRICULTURE 


and more active in the nation’s search 
for crude oil and gas. Those are a few 
of the many reasons why Lion looks 


forward to an ever brighter future. 


Eye On Lo 5 
LION OIL COMPANY 
EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


AND INDUSTRY 





FOR TOP DRAWER 


€7 SECRETS! 


T’S the exclusive Invincible Con- 
cealed Safe Unit. Provides all the 
security of a hidden safe, plus the 
convenience of a durable Invincible 
Filing Cabinet. It’s the modern way 
to safeguard your important papers 
and valuables in office or home. 
¢ And for faster, more efficient 
filing, specify Invincible Filing 
Cabinets 
t pearance. Fits any office decor. 

\ Concealed safe unit available in 


ke 2, 3 and 4-drawer cabinet sizes. 
pA bow 


Smart, modern ap- 


Ask your office furniture dealer, or write 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 








GOES PLACES IN NARROW SPACES 


Go-Getter Powered Hand Truck 
permits maximum use of storage or produc- 


Revolvator 


The compact model shown above 
is a Hi-Straddle Lift with fingertip control— 
fully automatic 200 
erator 


tive areas 


turning arc—slight op- 


training. Let us know your problem 


and we'll help you solve it. 
Write or Phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. 
UNion 3.8120 


64 








between 4.4-million and 4.5-million this 
year. Revenue, however, has shown 
a bigger gain, through the help of a rate 
hike and some increase in the size of 
shipments. The take in 1952 was $32 
million, compared with $23-million in 
1950. For the first nine months of this 
year, there was another gain—an esti- 
mated $3.5-million over 1952. Unlike 
the rail end of the business, air express 
IS paying its way 

Airline air freight. 
end of the cargo IVCTage 
weight of shipment: roughly 200 Ib 
showed a 14% jump in volume last 
vear. But profit margins remained thin 
for most carriers as they held down 
rates to boost long-range volume and 
to mect competition. 

Combination passenger-cargo airlines 
make no special pitch for individual 
small-package callie Still, a sizable 
umount of it shows up m their cargo 
compartments. American Airlines—big 
gest freight operator among the pas- 
senger lines—figures that roughly 32% 
of all its domestic shipments weigh less 
than 50 Ib. The percentage is about 
the same for United and Trans World 
Airlines, despite the fact that all three 
lines charge on the basis of 50-Ib. 
minimums. (Generally speaking, a 
package weighing less than 35 Ib. can 
almost always move more cheaply by 
some means other than air freight.) 

‘rom a revenue standpoint, the pas- 
senger airlines get relatively little out 
of small-package — traffic I'WA- takes 
only 2.9% of its total freight revenue 
from 1 Jb.-to-50 Ib. shipments. For 
American, the percentage about 
9%. Most of the 
feel that their higher weight minimums 
have pretty much ruled them out of the 
small-parcel market 

Small parcels are small potatocs for 
the domestic all-freight airlines, too 
lying ‘Viger Line, Inc., and Slick At 
ways, the two biggest (thei 


The heavyweight 
business 


Tunis 


passenger Carriers 


merger 1s 
now hanging on final approval by the 
Civil Acronautics Board 
breakdown on then 
Viger, however, estimates that ship 
ments under 100 Ib. amount to only 
4% of its total tonnage. 

The ‘Liger line is now experimenting 
with a combination air freight-parcel 
post arrangement out of San Francisco 
It thinks this sort of operation can be 
profitable, but it is not pushing regular 
small-parcel air freight because of its 
high cost 

Air freight forwarders. 
about 40 registered air freight forward 
ers in the U.S., but only about half 
of them are active. Most of them 
depend for their living on the volume 
spread—that is the difference between 
the rate per pound at air freight for, 
sav, a 15-1b. package, which thev use 
as a basis for charging their customers, 
and the lower rate per pound thev pay 


have no exact 


volun lh lying 


There ar 


the airlines when they mingle that 
package with others into 
200-Ib. shipment. 

Forwarders’ revenue last 
ing to an estimate by John D 
son, head of the industry's ¢ 
was more than double that 
But revenue and profit are t 
things. 

kkmery Air I’reight Corp 
offers onlv a high-tag aro 
blue ribbon” service 
profit only 2% of revenu 
8% last vear. In 
volume of $4.6-million, th 
the industrv, Emery had a net 
950. 

I:mery’s position is som 
in that with a high-price speed-up ser 
ice it doesn’t have to rely ynsolida 
tion to make its living. Over half its 
volume, for instance, is in parts and 
material that are being rushed to som«¢ 
one’s production line. Other 
have to bank on consolidati« And as 
one of them said. “A good 
than a slim profit, is what vou're 
to get these davs.” 

McPherson has charged that the ait 
lines are “strangling” the freight for 
warding business by refusing to set up 
an adequate volume spread in their rate 
structures. (Air freight rat lated 
to rise, probably this month, but for 
warders generally see the hike as 
worscning their situation than 
helping.) MePherson’s own company, 
Airborne lower & Freight || 
which did a $1.9-million 
vear, has just closed six of 
outbound shipments, in those 
in New York and Chicago r than 
continue trving to expand domestic 
business, it has merged with Airgo In 
ternational Corp. in an attempt to build 
up new forcign market 

Iwo of the other big det 
American Shippers, [In | ABC 
Air l'reight Co., Inc.—have | 
in a rough-and-tumble ti 


perhaps, a 


ULTRA] UL 


rOrTw ird< rs 


rather 


likely 


coast-to-coast garment tra 

ting has been an open 

New York’s Seventh Aven 
Vhe tight competitiv. 

the gencrally 

the main reasons why fo 

der whether the new UPS 

can make a go of it. Sa 

good to have them in th 

think thev’ll be a stabilizi 

But what about thos 

sce them getting bv as they 

don’t have to take on add ment 

and peopl But the peal n this 

con it the 


slim pront 


business 
store peaks 
thev keep going without 
then?” 

For the moment, few fo 
UPS as strong competition. | 
son: “It’s a prepaid servi 
tomers can’t afford to pr 


round the he 


(dur cus 
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Westinghouse J 40 powers F4D 


to world speed record 
U. S. Navy establishes new mark of 753.4 mph 


A Westinghouse J 40 turbojet powered the Douglas F4D 
“Skyray” to 761.414 mph as it recaptured the world speed 
record for the United States by streaking to an official aver- 
age of 753.4 mph over the required course. 

Designed and manufactured by the Westinghouse Aviation 
Gas Turbine Division in South Philadelphia, Pa., the J 40 and 
other outstanding turbojets now are being produced at the 
huge Westinghouse jet engine plant in Kansas City, Mo. 

This J 40 contribution to record-breaking jet progress is 
another example of Westinghouse turbojet leadership. 


Official representatives check film of individ 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Aviation Gas Turbine ual passes—746.075, 761.414, 746.053 and 
ee : 759.499 mph—to determine official average 
Division, Lester Branch P. O., Philadelphia 13, Pa.  5-s4032-a of the Westinghouse powered Douglas F4D 


youcan6e SURE...1¢ mS 


Westinghouse SNOF” 








-Smece 1883 | 


AGE rence 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 


»( 


y | Don't blame yourself 


for costly loss or property damage 
caused by lack of property protection. 
Install sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. 
It has been providing security against 
possible disruption of business, vandal- 
ism, or many other losses or injuries for 
more than 60 years. Page Fence is avail- 
able in heavily galvanized Copper- 
Stainless Steel or 
Aluminum. NOW 
is the time to consult the skilled Page 
Fence erecting firm nearest you. For 


Bearing Steel, 


corrosion - resisting 


name and address and helpful illus- 


trated fence data, write to 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 


This Phone 


can cut costs 
for you... 


Autophone Systems 
CUT COSTS BY; 


Eliminating Delays 
immediate contact between all phones... 
boord deloys. 

Eliminating Coll-Backs 
Incoming calls for information con be answered «ithout 
necessity of calling bock 

Eliminating Non-Busines: Calls 
Where outside contact is not necessary Couch phones 
provide interoffice service only 


Eliminating Unnecessary Rental Phones 


Privately owned Couch phones reploce unnecetsary 
rental phones... eliminate their cost. 


free of switch- 


Write for Catalog 52 E 
covering systems from 
2 to 50 lines. 


Company, Inc. | 


NORTH QUINCY 71, 
MASSACHUSETTS 











New Bottlenecks for Old 
NEW YORK CITY-Last week, 


city officials opened a brand-new $2.2 
million bridge across the Bronx River 
to carry the trafic of Bruckner Blvd., a 
main trafhe artery through Bronx 
County. The new bridge (background 
in picture) has 10 lane But all traf 
fic that uses it must 
joining four-lane bridge 
Haven RR tracks 

Vhe New Haven bridge 1 
only bottleneck along the 4.6 
of Bruckner Blvd 
ough Bridge and the 
Parkway; all the 
express and four local lanes 
plan was to rebuild the two 
(plus a third, across Westchester Creek, 
near the Parkway) all at the same time. 
The two river bridges through 
without a hitch, but plans for the rail 
road bridge were stalled because the 
city and the New Haven arc 
cost, and couldn’t come to an 
on who should pay how much 

\ new plan for widening the railroad 
bridge is now pending; the New Haven 
has O.K.'d it, but the city Board of 
Istimate still hasn't made up its mind 
Under it, the railroad would pay about 
S100,000 of the cost, and the city 
$500.000 ; 


Lure of Higher Taxes 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO-A low. 


cr tax rate is an incentive that has caused 
many companics to cast longing 
toward the suburbs. But Armco Stecl 
Corp. has asked Middletown to annex 
some 600 acres of its property—despite 
the fact that the action would boost its 


ilso cross the ad 
across the New 
(foreground 

now the 
busv mules 
Tibor 


Hutchinson River 


rest of it now has six 


between the 


Phe ongmal 


bridges 


went 


sharing the 
igrecment 


eves 


tax bill by estimated 
nually. 

As things 
plant here is 
but partly in Lemon ‘To 
outside citv limits to thi 
means that Armco has had 
scparate tax return 
deal with two cparate ji 
1 host of matter So the 
quested the annexation 


stand nov 
mosth in 


said, it wanted to bring 
furnace, coke oven ind 
into the citv, “where thi 
long.” 

Current tax rate in I 
ship is SI9.98 pel $1,000 Middl 
town it’s $22.96, and will up to 
$24.96 if an 
pending, goes on the be 


idded hool ‘ now 
| ormal 
ted to 


be completed by the first the vear. 


No More Free Rides 
AUSTIN-\Merchant 1 


with them brethren und the 
worried about t cftect 
business of dow trafh 
June th me up 
thought 


annexation procceding 


in com- 
mon 
country, are 
on then 
congestion. Last 
with what they 
solution 

Under the plan, some 
merchants and the Austin 
jointly offered free bus 
from the downtown arca t 
at least $1 worth 
dise from anv one of the 
stores. Any 
bus after 9 a.m 
regular fare, get a transfer. [if 
S1 in one of the stores, the 
(1) stamp the back of the tr 
which would validate it for free bus 
ride in any direction up to 3 p.m., and 


would buy 


shopper who 
could, On 


V ould 


ster, 
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A. Statement 


by the Originators of Grade A Greaseproof Barriers 


Relative to Military Specification 


JAN-B-121, Amendments | and 2 


here has been considerable misinformation and con- 

fusion as to what products qualify under Amendments 
1 and 2 of Military Specification JAN-B-121, 

The Specification has been amended several times 
for the purpose of assuring that the armed forces obtain 
only the highest quality materials that have proven their 
worth in actual field performance. 

The requirements of the Amendments are clean-cut. 
To meet them, a greaseproof barrier must resist both 
natural and synthetic slushing agents for extended periods, 
It must be neutral and practically acid-free. It must stand 
up under aging tests without change. 


All grades of INDUW RAP, the original Grade A, 
meet and exceed without qualification all of these re- 
quirements and we so certify on all shipments. 


Importance of a Completely Creped Product 

More than twelve years’ successful usage by industry 
and the military has established creped INDUWRAP as 
the most satisfactory greaseproof wrap on the market. 
Angier's process of creping after combining kraft and 
acetate film, produces a material of maximum flexibility 
and resilience. It is easy to handle—saves time and labor. 
It conforms to odd-shaped objects, It gives greater cush- 


joning protection. 


To the best of our knowledge, INDUWRAP is 
the only structure of any Grade A, currently offered 
as a completely creped product, that will pass Amend- 
ments 1 and 2 of JAN-B-121. 


Acetate The Best Grease Barrier 
Over the years, Angicr’s research 
group has spent thousands of man hours 
studying all commercially available films 
offered as greaseproof barriers. Time 
and time again, cellulose acetate has 
proved its superiority—in the laboratory 


Also: VPI) Wrap—modern vapor rust preventive. Snake Tape—reinforced gummed tape for faster, stronger sealing Glass-wrap 


and by actual field performance—for use with natural and 
synthetic slushing agents. There are other films in use and 
some of them have a very definite place in industrial pack- 
aging. However, INDUWRAP’S structure of cclluloss 
acetate, laminated to Red Kraft by an exclusive neutral 
adhesive, makes it the finest greascproof wrap availabl 
today for use on slushed metal parts 

Developed by Angier during World War II to meet a 
new packaging requirement, INDUWRAP’S standards of 
excellence gained such wide acceptance that it became the 
basis for the original Grade A greaseproof barrier Speci 
fication, Today, though the Specification has been revised 


upward, INDUWRAP still exceeds requirements 


Be sure your products are properly protected. Buy 
INDUWRAP, the original and superior Grade A 
made to do the job, not just to pass tests, 





For new Induwrap data, phone Framingham 6146 or write: 


ANGIER CORPORATION, Framingham 7, Mass. 





INDUWRAP ° 
The original and 
superior Grade A 


greaseproof wrap. 








new, amazingly strong waterproof 


paper. Coilwrap—for the metalworking industry. ANO other protective papers for industrial, building and farm needs since 1895. Distributors in Principal Cities, 





(2) give her a bus token, gox any 
time, to replace the one she had used 

1 Dn. coming downtown 
ere S W ere It sounded like a good deal all 
around: It would boost the off-peak 
passenger load; it would bring mor 


~ } } 
shoppers downtown; it might n keep 
~ 
some cars out of the congested down 
town arcas. But last weck the plan wa 


quictly dropped 

Three possible reasons have been 
suggested for its failure: (1) People don’t 
like to ride buses in the summer heat; 
(2) the biggest department store in 
town refuscd to coopcrate nd 3) 
when three of the SO cooperating store 
found thev had been carryin 0) of 
the cost, they decided tl d had 
cnough, 


Reprieve for a Ghost 
JEROME, ARIZ. This near ghost 


town, once the center of copper mining 
tor the whole state, got the omiuse of 
a possible new lease on life last week 
New Jersey Zine Corp ic of the 
country’s major producers of nonfet 
rous metals—signed a contract with 
Verde Exploration, Ltd. ¢ vend a 
minimum of $50,000 a vear for three 
vears in a search for new mineral de 
posits in the mountainous a1 around 
Jcrome 

When Package Machinery Company engineers Phe old United Verd une at 
start to work on your packaging costs, they are Jerome closed down carly this year, 
when the ore ran out. Verde Explora- 


; a aay tion is an independent company that 
saving possible. That may mean a saving in the 
has been doing experimental drillings 


amount of material needed per package, cutting in an attempt to find nev wre 
costs by thousands of dollars a year...A saving in the area. Now New Jersev Zinc has 
of minutes in adjusting the machine for a dif- joined the search; if Verde finds pay- 


real penny pinchers — aim to give you every 


ferent size...Less time for inserting a new roll ing deposits durng the life of the con 
of wrapping material...Greater accessibility of tract, New Jersey Zinc has an option 
parts for faster cleaning and adjustment. Added to buy 51% of Verde’s stock 

up, these savings make a real contribution to 


profits. Update 


What's more, we often boost packaging 
speeds considerably, resulting in still greater CHARLESTON, S. C.—Charles- 


savings. For example, we recently perfected a ton’s on-again-off-again Union station 
secms to be off again—but th the 
citv’s blessing this time he old sta 


New esonemies ja plant operation were tion burned down in January, 1947, and 
} , ~~ the Atlantic Coast Line and the South 


never more urgently needed than they are today. at Wie teen. tees somten oh —- 
So why not let a “PACKAGE” representative theous North Charleston. The city’s 

g itv’s 
check on your present methods. attempt to force them to rebuild the 


old station ended in victory this spring 
in the U.S. Supreme Court (BW 


Mar.28'53,p155). Then a compromise 
ld 


new frozen food wrapping machine that in- 
creases production speed 60%. 


Write or phone our nearest office 


was suggested The city wo Valve 


this victory if the roads would relocate 
1h] 


rt some of their tracks that block traffic 
b- PAC KAG FE in and near Charleston. In August the 
negotiations fell through, and the roads 
Leading manufacturers look to “Package” for MACHINERY COMPANY prepared to go ahead and rebuild the 
the most advanced packaging machinery. SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS station (BW —Aug.29'53,p145 Last 
week the roads offered both to relocate 
the tracks and to improve the North 
Charleston facilities; the city has in- 
dicated it will accept. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS DENVER LOS ANGELTS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.I 
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The above picture was taken while on a slender, immensely strong Bethl 
scientists on board the oceanographic hem steel cable. This cabl de up of 
research vessel Spencer TF. Baird were 125 individual steel wire 000 feet 
making deep-sea studies off Tahiti in the long, and weighs 10 ton 
far Pacific, during a recent expedition so long a cable results mu 
covering 17,000 nautical miles. its own weight than from the 

Valuable discoveries made during this it is asked to support. To keey 
long voyage included the location of an weight as low as pos ible, 
undersea mountain rising 25,000 feet in tapered form 
from the ocean floor, as well as more de Apart from strength, th 
tailed exploration of a submarine ditch have protection against cor! 
five times as deep as the Grand Canyon. is continually exposed to s 

Oceanographic expeditions call for an air, and Bethlehem built it { 
array of strange gear, suc h as “probes” to having a tight bethanized ¢ 
record temperatures ol the silt at the Trosion-resisting Zin 
ocean floor, dredges to bring up speci- With the cable thus shie] 
mens ot deep sca lite, and devices to COTTOSIVE attack, oceano raj he 
sample ocean water at various depths. the Baird can long rely on it to hel 

‘These instruments are lowered from wrest new knowledge from 
the deck of the Baird deep into the sea mysterious lower depths 


Device for recording sea temperatures at various 


depths being lowered from afterdeck of research 
vessel, attached to end of tapered steel cable. 3 & g ke L 2 ca | t et &. ? a a L 











RUSSIAN-BUILT MiG-15, captured in Korea, is a mixture of very good and very bad workmanship. Vital parts are built carefully; 


less important parts are not. U.S. engineers now have a good idea of the production thinking behind 


Soviet Planes: Built as Well as They 


Russia’s product engineering follows 
the party line of Soviet politics: The 
end application justifies the means of 
domg the job 

U.S. enginecrs have found this to be 
is true of aircraft as, carlier this vear, 
they found it to be true of tanks 
(BW—l'eb.7'53,p40). Much of a Soviet 
lirplane is built by manual labor, and 
the work is as carcful—no more, no less 

as the part it’s building is important 
Where a part has no cttect on the 
plane's combat performance, a Russian 
imspector will pass the kind of sloppy, 
ugly workmanship that a U.S. inspector 
would throw out im disgust. But where 
i part is vital, Soviet workmanship is 
is good as any in the world 

lake the parts in the pictures above, 
for instance. According to The Weld 
ing Engineer, a McGraw-Hill publica 
tion, workmanship on the air duct (up 


70 


per right) is poor. It passed imspec 
tion because a duct is not a really vital 
part of the plane. But the control unit 
upper left) and landing-gear bracket 
both unportant components—show care 
ful work 

U.S. engineers are interested not only 
by the quality, but also the amount, of 
welding on Soviet planes. Often, 
Russtan engineers use welding on parts 
that a U.S. engineer would have made 
by some other method such as forging 
or extruding. 
¢ Comparison—The plane parts above 
ace declassified ieftovers taken from a 
MiG-15, a Russian-made jet fighter 
used by the Communists during the 
Korean war. After it was shot down, 
the plane was salvaged off the western 
coast of Korea by the U.S. Navy 

laken back to the U.S., the MiG 


was painstakingly dismantled, and 





studied by government and trial 
engineers and metallurgists at Wright 
Patterson Air Force Bas« It ot a 
verv ethical business,’ says 01 xpert, 
but it tells us what we want to know 
about Sovict production.” 

l'o start with, the MiG-1 ot so 
good an airpiane in acrodynam and 
operation as the I-86 Sabre Jet, which 
outfought it in Korea. Right the 
Air lorce is test-flving the MiG that 
was delivered to the U.S. by North 
Korean Lt. Noh Kum Suk last Sept. 2] 
It has found that in flight, a MiG pilot 
is distracted from what's going » the 
sky because the ship do t have 
cnough automatic equipment 1 con 
trols to work for him. ‘The st warn 
ing system, for example, d t tell 
him soon cnough when th lip is 


going out of control 
The drawbacks come partly from the 
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GOOD: Welds on this control unit—a vital part of the plane—would 


pass a critical U.S. inspector. 


TOP-NOTCH: Careful, patient welding on 
was probably the work of a woman. 


|'Have to Be 


poor production planning and cnginccr- 
ing that’s used in factories behind the 


Iron Curtain. After studving the cap 
tured parts in the pictures, you can 
generally say this about Sovict defense 
production 

e Russian plants need more man 
hours per part than U.S. plants, and 
generally turn out a part that’s poorer 
in quality. Probably, they take twice as 
much time. 

e‘The extravagance with man 
hours grows from a lack of advanced 
types of machine tools. 

¢ Quality control is plant 
technique that’s hardly ever used on 
finished parts. That, in turn, probably 
hurts) Russian standardization, 
times makes it dificult to interchange 
parts. 
¢ Welders—After looking at the in- 
sides of a Sovict plane or tank, you'd 


one 


SOTHIC 
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BAD: Weld 


on 


this aluminum air duct—a relatively unim 


portant part—is sloppy, crudely hammered. 


this landing-gear bracket 


MYSTERY: ‘There seems no reason for the center weld on this 


part. Possibly the metal was cracked. 


get the impression that Malenkov’s 
brother-in-law is a salesman for a weld- 
ing cquipment manufacturcr. Russian 
cngincers use welding more than any 
other production technique, at least im 
their defense equipment. By welding 
several pieces into one part, they get an 
cfhcicnt, cheap replacement for forgings 
On the other hand, a 
welded part can take more man-hours 
than forging and extruding, which are 
cne-crack operations. 

Matcrialwisc, the MiG uses more 
stecl in its parts than do U.S. planes, 
which are made more from the light 
metals. Steel is cheap, and easier to 
weld than some of the light metals. 
loo, the bulk of the Sovict’s machine 
tools are apparently tooled for cutting 
steel, a metal that has more end use: 
in the Iron Curtain cconomy than the 
light metals. So, Russian planners ask, 
why divert a part of the scarce machine 
tool capacity to metals that give you 
only a marginal improvement anyway? 

lhe Welding Engineer points out 


wy ocAtrusions. 


the Soviet 
So fal 


used 


two blind spots, though, in 
industry's choice of 
titammum—which — is 
and by U.S 
hasn't found 
equipment. And 
metal outer covermgs—are 
that the rivets are flush to thy 
‘To the experts, this means that 
Russians haven't 
weld the aluminum alloy 1S] 
that’s popular with both U.S 
Russian aircraft designer 
¢ Methods— Tlic the MiG 
parts are gas welded, using oxvacctylens 
torches. (A contrasting kind of welding 
uses an clectric arc that melts an alloy 
clectrode to form the joining bond 
Welding specialists feel that th 
preference for gas welding nother 
cluc to the thinking of Russian pro 
duction people, although the 
their finger on exactly what it mean 
Sovict engineers prefer ga 
welding because it needs less 
equipment than the are 


niterial 
being moi 
MOTE plane designer 


been on oan Russian 
heet 
ted 
urt if 
thre 


found a way te 


urcraft kin 


vet 
om 


mad 


majority of 


can't put 
may 
< x pe Tis've 


method, or 
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who skimmed the skin 


from the paint can? 




















e+e another outstanding achievement 








Now it’s goodbye—and good riddance—to bothersome, wasteful “skin” 
that formed on surfaces of partially used cans of paint! Thanks to MARBON 
9200 soluble high styrene paint chips and paint resins, paint manufac- 






turers are keeping their product permanently ‘“skinned’’—every drop 





instantly usable, ready to spread. And this is only one of the ways MARBON 





9200 is making paint manufacturers and paint customers happy! 





Paints formulated with MARBON 9200 have no lingering odor .. . have 





a tougher finish that resists acids, alkalies, salts and industrial fumes. . . 





retain their original color and gloss through many more scrubbings . . . are 





easily applied over a wider variety of surfaces by brush, roller, spray, flow 





coat, tumbling and dipping. MARBON 9200—because it comes in four vis- 





cosity grades—allows producers of paint to expand their lines using the 






same basic ingredients and equipment. And these manufacturers make 





substantial processing savings in the bargain! 





MARBON 9200 is just another example of how Borg-Warner research and 





development is helping industry improve its products and its profits! 






B-W Engineering makes it work 
B-W Production makes it available 






' 5) 
ENCINEERING 





Almost every American benefits daily from the 185 products made by 


BorG-WARNER 


"THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL « CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR « DETROIT GEAR « FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. «© MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS *« MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE 
NORGE HEAT «+ PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH «© SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. « WOOSTER DIVISION 





PRODUCTION 
























because it’s more easily adapted to the 


small parts that fill the insides of a 
fighter plane. It may be, too, that the 
Soviets are short of clectri er—for 
which arc welding has a gluttonous 
appetite. 

e Heavy Presses—Right after World 
War I, U.S. cngimccr®rs had t hunch 
that Russia would use mor id more 
one-piccc construction in it rplanc 

One reason for their hunc! is that 


the Sovicts captured some big German 
forging presses and a fe v top tech 
nicians in the field, and took them bach 


behind the Curtain. But so far, none 
of the MiGs captured by th U.S 
has shown anv one-piece « truction 
in its Components. 

U.S. industrialists are now about con 
vinced that the Russian heavy-press pro 
gram has somchow gone ast Phi 
Jron Curtain countries are short on the 
capacitv to make forging hammers and 
small presses. And they m lso_ be 
lacking in the skilled labor and en 
gineering that’s needed to iid thi 
big, complicated machin id their 
forming dics. So the Ri is have 
icaned heavily on welding technology, 
and on the plentiful supp! f manual 
labor that makes their kind of welding 
a mass-production tool 
e End results—But the manpower angle 
might be the straw that will at Icast 


weaken, if not break, the Soviet’s in 
dustrial back. Certainly, S t pro 
duction methods have cost too many 
man-hours; productivity hasn't quit 
come up to the mark set by the Com 
munist armament program. At the same 


time, defense production kept taking 
too many workers away fr the con 
sumer-goods industries, until — there 
wasn’t a comfortable output of thes¢ 
products So, this vear, the ¢ nunists 
had to shift a good part of t r man 
power away from defen t making 
items for personal and d tic usc 

eventually, Russia will to cut 
down its extravagant use of npowct 
by adopting more mechanization, if it 
expects to keep up with U.S. defense 
capacity Right now, U.S industri 
could outproduce the Soviets in an all 
out war without working weat 
Phe dangcr to Russia is that to mechan 
ize a shift might take t or run 
up a bill that might b t Ru 
sian industry or important ts of it 

Sav Russia wanted to n mize it 
forging industry for aircraft mk. Jt 
would first have to polish up the several 
industries that combine in making a 
forging press: steel fabricat hvdrau 
lic engineering, dic mak Then it 
would have to invest in tal good 


‘nd personnel training. And the finished 
product wouldn't come cl 
Take the Air lorce’s current press pro 


either 


gram, which is actually a dest, de 
velopmental kind of p t len 
presses will cost about $260-million 
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..- Automatically so.ves 


ANY prosiem oF 








TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


PLANNED-FOR-THE-PURPOSE 


Building professionals—architects, engineers, contractors—entrust 


their temperature control problems to Johnson because they want 


iishhhwe 


to equip their buildings with the most effective automatic tempera- 


po PS a Sel lf S$ 


t 


ture control apparatus. They know that every Johnson System is 


eS eee 


planned to meet the specific requirements of each individual heating, 


cooling, ventilating or air conditioning installation. 





INSTALLED-FOR-THE-PURPOSE 


Equally important, only Johnson’s own full-time engineers and 


mechanics plan and install Johnson Control Systems. Each instal- wl? 





lation, small or large, is made exactly as planned! Ou: EQUITABLE BUILDING 


RIGHT-FOR-THE-PURPOSE 


This undivided interest in and responsibility for the entire sequence 
of operations automatically produce temperature control systems 


that are unsurpassed for efficiency, economy, ¢omfort and con- 


| 
| 
) 


venience! 


For more than 60 years, Johnson has solved every conceivable type 


of automatic temperature and humidity control problem in industrial, 





business, commercial and public buildings of all sizes, new and old, 
in the ships at sea and for industrial processes. Next time you have 
such a problem, remember that it can be solved best by Johnson, 
the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively to manufaec- 


turing, planning and installing automatic temperature control systems, 


“ PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Let an experienced engineer from a 
nearby Johnson Branch Office prove to 
you the advantages of Johnson Con- 
trol for your building. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 














JOHNSON wcfclomatic Temperalu rccand 


MANUFACTURING + PLANNING + INSTALLING + SINCE 1885 -°/¢2 Conditioning CONTROL 





Don't Walk... 


EXECUTONE 


INTERCOM 


Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That's how much the New 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 


THE 


voice with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication, “In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines, Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efhiciency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


“cuimme-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinet, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation, Just mail the coupon. 


Leci/one 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. L-3 
115 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please let me have: 
(] The name of your local Distributor 
(] Complete descriptive literature 

NAME 

FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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What the Steel Industry Is Doing to 
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New Spin on Blast Furnaces 


Better yield of pig iron and a saving in coke are 
claimed for blast furnaces equipped with a rotating hopper 
and bell that feed materials down more evenly. 


What you watch in a blast furnace 
operation are the amount of pig iron 
produced, the amount of coke used, 
and the amount of iron dust that goes 
up the flue. Obviously, anything that 
raises the pig iron output and cuts the 
amount of coke and flue dust is bound 
to get close attention from blast fur- 
nace operators, 

Last week, members of the Eastern 
States Blast Furnace and Coke Oven 
Assn. pricked up their cars as engincers 
of Interlake Iron Corp. explained a new 
development that boosts efficiency. 

The method is simple; the results are 
startling. It’s a trick of spinning the 
part of the furnace top through which 
the raw matcrials are fed. ‘This dis- 
tributes the ingredients more evenly, 
makes the furnace operate more pro- 
ductively. 


¢ Series of Refinements—A draw- 
ing above shows, a_ blast furna iS 
basically nothing but 

signed stack. Raw mate 

coke, limestone—are dum 

top. Hot air is blown up { 

tom to speed the chemi 

Iron collects at the bas¢ 

drawn off in molten form 

hours. 

Over the vears, iron producers have 
made several small but important im- 
provements in biast furna Phe draw- 
ing shows some of these. | 1 has con 
tributed to increases in ire itput and 
savings in raw matcrials; t ther they 
have turned the once sin blast fun 
nace into a machine that h 
a serous Compctitor. 

e Greatest Since . . .—! 
velopment of the spinning | 


VCI had 


ke’s de- 


mace top 
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NEW INDUSTRY for Canada 


The Furnace Carbon Black plant of Cabot Carbon of 
Canada Ltd. is Canada’s first oil furnace carbon black plant. 


The principal process equipment was designed by Cabot 


Engineering Company of Pampa, Texas, affiliates of Cabot 
Carbon of Canada, Ltd. Stone & Webster Canada Limited, with 


the assistance of Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, 


furnished consulting services and constructed the plant. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED 





- 


Cabot Carbon of Canada Ltd.'s new plant at Sarnia, Ontario, supplies high abrasion furnace black and 
fast extruding furnace carbon black for Canadian-made tires and other rubber goods. 

















Adding new coke ovens to help meet 
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demands 


of increasing steel capacity 


The making of coke is a little known 
but link in the steel production 
chain-—an important ‘‘behind the 
i contributor to the spectacular 
advance in. the quantity, quality and 
ty of st el output National Steel, 


ovens, 


vital 
scenes 


var 
now Operating hundreds of cok 
is adding over 100 more to help supply 
th larver volume of pig iron requ red 
by National Steel’s stead 


steelmaking capacity. 


ly expanding 


starts with select d 
1 so that 
1 product. 
about 18 


The coking process 


' ; 
coal, washed, sized and blend 
a manutactur 


“baked” tor 


itis virtu illy 


This coal Is 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY 


hours in the coke oven. 
the weight of the coal 

Most of the remainder is recov 
the form of gas, chemicals, oils and tars 


About 70% 
b comes coke, 
1in 


trom which come an array of products 
from antibiotics to nylons, 


In this illustration by Peter Helck, 
white-hot coke is being pushed from an 


ranging 


oven into a special car, for transporta- 
tion toa quenching tower, The quenched 
coke 1s then dumped on th sloping 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Detroit, Mich. Ar or supple eirton, W Va. Wor larg j 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. NATIONAL MINES CORP. NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION Genera: opices 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Phosphate + Potash + Plant Food + Chemicals + Industrial Minerals + Amino Products 
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“. . . consumption of coke 
decreased about 75 Ib. for 
each net ton of pig iron 
produced .. .” 


BLAST FURNACES starts on p. 74 


was clescribed by some delegates at the 
Cleveland convention as the first great 
unprovement in the distribution of 
furnace stock since Arthur McKee in 
troduced the bell top as a spreading de- 
vice. ‘That happened back in the early 
1900s. 

The furnace operators were impressed 
with the figures on two Interlake fur 
naces at ‘Toledo, equipped two years 
ago with the rotating tops. Interlake 
engineers H. W. Campbell and C. P. 
Johnson reported these effects in two 
years of operation: 

¢ Production of pig iron was in 
creased 15% to 20%. 

¢ Consumption of coke decreased 
about 75 Ib. for each net ton of pig 
iron produced. 

e Flue dust decreased more than 
250 Ib. per net ton of pig iron. 

¢ The volume of heated air blown 
through the furnace was increased by 
about 10,000 cu. ft. per minute. 

Now Interlake has equipped five of 
its six merchant-iron blast furnaces 
with its patented spinning tops, and it is 
arranging to make the svstem available 
to the industrv as a whole. It’s fairly 
simple to modify furnaces to install a 
revolving hopper and bell. 
¢ Step in Expansion—Interlake is rated 
as the largest independent producer of 
merchant iron, with annual capacity of 
1.5-million gross tons. 

in 1948, Interlake began a $35-mil 
lion expansion program that was com 
pleted only this year. 

This program gave the company’s 
operating department a chance to urge 
a better method of charging the blast 
furnaces. It got an O.K. to try the 
rotating top on the two Toledo fur 
naces. 
¢ How It Works—The usual pair of 
skip hoists dumps the raw materials 
into a hopper. This feed stock then 
pours down a_ bell-shaped spreader, 
which drops the stuff on a larger bell 
over the melting zone of the furnace. 
In Interlake’s system, the hopper and 
the smaller bell start spinning as each 
load on the skip hoist approaches dump- 
ing position. They rotate at 20 to 28 
rpm. during the few seconds of actual 
dumping; then they stop automatically 
until the next load approaches. 

e Why It’s Needed—A blast furnace 
can operate efficiently only when the 
raw materials are distributed in the 
proper proportions. It doesn’t use these 
ingredients effectively when there’s a 
concentration of iron ore in one spot, 
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of coke in another, of limestone in an- 
other. 

McKee’s bell-shaped distributing de- 
vice was the first successful attempt at 
getting a more uniform mix. Buggies of 
raw materials were dumped on this bell 
at prearranged points; the stuff then 
slid down on all sides. A little later, 
the skip hoist replaced the procession 
of buggies; it dumped its load in the 
center of the bell top. 

lo keep the raw materials coming 
fast enough, iron makers then began 
using a pair of skip hoists. These 
couldn't both dump in the exact center 
of the big bell, so a hopper was added, 
and a smaller bell under it to spread 
materials on the big bell. Next came 
a device to turn the small bell slowly a 
predetermined number of degrees to 
distribute a load better. 
¢ Drawbacks—The system still left 
something to be desired. 

For one thing, materials pour down 
through the hopper in different ways: 
Coke swirls a lot, limestone swirls less, 
and moist and sticky iron ore slides 
straight down. 

Then, too, turning the small bell at 
regular intervals of, say, 60 degrees 
doesn't distribute the stock perfectly 
evenly on the large bell. In turn, the 
latter could only dump the stuff into 
the furnace as it came. 

Moreover, with the double-skip hoist, 
each skip in dumping its load tends to 
favor the near side of the hopper. 

Interlake’s spinning hopper and bell 
otate against the direction in which 
the materials swirl down through the 
hopper. The materials are spun off on 
the large bell as evenly as if they had 
been raked into place. They slide down 
into the melting zone of the furnace 
in near-perfect mixture. 
¢ Savings—The furnace operators at the 
Cleveland meeting were impressed 
cnough by the saving of up to 75 Ib. 
of coke per net ton of pig iron—on a 
furnace that turns out 800 to 1,200 
tons per day, this adds up. But they 
were equally impressed by other savings 
reported by Interlake. 

For example, the improved mix of 
materials permits a much greater blast 
of heated air to be blown through a 
furnace. Before installing the spinning 
top, Interlake was blowing 47,000 or 
48,000 cu. ft. per minute — the 
furnaces; now it’s possible to blow as 
much as 57,000 cfm. This is regarded 
as principally responsible for improved 
yield of pig iron. 

Another reason for better yield is the 
decrease in flue dust: A lot more of the 
fine iron ore that goes into the furnace 
is coming out as pig iron instead of go- 
ing up the flue. 
¢ Flue Dust—The fine particles of ore 
that are blown out of the mass inside 
the furnace aren’t lost; they’re trapped 
in dust catchers. But they have to be 








Lift 1000 Ibs. 
40 ft. per minute 





HOIST 


@ee 
Lift rate... 
over 40 ft, per minute! 


Ad 
Overall length 104" 
weighs only 28' Ibs. 







Betters all safety 
requirements . 
explosion-proof operation! 


SA 


Give production a /ift. . . save time 
and labor with ARO Air Hoists for 
shipping docks .. . heat treating de- 
partments .. . refineries, chemical 
plants and plating departments. . . 
machine shops and founiirias or 
appliance, furniture, textile, automo- 
bile and aircraft assembly lines... 
stock rooms. Send for full details. 
The Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohie 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
in Canoda—Aro Equip # of Canada, itd Toronto, Ont 


| AIR HOIST 


Also... Air Tools... 
Lubricating Equipment 


















Board of strategy for 
your ‘Operation Push Button” 


Your eed for mechanization today finds a powerful ally in the machine 


design talents of Osborn. 


When your Osborn Brushing Analyst recommends the latest in “push button” 
brushing methods to solve your cleaning and finishing problems he is backed by 
experienced engineers and craftsmen—research men, designers and production 
men who serve you these ways: (1) They develop basic brushing methods to 
solve your problem. (2) They help your engineers or your machine builder to 
design the right brushing machine for you. (3) If desirable, they even design 
the brushing machine for you and supervise its construction. The proper ap- 
proach depends on your needs. The main thing is: 


You know your brushing problems are in good hands when you call in your 
OBA. This thorough service is yours for the asking. Call today or write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-23, 5401 Hamilton Ave.; Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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processed in a sintering machine that 
bakes them into chunks before they can 
be fed back into the furnace. Interlake’s 
sintering machine at Toledo, with capac 
ity of 800 tons a day, has had less and 
less flue dust to process since the spin 
ning tops were installed. 

(hat’s due to the imp d mix, 
which exposes the fin ticles to 
chemical action instead of | ig them 
free to blow away. 
¢ Furnace Linings—Interla} fuses to 
speculate on what the spinning top, 
with its better distribution of stock, 
will mean in the useful life of blast fur 
nace linings, a costly item ron pro 
duction. 

I:ngineers point, how xperi 
ence of the two Toledo furnaces first 
equipped with spinning tops. One fur 
nace has produced 645,545 net tons, 
with the lining still in perfect condition. 
Before being modificd, the same fur 
nace had to be relined after one cam 
paign that produced 735,999 net tons 
and another that viclded 511,357 net 
tons. 

The second furnace ha t to catch 
up with pre-spinning-top production 
records, but its lining is in perfect con 
dition still. Only time will show if the 
lining can match the two previous rec- 
ords of 1,202,010 net tons and 1,330.- 
680 net tons, sect before the new top 
was installed. So far, thi equipped 
furnace has produced 587 net tons. 


Taping a Giant 


The workman above is applying insulating 
tape to coil ends of the stationary outer 
frame of a 135,000-kilowatt turbine gen- 
erator, able to produce enough power to 
meet the needs of a city of 270,000 popu- 
lation. The giant generator is being manu- 
factured at the East Pittsburgh (Pa.} plant 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. It’s one 
of the first units produced on the firm’s 
new 1,000-ft. generator aisle 
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CREDIT UNION HELPS DOW CHEMICAL 
WORKERS MANAGE PERSONAL FINANCES 


Employees find this self-help plan makes saving and 


bill-paying easier. For the company it solves many 


personnel problems and contributes to high morale. 


DR. MARK E. PUTNAM, Executive 
Vice-President of The Dow Chemical 
Company, says, “I sincerely believe 
that we have today happier, more se- 
cure people, and a finer, more progres- 
sive community, because of the Dow 
Chemical Employees’ Credit Union.” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY'S plant in 
Midland, Michigan, employs approximately 9,800 
men and women. Dow is one of the nation’s leading 
producers of chemicals. 


CREDIT UNION TREASURER Stan Pacen- 
ski (right) is well known to his fellow employees 
at Dow Chemical. Here he discusses with boiler- 
maker Julius Blasy (father of six children), the 
advantages of low-cost 


credit union loans to 


family men Aim of credit unions is to give 
friendly, understanding help in personal money 

I , 
problems, Often credit unions provide life insur- 


ance on loans atno prenuum ‘ harge to borrowers. 


“HAVING A CREDIT UNION 
right where we work makes saving 
a lot easier,’ says Dougald McLean, 
electrician, “It’s given me the habit 
ol putting something away each pay 
day. My savings here pay better 
dividends than | ever got anywhere 
else’’.... Asan rdded ervice many 
credit unions automatically provide 
life insurance for savers. If a mem 
ber dies, his family receives not only 
his savings, but an e jual amount of 


insurance money up to $1000 


THE CREDIT UNION IS OPERATED by 
its members at no cost to management. Mem- 
bers take active interest in credit union affairs, 
serve when elected on Board of Directors 
(above). Credit unions have been operated 
for more than 100 years. America’s 16,000 
credit unions serve over 8,000,000 members. 


ND MAIL 
Madison 1, Wis 


CLIP A 
Dept. 8W-8, Credit Union, 


e, without cost, complet 
: ng a credit union. 


er 
Please send ™ 
formation on organizt 


NAM en 


ADDRESS 


COMPANY NAME—— 


THIS IS FOR You. If you are an employee of a 
company, or belong to a church, lodge or club with 
50 or more people, you can have 1 credit union 
there and become a member. If you are an em 
ployer, encourage a credit union in your plant or 
office. Mail this coupon now, You'll get full infor- 


mation on how to join or help start a credit union, 





No question about what 
yu said 


the facts are 
crystal clear 











STEEL FACING, handicapped in nickel supply, has lagged in competition with .. . 


Steel Gets Set to Crowd 


The death this week of the govern- 
ment’s nickel-restricting Order M-80 
fired the starter’s gun for a race that will 
involve stecl and aluminum = men, 
architects, builders, and investors in 
midcity real estate. 

It was the salesmen of nickel-bearing 
stainless stecl who were on their marks 
at the starting line ready to jump off at 
the signal on No. 1; the rest of the 
pack were bracing to receive their on- 
rush. For with nickel restrictions off, 
nickel-bearing stailess will now be able 
to compete on an even basis with alum- 
inum for the spectacularly growing busi- 
ness in metal-clad commercial build- 
ings. 

Only a couple of years back, the 
metal-clad building was largely a hope- 
ful gleam in the metal producer’s eye. 
Today, it’s no trend—it’s a market 

But while the metal wall has been 
coming with a rush, steel has been held 
back by M-80, one of the earliest mate- 
rials-control orders after Korea, which 
rigidly restricted a scant nickel supply 


to military, atomic, and stockpile uses. 
Consequently, the principal competitor 
of nickel-bearing staink iuminum— 
has had the field pretty much to itself; 
and the aluminum crowd hasn't wasted 
a minute. 

Now steel is out for its shar 

Revocation of M-80 came just about 
in time for stainless—the market has 
been off badly for a couple of months, 
basically because of a drawdown in 
heavv inventories of straight-chromium 
grades of stainless. This has been accen- 
tuated by the fact that most users prefer 
nickel-bearing stainless to the straight- 
chrome grades—and they knew nickel 
would soon be available 


1. What's in It for Metal? 


There’s nothing terribly new, of 
course, in the use of metal on building 
exteriors. Numerous cast-iron buildings 
were erected in the last century. Metal 
was used fairly widely on the Empire 
State and Chrvsler buildings, in mid- 
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ALUMINUM SKINS for office buildings. But with nickel restrictions off now .. . 


Aluminum in Metal-clads 


town New York, almost 25 vears ago 
During and since the war, insulated- 
metal-pancl construction has been 
adopted widely for industrial buildings 
and structures not subject to the rm 
strictions of downtown building codes 
But the use of a metal skin for a 
downtown office building is quite new 
Many of those that exist, as a matter 
of fact, aren’t downtown at all. ‘They’ re 
located at plant sites—as office or r 
search buildings—crected as experimen- 
tal or pilot models to prove out the 
metal-clad theory for downtown use. 
A metal skin for a multistory office 
building is just that—a thin outer cover- 
ing of metal that clothes the steel and 
concrete frame in place of masonry. It 
goes on in panels of varying size and 
thickness, usually one or two stories 
high, that fasten to the framework and 
joint to make a weatherproof surface. 
These may be “sandwich” panels 
with an inner and outer face of metal 
and insulation between; or they may 
be just metal facing, to be backed up 
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by insulation or masonry. Thickness 
varies, among other things, according 
to whether the panels are cast (usually 
4 in. thick) or are the thinner pressed 
sheets. It took 1,800 aluminum panels, 
each two stories high and more than 
44 ft. wide and containing two 
windows, to cover a 26-story building 
in a 64-day job in New York last sum- 
mer (BW —Aug.8'53,p28). 
¢ Major—Aluminum Co. of America, 
with its capacity doubled since Korea, 
now looks to the metal-clad building as 
a major market (BW—Scp.26’53,p1 38). 
It makes no secret of a list of 54 struc- 
tures already completed, or under con- 
struction, or being designed that are 
committed to a wide—or complete—use 
of aluminum on their exteriors. And 
there are three significant things about 
Alcoa’s list: 

¢ More and more buildings are 
using more and more metal on their 
exteriors. 

¢ More and more of the later addi- 
tions to that list are major downtown 





kite-tail... 
high! 


There's nothing like catching the tail 
of a kite riding the high winds... 
to go UP! 

It’s done every day, in the plastics 
field. Businesses moving staidly 
along discover the soaring plastics 
market... find they can go 
skyward in a jump by selling the 
people who use plastics... and 
keep on selling them, as 

they use more and more plastics. 





Look in a hardware store... 
thousands of items with 
plastics in em. Poke about a 
drugstore, count the uses of 
plastics (if you can). 

Look into the skyrocketing 
Statistics of pounds used, 

Or new uses, or the astonishing 
role of plastics in every 
industry that’s re-designing 

its products to cut costs, do a 
better job, se// more. 

What have you to contribute to 
this manufacturing boom? 
Maybe materials . . . or machines 
.+. Or instruments .. . or supplies. 
MODERN PLASTICS can 

tell you. For years, it 

has helped the plastics 

industry to soar... and 

a lot of other businesses 

to soar with it. 


“ee 


MODERN 


PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication 
Member ABC—ABP 


$75 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 
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HEAT 


PROBLEMS! 


Solve them 
instantly 


WITH EAGEOL HEAT MACHINES! 


Model PW-189 
189,000 BTU per hr. (unvented) 
Also available in Model VO-168 (168,000 BTU) 
with vent optionol. 


Portable, oil-burning Fageol Heat Machines solve your temporary 


heating problems in seconds . . . 


indoors and out! 


: With just a snap of the switch you get instant heat on loading docks, 
in buildings under construction, in drafty plants, warehouses . . . all 


hard-to-heat places. 


Fageol Heat Machines spray heated air evenly in all directions 
at floor level .. . heat the work zone, not overhead waste space. They keep 


men warm at work in coldest weather... 


increase efficiency, boost 


production, improve morale, eliminate seasonal idleness! 


See your nearest distributor. Or write factory for details. 


A 8256 


Easy to move from job to job. 


FAGEOL MEAT MACHINE CO. 


5725 MT. ELLIOTT AVENUE © DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 





FASTER, 
SAFER 
LOADING 





New adjustable hydraulic ramp for loading docks 


The new Leva-Dock Ramp travels up 
or down automatically to keep on the 
level with vehicle bed. Thus you can 
quickly load and unload trucks and 


trailers without using loose plates, 
bridge ramps or other slow and dan- 
gerous methods. This hydraulic ramp 
compensates 4 ways for varying truck 
bed heights, out-of-level trucks and 


spring deflection. A new automatic 
safety device prevents accidents and 
costly delays. 

The Leva-Dock is powered by a 
dependable Rotary hydraulic jack and 
power unit. Rugged all-steel construc- 
tion with 20,000 Ib. capacity. Simple 
to install, inexpensive to operate— 
practically no maintenance. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG RE-402 


Rotary Leva-Dock Ramps: 


Rotary Lift Co., 1038 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 





commercial buildings. Th located 
everywhere in the nation, and they're 
to serve blue-chip tenants—banks, in- 
surance companies, and u 

e The list is being en] 
weekly. 

Study of this single list, in short, 
makes it very plain that the metal-clad 
building is moving downtown. It’s not 
very hard to figure out why 
¢ Style and Speed—Its very newness is a 
factor, particularly with th ulative 
builder or the investor. As with auto 
mobiles, stvles change in buildings. The 
commercial building owner with a new 
wrinkle to plug gets extra publicity and 
a certain prestige-appeal that helps pull 
tenants. 

There’s avery” wid 
further, that the metal-clad str 
an casy one to maintain—and that’s a 
major point with the long-pull investor. 

You can crect metal-clad walls rap- 
idly. That shortens the istruction 
period, brings rents in soot lowers 
a contractor's overhead, minimizes 
weather delays. 

e Contention—Nictal-clad ills are 
lighter than masonry. That reduces 
foundation and structural investment. 
But you can develop a_ frightening 
amount of argument as to widely 
such savings offset metal’s higher cost. 
The ficld is new enough—and individual 
designs and building codes differ widely 
enough—that many experts who love 
metal exteriors quite concede thev can’t 
draw up a “balance sheet’’ that fairly 
evaluates all true costs of metal skins 
versus conventional mason xteriors. 

There’s some dispute, al to the 
exact value of the extra vielded 
the building owner by the fact that 
metal-clad walls are substantially thinner 
than equivalent masonry W hat- 
ever its value—and that can widely, 
depending on the buildin use, its 
location, the code governin there’s 
a saving to be had, either a usable 
en lo c 


red almost 


cement, 
ucture 1S 


space or a smaller perimet 
a given area 
e More to Learn—All this isn’t to say 
that the metal-clad comm | build 
ing is about to sweep all npeti 
tion awav bv the end of th There 
are plenty of expert archit ind 
builders who know a good 
this type of construction. But there’s 
a lot still to be learned ne New 
York architect with consid metal 
clad expcricnce found a st 
nomical way to hang metal els on a 
structure now being built the West 
Coast. It suggested further refinements 
in fabrication and assembly that, he 
figures, could lower pane! 
Then, too, the research din 


ibout 


cco 


tor for a 
major stainless steel prod deeply 
intrigued by the complex 
that arise when you form thin sheets 
of metal into structural panels bearing 
a decorative design. Tk nvineed 
there’s a proper ratio of sheet gauge to 


problems 
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the width (or length) of a flat expanse 
of metal. Violate that ratio aad you'll 
find your building skin deforming badly. 
But exactly what are the most eco- 
nomical ratios—for the various grades 
and gauges of various metals? This ex- 
pert is by no means sure that anyone 
has that problem solved today. 

Die costs—which arise in forming the 
architect’s decorative design on a flat 
metal sheet—pose another problem. If 
you went to standard panel-decoration 
designs, you could amortize expensive 
dies without difficulty. But how many 
individualists—and highly competitive 
architects—will be content with stand- 
ard decorative designs? For that matter, 
how many building owners would ac- 
cept such regimentation? 


ll. The Sales Race Is On 


Deeply as the architects and builders 
disagree on various techniques of the 
metal-clad building, they're a con- 
tented crew by comparison with the 
producers of the competing materials. 
Basically, of course, that means stain- 
less steel and aluminum. But they're 
not the only entries. 

There’s porcelain enamel, for in 
stance. And there’s glass, too. No 
metal, to be sure, glass can’t be over- 
looked in today’s building tussle. It 
has snagged two famous jobs—New 
York City’s U.N. Building and Lever 
House—and, broadly speaking, poses 
many of the same problems—and offers 
much the same rewards—as metal skin 
panels. Those who ought to know say 
it’s distinctly more costly than metal 
skins. 

Porcelain enamel, apparently, is a 
stepchild. The steelmaker who can’t 
sell a job to stainless would happily 
sell enameling sheets in competition 
with aluminum. But no sanc _steel- 
maker would push enamel over higher- 
priced stainless. Nor has anv stecl- 
maker found a way to get around sev- 
eral obvious problems in enamel—pri- 
marily its hard-to-handle rigidity. 

Trouble with porcelain is, about the 
time vou write it off, you could drive 
down the street and notice a lot of 
small structures—gas stations, for in- 
stance—that look very nice in their 
porcelain-enamel skins. Also, if vou 
visit Hartford, Conn., some vears 
hence, you'll doubtless see a porcelain- 
cenamel-covered hotel that Statler is 
building there. 
¢ Insulated Panels—And if vou can turn 
your back on glass and porcelain enamel, 
you still must consider the makers of 
insulated panels. If you're building 
without code restrictions, or at least 
without the requirement of an 8-in. 
masonry wall or a two-hour-fire-resistant 
wall, look no further. Any one of a 
number of producers will sell you a 
metal-clad (aluminum or _ stainless), 
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Arvit ean wh ihe - 2 
).2 pRrock 


es p \SBURG NY 


’ This is one of seven Ransburg installations in 


‘ ; Arvin plants located in Columbus, Seymour, 


2 ty 4 Greenwood, North Vernon and Franklin, Indiana 

.F 
d 
When Arvin chair seats and chair backs were redesigned to 
be perforated with hundreds of little holes in each piece, the 


former dipping method of coating was unsatisfactory. Here are 
other reasons why RANSBURG NO. 2 PROCESS was selected 


to do the finishing job: 
@ Simplicity and rapidity with which colors may 
be changed without slowing production. 
@ Less floor space required. 


© Provides improved quality with no variance 
in the required 7/10 mil film thickness. 


© Former maintenance and clean-up time re- 
duced to a minimum. 


No savings in paint cost were anticipated. However, the RANS- 
BURG NO. 2 PROCESS— in providing the above, desirable 
advantages—still enables Arvin to reduce finishing costs 10%. 


And, that over dip coat! 
Write for literature showing a variety of typical pro- 


cuen, duction installations in factories all over the country. 


L— / 
/\Ghdlieg WECTRO-COATING CORP. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Want to know more about production efficiency of the 
NO. 2 PROCESS as it applies to YOUR production? 











MEMO 


TO: VP in Charge of Manufacturing 


FROM: 
SUBJECT: 


Plant Electrical Engineer 
Location of New Welding Equipment 


I have your memorandum pointing gt 
dozen good reasons why the new welding 
equipment should be located at on 
southeast corner of the plant. “ 
studied this from the standpoint 0 


power needs. 


a change in plant layout, as you r 
probably figured, can't be made onto 

a complete overhaul of our yiaigne 

The present system is already 
over-taxed, and it would be impossible 
for it to handle the added heavy 
demanded by welding equipment— 
this current would have 
the entire length of 


Such 


system. 


currents 
especially since 
to be carried over 
the plant. 

was probably okay 
built, but it's our 
today. 


The present system 
when the plant was 
biggest bottleneck 


i ions 
Therefore I'm drawing up recommendat : 
S — 
an entirely new electrical system 
meet our needs 


l as today. 


for : 
system we can count on to 


ten years from now as wel 


E. E. 

















Flex-A-Power, Trumbull’s modern 
electrical busway system, takes 
guesswork out of plans for power 
distribution. It can be altered or 
extended. It can be dismantled in one 
building and re-installed in another — 
quickly, easily and with complete re-use 
of parts. It points the way to greater 
efficiency, flexibility, and safety. It’s 
ready for the future today. 

Write for Bulletin BW-8 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


DISTRIBUTION ASSEMBLIES DEPARTMENT 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
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lightweight, thin-walled building 
will go up faster than 

And its walls will be cheaper 

brick. 

¢ Downtown Codes—Stil! 

clad market is moving downt 

when get there, the 
interested in a metal-clad 
reduced, by the building cod 
less or aluminum—backed 
certain amount of masonr 
much, and of what qualit) 

do building codes—that is to 

¢ Competition—I t's 

competitive battle for whic] 

and builders them 
weck, when nickel-staink 

the market. For any staink 

can tell vou why his stuff j 

plausible metal skin.”” Your n 

the aluminum man, can 

impressive list of builders and 
proud of their choice 

Do vou want fire-resistan 
melts at about 2,650F, alum 
where between 1,200] 

Or does price intrigue vor ul can 
buy a square foot of .125-in. aluminum 
for about 63¢, whereas a quare foot of 
nickel-stainless, thick ill cost 
vou about 79¢. And vou can do a 
lot more with that aluminum 
in the way of design, than th 
thinner stainless sheet 

Still, that aluminum 5 vill di 
color, over the lot than 
nickel-stainless will—unles 
it, at a cost of, sav, 25¢ to ¢ 
ft. So vou’ll want to know 
kind of atmosphere your building 
have to live in 

Does structural integrity nst cor 
rosion. worry Just relax. An alu 
minum still servin Pitt 
burgh’s Federal Reserve Bank lding 
20-odd vears after crection. It’s dirty, 
but it’s tight. And 20-odd mil up the 
Allegheny River, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
is only now replacing a me than 30 
vear-old 12% chromium sta 
over the furnac« shop of it 
works. lor 
chrome can’t even 
for “IS and 8,” the n 
vou're about to be sold 
* Back and Forth—They’|! 
“Stainless is the premium 
railroad cars, buses, and 
But “aluminum can give 
fent shades without goin; 
or cnameled finishes.” 

Whatever interests 
even dreaming of building 
ably find a stainless man in fic 
next week. The steel people are just 
that anxious to recoup th nd lost 
under Order M-80. 

And you certainly haven't forgotten 
how hard that aluminium salesman wa 
selling last week? 

Whichever metal you ch« 
be abreast of the market 


vou d 


you 


in old f 


braced 


ind 


035 in 


hect, 


that 


vcars, a 
per sq 
what 

will 


xacth 


vou? 
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corrosion resist 
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These IDEAS from Remington Rand... 
boost record-keeping production by 30%! 


How to keep track of 23,000 different parts, with 
inventories constantly in balance to prevent pro- 
duction delays and costly overstocking? This was 
the problem faced by the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, and a tough one it was. 

The problem was solved by an idea from Rem- 
ington Rand... mechanized inventory control. 
Now, Robot-Kardex units go through their electri- 
fied paces with electrifying speed, controlling this 
vast inventory down to the last nut and bolt. A mere 
touch of the index key and the slide containing any 
desired Kardex record comes to the clerk, posi- 
tioned for rapid, convenient, desk-height posting 
and reference. Any one of over 4,000 records is at 
the fingertips in seconds! Kardex Visible Records 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


eeteeeeeeoeaseoooase 


— housed and delivered by Robot-Kardex — save 
up to 30% on posting time — up to 59% on space 
— minimize physical fatigue — help to reduce 
employee turnover. 


Good Example of Robot-Kardex Inventory and 
Production Control. Send for your FREE copy of 
CR909, “How Robot-Kardex Parts Control Saves 
Time and Money for the Cummins Engine Com 

pany.” This Certified Report is full of eye-opening 
facts about up-to-the-minute inventory and pro 

duction control. For your copy, and there’s no obli 

gation, call your Remington Rand man at our 
nearest office, or simply write to Remington Rand, 
Room 1341, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





Seeereeseeeger« 





your 


Best from 
RDeERS: 


Ger\the 


Soundcraft Magnetic Tape is exactingly 
engineered to. take full advantage of the 
extraordinary electronic excellence built 
into today’s fine new tape recorders. 

That’s why progressive businessmen 
insist on Soundcraft Tape for faithful, 
full-quality recordings of conferences, 
speeches, sales-training programs . . . for 
making high-fidelity movie and slide film 
sound tracks ... for every important 
recording need. 

You'll be deeply impressed with the 
fine new office and home tape-recording 
equipment. Hear it at its best—with 
Soundcraft Tape! 

. 


REEVES 


SOUNDCRAFT 
von ered a 

















FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


ASSURES continuity OF YOUR BUSINESS 


Business mortality from Fires is 
increasing due to more and bigger 
Fires, higher property values, and 
replacement difficulties. To assure 
continuity of your business, install 


GLong Automatic Sprinklers. They Each worker gets checks that allow him a maximum of five additional special tools. 
provide permanent protection. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 


arecrerrererremetl | How to Stop Hoarding of Tools 
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PULP AND PAPER 


\ ¢ 
\ ” 


TEXTILES 


:*; 
4, 
IRON AND STEEL” 


Lare a trip with. 


MATHIESO? 
Technical ServiceMan 


This man, typical of the Mathieson Technical Sépyiee Staff, 

is experienced on an industry-wide basis in the , nding and use 
of industrial chemicals. Every day, as a trip witha % 
Technical Service Man would show, bri 
on which his broad experience is invaluable. For example is” 


A paper mill in New England is visited and advised on super 
bleaching with chlorine dioxide. A soap manufacturer in the 
Middle West wishes to discuss the advantages of low-iron 
caustic. A chemical plant in the East is counseled on the 
storage and handling of sulphuric acid. Several Southern textile 
mills are visited in connection with the storage of soda ash 

A gray-iron foundry in Ohio is advised on controlling sulphur 
with Purite. A glass plant in the Southeast wants information 
on soda ash and nitrate of soda. A petroleum refinery in the 
Southwest seeks assistance on the handling of caustic soda, 
and several water works are advised on taste and odor 
control with chlorine dioxide. 


And so it goes. More and more, industry is looking to 
Mathieson Technical Service for practical assistance on the 
handling and use of basic chemical raw materials. A call to 
your Mathieson representative is all that’s needed to avail 
yourself of this industry-wide experience. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MATHIESON 202 


caustic soda * sodaash « chlorine « sulphur * bicarbonate of soda 
dry ice and carbonic gas * ammonia «+ sodiumnitrate «+ nitric acid 
hydrazine products *« sodium methylate * sodium chlorite » hypochlorite 
products « sulphuric acid «¢ ethylene glycols and oxide + methanol 


PETROLEUM WATER AND SEWAGE 
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A Column of Money-Saving Uses of Black & Decker Portable Electric Tools 


Smooth Going 
on the Right Track 


Keeping the trains “high-balling”’ on the nation’s railroads isn’t an easy job. But one 
major line smooths out its problems (and its track) with Black & Decker Portable 


Grinders. They use 1 





A Job You'll Take a "Shine" To 





One way to get a good start for a fine 
finish is illustrated here. It’s done by 
putting a Black & Decker Portable 
Grinder on the job. In place of its ab- 
rasive disc, a cotton buffing wheel is used 
on the shaft. And the manutacturer of this 
good-looking piece of work finds that B&D 
does the job faster, too. 





B&D Grinder Tunes Up a Flute 





Flute Grinding of taps was causing a 
production bottleneck for one tap and 
reamer manufacturer. He didn’t have 
enough tools. So he adapted two 8” Black 
& Decker Bench Grinders to fit his re- 
quirements. Wheel Guards and tool rests 
were removed and a small (about 2” 
diam.) grinding stone replaced the con- 
ventional ones. Result: Production in- 
creased 25%. And there was a saving on 
original equipment costs. 


90 


of these portable grinders on rails and frogs . . 


find that 
they can prolong the service life, economi- 

cally and satistactorily. Portability and 
easy handling of the tools means the grind- 
ing jobs can be done without interrupting 
service, even during peak traffic hours. 
When it comes to sav ing time, money and 
manpower, B&D keeps railroads and many 
other satisfied users on the inside track. 





What's Your Problem? 





Take a look around your plant. You'll 
find a number of operations on which 
Black & Decker Portable Electric Tools 
could speed up the job and do it better at 
the same time. Black & Decker Tools... 
grinders, sanders, drills, screwdrivers .. . 
do jobs from 2 to 10 times faster than old 
methods. Give them a try. To locate your 
nearest B&D Distributor see “TOOLS- 
ELECTRIC” in the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. And mail this coupon 
for your free Black & Decker Catalog. It 
will give you data on more than 100 
portable electric tools. 


THE BLACK & DECKER MFG. Co. 
Dept. W-2, Towson 4, Maryland 


Please send me my FREE copy of the Black 
& Decker Portable Electric Tool Catalog. 


itackscminnewes ....Zone State 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Cast steel blades in this 
fit within 15 thousandths (0.015) of an 
inch. They are in the stationary unit 
of a blower that will churn up winds 
of 2,500 mph. in a new wind tunnel 
Westinghouse is building for the Air 
lorce. 


picture must 


® 
Cleveland Crane & 
Wickliffe, Ohio, is getting into the 
lieavy press field. A new line of presses 
with capacities ranging upward from 
160 tons will supplement the com 
pany’s Steelweld Bending Press and 
Shear lines originally developed and 
introduced many years ago 


Engineering Co., 


The budget plan to help homeowners 
modernize their electrical wiring (BW 
—Oct.3’53,p103) has been worked out 
by Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
After the homeowner and contractor 
have decided what needs to be done, 
the utility advances the money for the 
work. Repayment is spread on the cus 
tomer’s regular electric bills over a 
period of 1 yr. to 3 yr 
mortgage involved. 

s 


There’s no 


Electronics research and production 
facilities of Kaiser Motors Corp. and 
Willvs Motors, Inc., are being consoli 
dated in a new division of Willys. The 
new arrangement is expected to make 
maximum use of the Tinkertoy develop 
ment (BW —Oct.10'53,p72), the auto- 
matic electronics assembly line that en- 
gineers worked out for the Bureau of 
Standards and the Navy 


Plant expansion: Republic Steel Corp. 
will install a cold rolling mill and aux- 
iliary equipment to rolling 
capacity of stainless steel by 18,000 tons 
of finished products a month at its 
Massillon (Ohio) plant litanium 


Increase 
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Speeding today's 


Modern high-speed paper machines 
demand the best in bearings. 

That’s why so many of them are 
equipped with TORRINGTON Spher- 
ical Roller Bearings. 

TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings are 
self-aligning. They compensate for journal deflec- 
tion and out-of-squareness of machine framing. 
They simplify installation, eliminate all need for 
periodic alignment adjustment. 

TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings have 
cast-bronze land-riding cages. They roll smoothly 


BEARING § AT 


wor K 


Self-aligning TORRINGTON Spherical Roller 
Bearings are used on all press rolls in this 

latest high-speed Fourdrinier kraft machine. This 
machine is completely TORRINGTON equipped. 


paper production! 


and efficiently at top speed and assure 
uniform draw. 

And like all TORRINGTON 
Bearings, TORRINGTON Spherical 
Roller Bearings are precision-ground. 
Conformity factors are uniformly high. Quality 

of surface finish is unsurpassed. 
Specify the best for your own paper machines. 
Specify TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 





TO ING 


SPHERICAL 


ROLLER 


Spherical Reller oe Needle oe Tapered Roller oe Straight Roller ¢ Ball oe Needle Rellers 





How PLASTIC BINDINGS 
make sales tools work 


Presentations, manuals, catalogs, sample 
books—they all work better with comb 
bindings made of Bake.rre Rigid Vinyl 
Sheets. 

They open easily, lie flat, look neat. 
Some types even fold back cover to cover. 
Pages turn easily, are always in perfect 
alignment, These bindings are strong, 
flexible, tough—can outlast pages and cov- 
ers. For extra strength and permanence, the 
bindings are cemented to the backbone, 

Bakeite Rigid Vinyl Sheets come 
clear or in a range of brilliant colors, 
transparent, translucent, or opaque. They 
can be stamped with titles or printed in 
four colors. They have great resistance to 
chemicals, oils, greases, water, handling. 

These qualities make Bake.rre Rigid 
Vinyl Sheets useful for scores of other 
jobs—from three-dimensional signs to lu- 
minous ceilings. They are light in weight, 
easy to handle. They are available in a 
variety of widths and thicknesses, with 
matte or press-polished surfaces. Their 
uniformly high quality reduces waste in 
fabricating. 


BakevitEe Rigid Vinyl Sheets are the 
same BAKELITE Vinyl Plastic that is used 
so widely throughout defense and basic 
industry. They may be useful for your 
products. Learn more about them by 
writing Dept. SM-62. 

Data courtesy Plastic Binding Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill, and New York, N. Y¥. 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


RIGID VINYL SHEETS | 


—-(B) MARK 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








production at the Midland (Pa.) plant 
of Rem-Cru Titanium, | jointly 
owned by Remington A: Inc, 
and Crucible Steel Co America) 
will increase 300% early iu + when 
the expansion program 1 a 
Vanadium Corp. of Am¢ tarted 
operation of a roaster ft bearing 
uranium and vanadium at its Naturita 
(Col.) mill. ‘The roaster mill 
capacity by 80%. 
* 


Aircraft jigs, the mechani ids that 
hold a piece of work in p n during 
fabrication and assemblh getting 
concrete bases at Boeing Airplane Co, 
in Seattle. Previously, foundations were 
built of large steel channel beams, heat- 
treated to relieve 
ports that the concrete ba 
more stable, prevents jarring of 
cision-set jig parts. 


hng e- 
proved 


pre 


stress« Bo 


Easter-egg colors of new influence 
workers as well as customers. J. P. Mans 
field, president of Plymouth division of 
Chrysler Corp., says that since the new 
cars hit assembly lines, workers have 
been keeping the plant neat Some 
employees who used to work in overalls 
have switched to slacks and ti 


ao = .— 


Segregated Scrap 


Scrap metal is segregated in one-ton bins 
in a new 92-ft. disposal dock at McCul- 
loch Motors Corp. in Los Angeles (BW— 
Sep.5’53,p158). Each bin holds a different 
type of scrap, which is sold on a day-to-day 
basis to get the best price. Each load of 
scrap is weighed as the bin is raised to truck 
level with an overhead hoist. 
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THAT MOVE MOUNTAINS 





can move production to a new high in your business 


Electric motors with on-the-job depend- 
ability are just as important in mining as 
in your business. That’s why the builders 
of this blast-hole drilling machine speci- 
fied Reliance Precision-Built Motors. 
Exposed to heat, cold, and the elements, 
blasted by abrasive rock dust... the rug- 
ged Reliance motors deliver the steady, 
unfailing performance that has made 
them first choice of management 
and production men for the 
toughest jobs in all industries. 


fy 


RELIANCE 


Frccssion Bail 


| ALAS TA 


MOTORS 









1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohie 


ee 
ae 


For your application, too! As the user or 
the builder of machinery, you may have 
a problem that can be solved by a spe- 
cially engineered drive or by one of the 
many rugged Reliance industrial-duty 
motors. Whichever your situation, Reli- 
ance is ready to help you. A call to your 
nearby Reliance Sales Office ... or a letter 
to us direct... will place at your disposal 
almost half a century of Reliance 
specialized engineering experience 
in the application of electric drives. 


Nn a 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND, 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Sales Kepresentatives in Principal Cities 


& 


MOTORS + GEARMOTORS « ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVES * MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS * ELECTRONIC AND MAGNETIC CONTROLS AND REGULATORS 








High Strength 


of new insulating varnish 
prevents movement of motor 


coils under severe service 


The long-felt need for an impreg- 
nating varnish for electrical wind- 
ings, which would, in addition to 
providing excellent insulating char- 
acteristics, hold the coils firmly in 
place under conditions of severe 
vibration or high-speed rotation, 
has now been met by the develop- 
ment of a new Irvington product. 
Known as Irvington No. 140, the 
new varnish is the outgrowth of 
many years of research at Irving- 
ton to enable the electrical manu- 
facturing industry to meet increas- 
ingly severe service conditions. 


High bonding strength, of course, 
is one of the major properties for 
which the varnish was specifically 
formulated. Both laboratory and 
field tests indicate that in this re- 
spect the varnish far surpasses any 
other of the many types developed 
and tested by Irvington during al- 
most half a century of manufactur- 
ing electrical insulating materials. 
Other advantages include excellent 
heat, chemical and oil resistance. 


Trend to dieselization was one of the 
factors that sparked Irvington’s 
original research work directed to 
the development of the new var- 
nish. In line with its policy of study- 
ing new industrial requirements 
and developing new products to 
meet changing needs, the company 
recognized that diesel electric trac 
tion motors and generators called 
for a varnish of very high bonding 
strength. Other uses include high- 
speed motors, automotive arma- 
tures, or any electrical unit 
operating under severe stress. 


Other varnishes developed by Irv- 
ington are formulated to meet spe- 
cific production and service require- 
ments. At the opposite extreme 
from No. 140, for example, is the 
very flexible Irvington No. 100 var- 
nish, which is used where insulated 
coils must be deformed during the 
process of assembly in the equip- 
ment. Characteristics of these and 
many other insulating varnishes 
are given in a convenient Varnish 
Selector Chart—-and the folder, 
“This is Irvington,” gives a broader 
picture of Irvington research and 
production. For copies, write Irving- 
ton Varnish & Insulator, Div. of Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 26 Argyle 
Terrace, Irvington 11, N. J. 
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Dictation Mask Tops Shorthand 


The device above, which looks like 
a modified wartime gas mask, has sud- 
denly become the hottest thing in 
stenography. ‘I'wo of the biggest names 
in the dictating machine 
Dictaphone Corp. and Gray Mfg. Co., 
are promoting it extensively for use 
with their equipment. 

The Stenomask, a five-year-old inven- 
tion, is a soundproof mask-shaped 
microphone made by ‘Talk, Inc. A 
stenographer or court reporter repeats 


business, 


Modular Panels 


Easy-to-install wall panels and blocks 
of processed wood are being marketed 
under the trade name Marlite by Marsh 
Wall Products, Inc. A special baking 
process makes the plastic finish on the 
hard board resistant to moisture, heat, 
smudges, and stains. 

Available in four wood grains and in 
10 colors, the material is manufactured 
in two modular shapes: Planks are 16 
in. wide and 8 ft. long; blocks are 16 in, 
square. Both are *% im. thick. 

e Source: Marsh Wall Products, Inc., 
Dover, Ohio. 


what he hears, identifies speal edits, 
and punctuates into the mask. His 
words are picked up by dictating equip 
ment. With a little practice in rhyth- 
mic breathing, he can hit 250 to 300 
words per minute, as fast or faster 
than all but the best shorthand and 
stenotype experts. In addition, anvone 
can understand and _ transcribe the 
notes. 

e Source: ‘Talk, Inc., 261 Constitution 
Ave. N.W., Washington 1, D. C 


Gilding the Thermostat 


ound in- 
tg a 
ering 


A new home thermo 
stead of oblong and 
number of important n 
changes, was introduced | eck by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell R itor Co. 
It’s the first major change in basi 
styling of thermostats in 7 ears, and 
will become the tandard 
home model. The cover can be painted 
to blend with interior decoration. And 
it’s detachable for easy paperhanging. 
¢ Source: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu 
lator Co., 2954 Fourth A S., Minne- 


apolis 8, Minn. 


compan 
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\ Ever brush 


FPVHE MAIN INGREDIENT in tooth- 
| paste, dicaleium phosphate, is a 
peculiar substance. It is found in at 
least fourteen common forms, each 
of which is indistinguishable from 
the others under chemical analysis. 
And, to make matters worse, some 
when dehydrated turn gritty or 
“concrete-hard.” 

At Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, world’s 
largest manufacturer of dental 
cream, many years have been spent 
studying this and many other com- 
plex phases of dentifrice produc- 
tion. From their research Colgate 
scientists have determined the best 
grade of dicaleium phosphate...and 
the only one of suitable quality for 
use in their toothpaste. 

To make absolutely certain none 
of the inferior forms of dicaleium 
phosphate find their way into Col- 
gate Ribbon Dental Cream, these 
scientists turned to equipment man- 


orelco 


with concrete? 


ufactured by North American Phil. 


ips, maker of NoreLco products and 
a leader in electronic research. 


NORELCO X-ray Diffraction is the answer 
The properties and characteristics 
of materials chemically similar in 
form can be accurately established 
by analysis of their atomic struc- 
ture. Because of this, Colgate scien- 
tists find Noretco X-ray Diffraction 
a sure way of keeping constant 
check on ingredients used in the 
manutacture of their product, In 
addition, Nore.co X-ray Diffraction 
proved to be an accurate time- and 
money-saving method of quality con- 
trol over the total product — from 
plastic cap to aluminum tube. 


NORELCO serves science and industry 
Production control is but one of the 
many applications Noretco X-ray 
Diffraction and X-ray Spectrography 
find throughout all phases of indus- 
try. To the researcher, too, they pro- 
vide invaluable tools for use in the 
discovery of new horizons to benefit 
mankind. 

Imaginative thinking. creative en- 
gineering and precision manufac- 





Serving Science 


and Industry 





your teeth 


j 


| / 
5 Bi a 


ture are all the hallmark of every 
product bearing the Noreico name. 
These include: Industrial Radio- 
graphic Equipment, Electron Micro- 
scopes, Research and Control Instru- 
ments, Metallurgical Products and 
Diamond Dies, Electronic Tubes, 
Precision Timing Motors and Tim- 
ing Devices, 

Non-destructive Nore.co X-ray 
Diffraction can provide invaluable 
aid to your organization. The techni 
cal staff of North American Philips 
Application Laboratories is avail 
able for free consultation. Write also 
for booklet “Three Powerful X-ray 


Tools.” 


Many Users, Many Uses 


Bell Telephone Laboratories * School of 
Textiles, The Clemson Agricultural College 
© The Research Laboratories of the Gen 
eral Electric Company, Limited, Wembley, 
England * Johns-Manville Research Center 
* Lowell Textile Institute * Ohio Brass Com 
pany * Texas Agricultural 4nd Mechanical 
College System * Tube Turns, Inc. * United 
States Army Signal Corps Center * United 
States Steel Company * United States 
Treasury Department, Pureau of Customs * 
University of Illinois * University of South 
ern California * Ward Leonard Electric 
Company 


NORTH AMERICAN 


- ~*~ | 


ir fm 


COMPANY, INC. 


© Dept. 8-4— 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd, 11-19 Brenteliffe Road, Leaside, Toronto 17 








You have to see to appreciate this modern miracle of power transmission. 
At the flick of a lever, the crane hook rises with tens of tons — motivated 
by power passing through an electro-magnetic field. There is no metal-to-metal 
contact — no mechanical strain — no friction — no wear. This simpler, 
safer, more dependable crane control provides the finest speed-load 
characteristics with the convenience and lower costs of AC power. 


PaH MAGNETORQUE? is, we believe, the most advanced 
means of power transfer yet develéped. It is another example 
of the way P&H has constantly sought — and found — new 
ways to deliver finer performance and greater value to overhead 
crane users through 68 years of leadership in this industry. 
If your operations include the handling of heavy loads, let P&H 
give you a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


the Line 





TRUCK CRANES DIESEL 
































ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PREFABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HOISTS SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 





Caution: dangerous curves 


Keeping your fire protection properly balanced with 
changes in processes as well as ups and downs in pro- 
duction is vital to efficient, profitable operation. 


You'll find your best answer to this serious fire problem 
which is currently confronting industry by installing an 
expansible, fully approved C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System. Simple piping, 
running from one centrally located storage tank, instantly 
transports clean, non-damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide anywhere in the plant area. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 
mum of expense and interruption. 

Changes in your fire protection requirements are easily 
and economically provided for with a C-O-TWO Low Pres- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Gry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Bulit-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
ype Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





sure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing S 
initially installing an oversized storage tank and adding 
where necessary the supplementary discharge facilities at a 
later date. 

Flexibility is the keynote... 
dioxide storage tanks range in capacity from one to fifty 


tem by 


the low pressure carbon 


tons ... discharge facilities can be either manual mechan- 
ical, manual electric, automatic mechanical, autom 
tric or a combination of these. . 
your particular needs. 


ele C- 


. especially installed to fit 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the benefits 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering toda our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 


without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 +¢ NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An electrical relay for high-shock ap- 
plications is manufactured by S. H. 
Couch Co., Inc., North Quincy 71, 
Mass. Company says the relay will with- 
stand a shock of 125G. 

> 
Aerosol sprays are being used to pre- 
vent boil-over in foaming chemical re- 
actions. Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich., makes the sprays with silicone- 
base de-foaming agents. _ Silicone, 
sprayed over a boiling mixture, is so 
effective in trace amounts that contami- 
nation is rarely more than 10 parts in a 
million. 

. 
X-ray film with an ultrafine grain has 
been developed by du Pont Photo Prod- 
ucts Dept. for use in examining low- 
capacity materials, such as aluminum, 
and magnesium. It’s designed for op- 
cration where minute detail is more im- 
portant than speed. 

. 
An all-transistor hearing aid has been 
imnounced by Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. The 
three transistors it uses are said to cut 
yperating costs 80%, decrease bulk, 
eliminate fragile vacuum tubes. 

» 
A low-temperature version of Ultron 
vinyl plastic, developed by Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass., is 
expected to get a big boost from the 
current popularity of the “leather look” 
in sportwear. The new vinyl film, lami- 
nated to various textiles, remains flex- 
ible and strong at low temperatures. 
Patterns simulate ‘capeskin, calfskin, 
doeskin, and _ horschide. 

e 
Expaditer is a new type of memo pad 
designed to climinate the cluttering of 
office desks. A leather folder about 1 ft. 
long and 6 in. wide contains five pads 
side by side, plus a filing pocket. It’s 
available from Goodyear Printing & 
Stationery Co., 270 Lafayette St., New 
York 12, N. Y. 

. 
Supertester is a measuring instrument 
designed to put radio and television set 
repairs on a mechanized basis. Plugged 
into the receiver, it quickly checks volt- 
ages, Currents, connections, and various 
functions. Manufacturer is Color ‘Tele- 
vision, Inc., 916 San Carlos Ave., San 
Carlos, Calif. 

° 
A hinged fireplace grate breaks in the 
center, with half of it tilting out of the 
way to let you clean away ashes and 
debris underneath. It’s manufactured 
in four sizes ranging from 21 in. to 
30 in. by Luderus Bros., 4734 N. 34th 
St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
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20 perfect climates 
for a 730-acre factory 


Another problem solved with Trane air conditioning products 


Prrrvas 730 acres of rich Iowa 
farmland ‘“‘planted’’ with tem- 
perature eee as varied as you'd 
find in a big industrial city. 


A single factory covering more 
than a million square feet, with 2200 
workers in 20 buildings, each with 
its own problem of heating, cooling, 
ventilating and heat transfer. 


But was it practical—even pos- 
sible—to find the exact solution to 
every one of these problems? 


Fortunately, one manufacturer 
was able to answer them all. That 
one source was TRANE. 


Working with TRANE, plant en- 
gineers and their consultants quickly 


Perhaps your plant can benefit from the 
extra-long, accurate heat-throw pos- 
sible with this TRANE Projection Heater. 
Exclusive Louver Cone Diffuser spots 
heat where it’s needed—enables you to 
mount heaters up to 60°, higher. 


found the exact size and type prod- 
uct for every application. 


TRANE Unit Heaters, Coils, Fans 
and related products . . . literally 
thousands of them . . . were installed 
in this one factory to meet exactly 
the varied heating, cooling and heat 
transfer jobs. 


They delivered the right working 
climate essential to plant efficiency 
in machine shops, foundries, as- 
sembly lines, heat treating areas, 
research laboratories, sheet metal 
shops, offices . . . even in the gas 
plant, fire department, water sys- 
tem and sewage disposal plant. 

Chances are good, you can find 
the exact solution to your tempera- 
ture problem in the complete TRANE 
line. Whatever the problem, take it 
to your nearest TRANE sales office. 

Meantime, write for a free book 
let, ‘““Temperatures by TRANE’’. The 
Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin; Eastern Manufacturing Di 
vision, Scranton, Penn.; The Trane 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; 
87 U.S. and 14 Canadian offices. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers of 
air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 
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DEER was the word in Utah last week. Some 125,000 hunters took to the forests and ranges during the 10-day season. And while 
hunters were bagging deer, local businesses were bagging hunters. It was a multimillion-dollar boom. 
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THE HUNTERS had their share of 
fun, too. They rented... 
GUNS —some with price tags reading $100 and more—sold as fast as sales clerks could 
work the cash registers. And the necessary... 


HORSES, jeeps, old-model cars, 
hearses to get themselves and their .. . 





ie ‘ 
as, > 


a 
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SUPPLIES such as ammunition, flashlight batteries, and groceries moved so quickly BOOTY back to town. For goings-on in 


that many merchants called this the best week of the vear. the towns, turn to page 102. 
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Make light work of heavy lifting in your 
plant. Speed defense and civilian output 
with the “Series 700” ‘Load Lifter’ Electric 
Hoist. Push-button operation saves time 
and effort, wards off worker fatigue, keeps 
machines busy 

The 1-ton ‘Load Lifter’ lifts the full load 
half a foot a second. It's a rugged hoist, 
built for round-the-clock service. It's safe 
to use has heat-treated helical gears, 
steel suspension, powerful synchronized 
load and motor brakes, safety-type lower 
block, and only 24 volts at the push- 
button 


Buy the best and you'll buy a heavy-duty 
‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist. Capacities: 
'g-ton and up. Single and two-speed con- 
trol. Write for Bulletin 399 


MARWEL 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 


Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Gox'"’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, 
“Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting special- 
ties. Makers of ‘Asheroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Vaives, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Vaives. ‘American’ indus. 
trial instruments, and Aircraft Products. 


4,000,000 PER DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any flat 
paper label. Send your specifications for our proposal, 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





the classified advertising of the world of business 
management. For information write, wire or phone 
BUSINESS WEEK. 
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THE MEN brought back so many deer—an estimated one-fifth of Utah’s herd—that food 
locker plants and taxidermists sometimes had to turn business away. 


COMMUNITIES in the hunting areas vied hotly for the hunters’ business. Many staged 
prehunt square dances at which even serious-minded hunters had fun. 


Why Deer Season | 


The average Utah deer is not quit 
so intelligent as he looks—which, et 
his point of view, is probably a piece of 
luck. For if he could understand the 
talk of men, he'd be even more bewil 
dered by them than he is now. 

He spends most of the year peace- 
fully grazing on vegetation intended for 
cattle and sheep, and munching subur 
ban shrubbery. During that period, 
he’s an object of intense dislike. But 
nobody so much as points a gun at 
him. 

‘Then, for 10 days each October, 
everyone suddenly seems to love him. 
And that’s when the bullets begin to 
fly. 
¢ Double Barrel—This year’s hunting 


which ended last week, drew 
some 125,000 hunters from all 
of the country. Ewvervbody had hale 
of a good time While guns 
boomed in the forests, business boomed 
in the towns. Communities near the 
game areas hail the deer-hunt spending 
spree as equal to the best shopping week 
of Christmas. 

Gus P. Backman, executive secretary 
of the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce, says this year’s hunt was one 
of the best in history for Utah business. 
“Seems as if everyone in the state was 
cither hunting or waiting on 
who was. It was a multimillion 
shot in the arm.” 

It meant a boom 


scason, 


ners 


( pictures ) 


somconc 
dollar 


for gas 10ns, 
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THE WOMEN who had been left at home went on a hunt of their own—in dress shops. 


Salt Lake City stores reported a sudden run op women’s accessories and gift items. 


BUTCHERS-like other 


local businessmen—did a roaring business. 


Not all butchers 


would handle venison; those that did charged 5¢ a Ib. for the service. 


Time to Rejoice 


motels, grocery stores, taverns, sporting 
goods stores. Said the owner of a cloth 
ing store aftcr a day of selling jackets 
and boots: “My volume today was bet 
ter than for the entire month of Au 
gust.” 

lkood locker plants had more dees 
trundiled up to their doorsteps than 
they could handle l'axidermists also 
found much to do. Butchers who would 
handle deer got all the business they 
wanted at the average rate of 5¢ a Ib. 
e Sidelines— ‘here seemed no limit to 
the types of business affected by the 
hunt. Take transportation, for instance. 
There was a boom in sales and rentals 
of old-model used cars, 


trucks, jceps, 
hearses, 


ambulances, and hor in 
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(Story starts on page 100) 


thing that would get a hunter where he 
and him and his deer back. 
here was also a boom in the car-wash- 
are few things 
that will get a car dirtier, quicker, than 
i hunting trip. 

Or take imsurance. Ilunting holds 
dangers for the hunter as well as the 
deer, so Utah insurance companies 


, a y 
was going, 


ing business, since there 


wcrc 
ible to sell a good deal of special hunt 
ers’ accident coverage—both life and 
medical insurance. One company wrote 
more than 500 policies in a single dav 
policies costing from $1.10 ($5,000 
protection for three days), to $27 ($50, 
000 for the 10 davs of the hunt). In 
urance men don't making 
much money with these policies: but 


figure on 





NEW BOOK 


shows how to 


LOWER 
Your TAXES 


and Prove You're Right! 


use 
J. K. LASSER’S 
“*Tax Diary and 
Appointment 
Book’’ 


No more estimates of expenses allowed. You 
ong have facts for the Internal Revenue Serv 
ice. This attractive appointment book HELPS 
YOU KEEP A DAILY RECORD of allowable 
deductions. Includes checklist on each page for 
business deductions. Separate section for de 
ductible personal wp sive bound in, a 
tax saving a ¥. 4, . Lasser, one of 
U.S.A.'s leading C.F $5.95 ea. 


Also New 
J. K. LASSER’S 
‘individual 
Income and 


ee Tax Record"’ 


Sapo lower personal taxes by providing spe 
cially designed forms that help you keep a 
record of income, expenses and deductible 
items. Tax returns schedules included on de 
tachable sheets used with tax return. Plus a 
complete 10-page tax saving Manual by J. K. 
Lasser and a post card that brings 16-page 1954 
Tax Fact Supplement and filled-in sample forms. 


HELP FOR THE SMALLER BUSINESS 
IN TWO NEW LASSER BOOKS 
“Business and Tex Record” A complete 
bookkeeping setup plus expert help to substan 
tiate tax deductions. Detachable summary 
forms to use with tax report. $5.95 ea 


“Payroll and Empleo Tax Record” Com- 

lete 52 weeks rec ool ie for 40 employees. Many 
improvements for simplified record-keeping plus 
tax saving Manual. $7.95 ea 


SEE YOUR NATIONAL DEALER OR 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL 
CLO TgTI 


Holyoke, Mass. Dept. A 
Please send me J. K. Lasser’s 

(_] “Tax Diary and Appointment Book” 
(_] “Individual Income and Tax Record” 
(_] “Business and Tax Record” 

(_] “Payroll and Employee's Tax Record” 


I will pay postman plus C.O.D. charges 


BLANK BOOK CO. 


coples 


(Please Print) 


Ce . 


City .. eee . Zone State 


SAVE ‘POSTAGE AND C.0.D. CHARGES 
by enclosing payment with this coupon 


My Stationer’s 
Name........- ° 


Seeeeee ewe een cee & 
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Quaker Oats 
BURNING COAL 


“Our new coal installation produces 
steam at a cost of 32¢ per 1000 lbs.... 
reduces some operating costs about 
one half,”’ 

says Walter H. Proeschoidt 


Asst. Chief Engineer 
The Quaker Oats Company 





To gain economy plus depend- 
ability, Quaker Oats Company 
modernized the boiler room in its 
paper-making plant. One effi- 








cient, coal-fired unit now supplies 
all steam needed for heating, 


processing, and power generation. 


Boiler and turbine room opera- 
tions combined. With automatic 
controls and coal- and ash-han 
dling systems, two men per shift 
can operate the combination 
boiler and turbine generator 
room shown above, right. Quaker 
Oats has found that burning coal 
the modern way certainly in- 
creases efficiency of operation 
and cuts operating costs. 

Additional case histories, showing how 
plants of other types have saved money 


by burning coal the modern way, are 
available upon request 


_ FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY 
| FOR LOW COST 





REDUCES STEAM COSTS BY 


THE MODERN WAY 


| 


Control center for combined 
boiler and turbine room operations 
at Quaker Oats’ modern, new plant 


Many power plants over ten years old are as dated 
in efficiency as the automobiles of the same period. Ton 
for ton, coal burned in a modern plant can produce 10% 
to 40% more power. Modern coal- and ash-handling 
equipment can also cut labor costs substantially. 


Why not let a consulting engineer look over your 
plant? Chances are he can point out ways of remodel- 
ing so that you can burn bituminous coal the modern 
way ...and save dollars. 





It pays to burn coal efficiently, because coal is not 
only an economical, but a dependable fuel. Coal re 
serves are virtually unlimited. America’s coal industry 
is the world’s most efficient and progressive. Thus 
you're assured of a plentiful supply of coal at relatively 
stable prices for generations. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 








F =e THE WAY... OF FWA 


\ Fashions 


with an air about them 


TWA SHIPMENTS OVERNIGHT EVERY 
NIGHT, FROM N.Y. MFGRS, ENABLE 
SMART, MERCHANDISING - MINDED, 
KANSAS CITY SPECIALTY STORE 
OWNER TO OFFER SELECT 
TRADE LATEST STYLES. 
PLAN BEATS COMPETITION... 
\ ELIMINATES DELAYS... 
\. SIMPLIFIES BUYING... 
\ SPEEDS TURNOVER... 
' | BOOSTS PROFITS... 
\ SAVES BOOKKEEPING 
ANO INSURANCE. 
RECENTLY EXPANDED 
TWA ALL- CARGO 
“SKY MERCHANT” 
SERVICE FURTHER AIDS 
SHIPPERS ALONG THIS 
BUSIEST COMMERCIAL 
ROUTE IN U.S. PHONE TWA 
FOR LOW RATES TODAY. 


Linen “GRADE-L1) FROM USA. 
A -HATCHED IN SPAIN! 


POULTRY FARMER NEAR MADRID BOUGHT 
1000 HATCHING EGGS FROM BREEDER 
IN CALIFORNIA. SHIPPED TWA AIR CARGO, THEY 
SAFELY ARRIVED WITHIN 3 DAYS. YOU CAN 
SAVE TIME ALL THE TIME VIA TWA. 
CALL ANY TIME. 


WORLD'S BIRST 
a FLIGHT 


BY ORVILLE WRIGHT, DEC.17, 
1903, LASTED 12 SECONDS AND 
WAS LESS THAN WING SPAN OF 
TWA CONSTELLATION. TODAY... 
HUGE, 4- ENGINE, TWA ALL-CARGO 
“SKY MERCHANTS” WITH TONS 
OF GOODS SPAN THE NATION 
OVERNIGHT. GET FAST 
SCHEDULES NOw. 


TWA 


ONLY TWA 

*Serves all major mor 

kets in U.S. and 21 

world trading centers overseas 
*Provides scheduled all-cargo transatlantic round-trip 
service twice ao week between N. Y. and Paris. 
*Operates Speedpak service from Paris to Bombay, Colombo 
and intermediate points. 


ae} IW Aegis el i aight Mail, 
Ait Eepress and, 
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the deer-hunt operation pays off in 
goodwill and in luring customers into 
the office. Having been sold hunters’ 
policies, these customers are prospects 
for other, more profitable, kinds of in- 
surance. 

Even appliance stores managed to get 
into the act. hey pushed sales of 
home freezers (with the accent on veni- 
son) by offering the hunter liscount 
of $150 on presentation of uur li- 
cense.”” One dealer moved freezers 
in five davs with this promotiona) twist 
¢ Disbursements—The money _ that 
poured into all these hands came largely 
from a single source—the hunter 

His first expense was a hunting li- 
cense. If he was a resident of Utah, he 
paid $3.50. If not, $40. Then, depend- 
ing on where he chose to hunt, he may 
have had to pay an additional fee to a 
landowner for the privilege of stalking 
deer on that particular pi f prop 
erty. Landowners charged § to $20 
for the 10-dav season. ‘The fees were 
designed, they said, to compensate them 
for broken fences and oth damage 
hunters are likely to inflict 

The average resident hun then 
had at least $50 of other expen not 
counting the initial capital expenditure 
for equipment. The total average hunt- 
ing expense for a Utah citizen, official 
estimate, comes to about $100. The 
bill for an out-of-state hunter 1 good 
deal higher. 
¢ Attraction—Apparentls howeve1 
125,000 men considered this $100 
good gamble. Main attraction, ot 
course, was Utah’s deer herd. Harold 
Crane, state supervisor of big game ac- 
tivities, estimates this herd at about 
half a million animals. Before the hunt, 
he guessed that hunters would take 
100,000 deer—or one-fifth of the herd 

In most places, hunters w illowed 
to shoot cither buck or do ind in 
many arcas were allowed tv inimal 
apicce. They could also shoot bear, 
mountain lon, and other animal Al] 
this was to the liking of Utah stockmen 
Deer cat vegetation that stockmen think 
should be reserved for th wh ani 
mals. 

Only the length of the hunt left 
stockmen dissatisfied. ‘Ther id have 
liked it to be longer than 10 « 

e Adventures—If the hunt didn’t 
have a good time, it wasn’t Utah’ 

fault. Communities throughout the 
state competed hotly for the hunters’ 
favor; arranged accommodations — for 
them in private homes, gave them fre 
maps and free advice, honored them at 
prehunt dances. 

Then the hunters picked up their 
guns and sallied forth into the wilder 
ness. What happened to them after 
that was in their own hand 

Most of them got their deer and went 
home happy. Others didn’t 

One hunter rode to his destination 
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on a horse, staked the horse, and stalked 
a deer on foot. Eventually, he worked 
himself within range, and shot. The 
animal dropped dead. Unfortunately, 
it turned out to be not the deer but the 
horse. 

Another hunter showed up at a game 
checking station with a dead creature 
that he alleged to be a mule deer. The 
game wardens scemed to think it was 
a plain mule. They finally proved their 
point by showing him the animal's 
hooves, which were well shod. 
¢ Disadvantages—These two hunters 
may have been less than happy with 
the hunt. So were a few other people, 
for deer hunting has its disadvantages 
for hunters and bystanders alike. 

Once the hunt was under wavy, Satur- 
dav throngs in Salt Lake Citv were com- 
posed almost entirely of women. Sales 
were down. But things weren’t so bad 
as many merchants may have expected: 
Stores noticed a jump in sales of wom- 
en's gift items. Apparently many hunt 
ers had figured out the cost of their 
trips, given their wives a like amount 
to spend on clothes and accessories. 

Even in communities near the hunt 
ing arcas, vou could hear one or two 
unhappy voices. Said a tired waitress: 
“IT don’t care if I never serve another 
guv in a red shirt. It'll be nice to see 
a man in a white shirt and necktie 


again. 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





Areawide and countywide planning is 
gctting increasing attention as commu- 
nities all over the U.S. are coming to 
realize that municipal boundary lines 
are In many ways too constricting, and 
that most local municipalitics aren’t 
big enough to handle key problems fac- 
ing them today. A 16-page booklet on 
County Planning in the New York 
Metropolitan Area, which is applicable 
to similar problems clsewhere, has just 
been issued by the Regional Plan Assn., 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Single-copy price: $2 


Water demand is growing so fast in Lo 
Angeles that the city Dept. of Water 
& Power spent $21.2-million for addi- 
tions, extensions, and unprovcments Ih 
the fiscal vear ended last June 30. Most 
of the money came from a new issuc of 
revenuc bonds. 
a 

North Carolina’s State Ports Authority 
is losing its director. Col. George Gil- 
lette has quit, charging that “politic 
and petty jealousies” influence — thi 
body's actions unduly. Gillette has 
headed the authority since 1948, di 
rected the $7-million postwar expansion 
of the ports at Wilmington and Mor 
head City. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF 


Choose from the 
Complete REEVES Line 


Veriable Speed 
Transmission: 
provides speed 
flexibility over 
2:1 to 16:1 range 
Fractional to 87 
hp. Heavy duty 
applications 


Vari-Speed Motor 
Pulley: converts 
any constant 
speed motor to a 
variable speed 
drive. 4:) speed 
ratio. Sizes to 10 
hp 


Motodrive: com- 
bines motor, 
speed varying 
mechanism and 
reduction gears in 
one unit, 2:1 to 
6:1 speed ratios. 
Fractional to 30 
hp. 


Flexi-Speed 
Drive: versatile, 
economical drive 
with 8:1 speed 
range. Mounts in 
any position... 
drives in any di- 
rection. ‘A, % 
ond | hp. 


Speed Control! 


When a polio victim depends on the Iron Lung for 
his very breath—his chest expanding and con 
tracting automatically to the positive and negative 
pressures inside the Lung—REEveES Speed Control 
regulates his breathing. Simply by the turn of 
handwheel control, the technician varies the rate 
of respiration to suit the exact breathing require 
ments for each patient and each changing mdi 
tion. This is only one of the more than 2,750 leading 
makes of machines standardly equipped with 
REEVES Speed Control for outstanding depend 
ability and performance. When you buy new ma 
chines insist on REEVES-equipped. Give your ma 
chines now in service greater work range, in 
creased output, greater accuracy by installing 
REEVES Speed Control. Write today for 132-page 
catalog. Specify Dept. 99a. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY « Columbus, Indiana 





LEWIS L. STRAUSS: 


Guiding Policy on Atom Warfare 


hing, 
has fh 


tough 


two months of soul-sear 
the Administration 
nalh to a 
a problem as the nation has ever faced 
The problem: how to live in the 
world with Sovict Russia now 
the Communists have the 
bomb 

And the President has finall 
sure that future soul-searching will be 
done less publicly from now on. Ele 
has ordered officials henceforth to clear 
their remarks with Lewis L. Strauss 
(cover), chairman of the Atomic Energ\ 


After 
huiscnhower 
ome up with answer 


Trae 
that 


hydrogen 


mac 


108 


Commission, before sounding off on 
atomic war possibilities 
¢ Immediate Policv—!he Pr 
the National Security Council, 
array of defense authorities 
mulling over the long-range 
tions of Russia’s H-bomb. ‘They 
decided how far it’s desirable go in 
remolding the size and shape of 
defense force and the industrial plant 
that backs it up 

However, thev have decided on im 
mediate steps to counter new Russian 
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“GOTTA PATROL A PLANET, DAD!” 


““F'D SAY you're equipped for the assignment, Son: 
With that modern gadget you'll handle any emer- 
gency, and your mission will be successful.” 
Emergencies in business, such as accidents on the job 
also require special “equipment.’’ They call for work- 
men’s compensation insurance placed with a reliable 
organization that assures quick, sympathetic service. 
Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in prompt- 
ness of paying workmen's compensation claims. This 
promptness helps speed recovery by relieving financial 


worry. With the help of Hardware Mutuals loss preven- 
tion specialists, employers can eliminate hazards before 
they cause accidents. 

Among other benefits of Hardware Mutuals policy back 
of the policy” is friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service. 
More than $110,000,000 in dividend savings have been 
returned to policyholders. 

For all the facts, simply ca/l Western Uni wk for 
Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of 
your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS AUTOMATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL 


Fire strikes quickly and without warning! A delay 

of only a few minutes in notifying the Municipal Fire Depart- 

ment can turn a small blaze into a raging inferno. Production stops... 

customers are lost . . . profits and cash dwindle when a serious fire 
cripples your operations. 

Eliminate costly delays with a Gamewell Fire Alarm System that 
contacts the Municipal Fire Department automatically and immedi- 
ately when a sprinkler head goes off or an alarm box is pulled. 

A Gamewell Fire Alarm System can be added to your present 
sprinkler system quickly and at low cost ... giving you complete pro- 
tection 24 hours a day, every day. Write NOW for the name of your 
nearest Gamewell representative. 

THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass, 

In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Lid., Belleville, Ont. 


ALARM SYSTEMS 





« 


STRAUSS RELAXES from strain of atom 
strategy decisions by accompanying his dog 
for long walks in the country. 


protect machinery and personnel in 
existing plants as far as possible 

¢ No Stampede—In_ settlin n thi 
program, Eisenhower and his defen 

chiefs ruled out several more drastic 
and sweeping schemes: immediate, all 
out expansion of our armed f 
wholesale relocation of industry unde 
ground or in the wilds; construction of 
huge new plants like those at Port 

mouth, Ohio, and on the Savannali 
River to produce materials for atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. 

Rejection of these measures doesn’t 
mean the Administration pooh-poohis 
Russia’s explosion of a thermonuclear 
device on Aug. 12. Far from it. The 
worldwide significance of Aug. 12 is 
well understood in Washington. All it 
means is this: After a long, hard look 
at all the factors involved, the Admin- 
istration refuses to be stampeded. It 
has drawn these conclusions 

e Russia now has a stockpil 
atomic bombs, and the m 
liver them, in quantities 
devastate military and industrial targets 
in the U.S. These stocks are increas- 
ing rapidly. 

e Soon, and certainly within a few 
years, Russia will have enough of the 
vastly more powerful hydrogen bombs 
to launch an attack if it choo 

e On the other hand, these de 
velopments don’t mean that the scales 
of military power have been tipped 
heavily in favor of the Reds. We have 
the same weapons, and more of them. 
The military balance is merely coming 
to rest at a point where either of the 
two great powers is capable of destroy- 
ing the other. 

This adds up to a stalemate—as long 


nitt 
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Alemite “Friction Fighters” 
save ‘Il every 8 hours on one machine! 


ooo cut downtime 80%! 


Lubrication trouble on a vital machine in a big 
Detroit automobile plant. Gallons of oil being 
wasted. Man-hours climbing. Spilled oil creat- 
ing a major housekeeping problem—hazardous 
working conditions. 


A trained Alemite “Friction Fighting” spe- 
cialist was called in. After careful study, he 
recommended the installation of an Alemite 
Lubrication System. A system that would lu- 
bricate all 55 bearings of the machine simul- 
taneously ! 


The change was unbelievable! Foremen 
said they'd never seen anything like it! Within 
a 24-hour period, oil consumption was cut 20 
gallons! Lubrication downtime was decreased 
80% ! Bearing temperature was lowered 40°! 
The housekeeping problem was eliminated! 
Estimated saving every 8 hours—$11! A total 
of $2869 a year! 


* * * * 


Alemite’s 35 years of experience in conquer 
ing friction can work for you, too! An Alemite 
Lubrication Engineer can show you how to 
save. Help you to cut costs, decrease down- 
time, increase profits! For further information, 
contact your Alemite distributor—today! 





Alemite —the great name in lubrication 
serves the great names in industry 


Wherever metal touches metal, wherever you 
find machinery in motion, you’re most likely 
to find Alemite Lubrication and Lubrication 
Systems on the job. Here are but a few of the 
industrial leaders who use Alemite. 


The Warner & Swasey Co. ¢ S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Company ee 5. Pat, OFF 
35 Years of Lubrication Progress 


ALEMITE LUBRIKART—A Complete Lubrica- 
tion Department in One Compact, Portable 
Unit —Here’s all you need to do an orderly, 
efficient lubrication job anywhere in your 
plant. Containers are filled from original 
drums, then Lubrikart is rolled to individual 


| 

: Please send me FREE New Booklet 

| 

| 

| 
machines. Ideal for high-pressure lubrica | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

‘ 


a “11 Ways to Cut Production Costs.”’ 


Include Facts on ‘‘Oil-Mist’’— the oma 
ing new system that atomizes oil 
lates it to bearings under pressure 


ALEMITE, Dept. 8.113 


” a hes 1850 D Parkway, Chi 14, i 
tion, filling hydraulic systems, servicing oil wworeey Partwoy, Givenge 


reservoirs, lubricating gear housings, refill 
ing grease guns and oil cans. Saves time, 
eliminates waste, prevents contamination, 


Nome 
Company 


City State 





Real stile we 


A manufacturer of appliances looking for 
a location in the rich northeast market 
needed a single-story assembly plant with 
a fire-safe interior of approximately 40,000 
sq. ft. Asite of at least six acres for parking 
and shipping was also required. Within a 
week, the manufacturer had complete in- 
formation about several such plant sites, 
and was able to close a satisfactory deal 
for the erection of a new plant... because 
he turned the details of his problem over 
to the best industrial fact-finding organi- 
zation of its kind anywhere—the Indus- 
trial Location Service of New York State. 


=” 
“% %,, wl 


Wuté Yours ! 


No matter what your location problems may be, 
the Industrial Location Service of the State of New 
York will be glad to get you, confidentially and 
without obligation, the information you need to 
solve them. 


YOU CAN GET AUTHORITATIVE DATA ON: 


Raw Materials: Cost and availability of all materials 
and supplies you may need. 

Transportation: Availability of facilities, cost of as- 
sembling materials and distributing finished product 
between any given points. 

Markets: Industrial and consumer market data. 
Labor: Availability, skills and rates. 

Power and Fuel: Character and cost at any point. 


Available Buildings: ‘Types, condition, facilities and 
terms. Confidential. 


Sites: Availability, size, character, installed services; 
photos and maps. Confidential. 


Community Services: A complete report on the facili- 
ties and attitudes of any community. 


Laws and Regulations: Full data on laws or regu- 
lations applying to any particular form of enterprise. 


FREE BROCHURE AND MAP. Send for “Industrial Location 
Services,"’ a full description of the valuable, detailed plant 
location information New York State will obtain for you. A 
1953 large-scale physical map of the state and adjacent areas, 
showing elevations, transportation systems, watersheds, etc., 
will also be sent to you. Write New York State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 743, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York, 


MME RE 


OF 
. . . WE 
Industrial Location Service of / warm 


New York State 


“WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS” 
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as both nations retain their nuclear 
weapons and the means of delivering 
them to targets. 


I. Psychological War 


Washington hasn’t always had such 
a calm view of the matter. Up to a 
few weeks ago, just about every govern- 
ment official except the President and 
members of AEC was finding some- 
thing to say about the Russian H-bomb 
and what the U.S. ought to do about 
it. 

These comments ranged from the 
frantic demand of Val Peterson, Civil- 
ian Defense Administrator, for an all- 
out defense program to the ultracon- 
servative statement of Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson that Russia 
wouldn’t have many H-bombs for an- 
other three years. 

Then President Eisenhower spoke. 

He credited Russia with having the 
bombs and planes to launch an atomic 
attack on the U.S., but he said we are 
keeping our own defenses in order. He 
concluded with his order to officials to 
clear anv comments on the situation 
with Lewis Strauss. 
e Censor—The Fresident couldn’t have 
picked a tougher censor. Strauss, a 
57-vear-old career banker, knows all 
the ins and outs of atomic development 
and government in general. 

In World War I, Strau served 
with Herbert Hoover's foreign relief 
organizations. Tiven he worked his way 
to the top in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New 
York investment bankers. At the start 
of World War II, he came to Wash 
ington as a lieutenant commander in 
the Naval Reserve; he became a special 
assistant to Navy Secretary James lor 
restal and wound up as a rear admiral, 
with citations for breaking production 
bottlenecks. 

Strauss was one of the original ap- 
pointees to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in 1946. As early a 147, he 
backed plans for development of the 
hydrogen bomb, but he was voted down 
by his four colleagues. By th 
President ‘Truman ordered work started 
on the H-bomb in 1950, Strauss had 
won a reputation as “‘the dissenting 
commissioner.” 

Before he left AEC in 1950, Strauss 
split with his fellow commi ners on 
secrecy (he wanted more of it) and 
practically every other major But 
he had also talked AEC and t irmed 
forces into setting up the intricate de 
tection system that spotted Russia’s 
first atomic blast in 1949, as well as 
last August’s explosion 
e Back in Harness—Strauss came back 
to government service early this year 
at the call of President Eisenhower. He 
returned as a special White House 
adviser on atomic development. When 


Gordon Dean retired in June as AEC 


tin 
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GET THE NEW 


CARMET 
CATALOG 


Just out... 32 well- 
illustrated pages, con- 
taining data on all 
Carmet grades, and on 
Carmet blanks, tools, 
die sections, punches, 
draw die inserts, etc.; 
also special preforming 
to order. @ Write for 
your copy. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-46 








: planks gre 


Above are shown two carbide metal 
rolls of identical composition. The 
one at the left cost the user about nine 
times as much as the one at the right. 
That differential was due solely to 
grinding vs. non-grinding. The plain 
face needed serrating, whereas the 
ready-toothed face needed nothing. 

In many uses where tolerances are 
not too critical, CARMET blanks pre- 
formed to your specifications are ready 
for service without additional costly 


"io your oe" 


grinding. On jobs where finish grind- 
ing is necessary, the quality of Carmet’s 
preforming holds grinding stock 
to a minimum. 

Hundreds of special shapes can be 
preformed in Carmet. For practical 
suggestions that fit your needs, call or 
write your nearest A-L representative. 
@ Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Carmet Division, Wanda & Jarvis 
Avenues, Detroit 20, Michigan. 


For complete MODERN Tooling, call 





Allegheny Ludlum 


Pmt Too. sTEe 
Since 1864 


weo 4046 





*There’s 


nothing 


like our 


Gestetner!” 


“Just think of it! I can operate 
our Gestetner duplicator all day 
long with never a smudged finger, 
never a dress stain. That's 
because the ink is a paste 

it comes in a tube which clips 
right into the machine. 

No trouble. No mess. 

It's wonderful!” 


Brand new! 


GESTETNER 260 
with CONTINUMATIC INKING 


Forms, bulletins, reports, letters—now you 
can turn them out faster, easier, at half the cost! 
Just set the selector to the ink density you want, 
dial the number of copies, and your Gestetner 
does the rest, quickly and efficiently. 

Remember, when the subject of duplicators 
comes up, that no other machine approaches the 
Gestetner's ease, simplicity and cleanliness of 
operation, 

Remember too that the Gestetner costs no 
more than conventional equipment. Don’t you 
think it deserves a chance to demonstrate its 
many advantages —in your office? 


Duplicating 
at its finest 


PARTS AND SERVICE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CorP., Dept. 20, 50 McLean Avenue, Yonkers 5, N. Y 


For full details, actual duplicated samples and the name of 
your nearest distributor, fill in and mail this coupon today. 


COMPANY 








ADDRESS 
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chairman, Strauss was drafted as his 
SUCCCSSOT. 

As the President's ator censor, 
Strauss is expr ted to take a dim view 
of incautious statements | officials 
in or out of AEC. He lil to tell 


friends that his reputation for being 


securitv-minded is exaggerated. He in- 
sists he is for more secrecy in the field 
of weapon development, for | in arcas 
where secrecy isn’t needed. Yet AKC 
all along has been first to bar any pro 
posed peacetime atomic deal on ground 
of military secrecy. 


ll. Technological War 


Strauss was undoubtedly among the 
first advisers to point out to the Presi- 
dent the cconomics and the illogic of 
a panicky reaction to the Russian super- 
bomb. 

A full-scale increase in our conti 
nental defenses would b xtremely 
costly. Estimates for effect itomic 
defenses run upward of $10-billion a 
year—on top of present defense expendi 
tures. Presidential advisers say v in’t 
put that kind of additional load on our 
productive plant overnight. ‘That's why 
any increase in defense spending will 
be held within $1-billion 

It would be equally costly, perhaps 
more so, to carry out any heme for 
moving vital industry underground o1 
to the Rockics. Besides, atomic tests 
have shown that much can be done to 
protect workers and machines in exist 
ing plants. Except at the center of an 
A-blast, concrete shelters and blast walls 
can be quite effective. 

And we don’t need another Ports 
mouth or Savannah plant, the Whit 
House has decided, to turn out mat 
rials for atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
Those new plants were built in antici 
pation of just the Russian development 
program that has evolved 
¢ Plenty of Material—Most experts 
think that with these two new plants 
we'll have plenty of fissionable mate 
rial to take care of requirements, both 
military and civilian. That’s why the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy is gomg ahead with 
plans to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 to permit private compa- 
nics to build and operate atom-powered 
electric generating plants 

Che new Portsmouth plant 1s still in 
the carly stages of construction, but the 
Savannah River plant is already in par- 
tial operation. Both will be completed 
in the next three vears, probably earlier 
Meanwhile, older atom plants—Oak 
Ridge, Hanford, Paducah—have boosted 
production. 

l'igures are top secret, of course, but 
it’s a good bet that AEC counts its 
atomic bomb stocks well up in the hun- 
dreds of units. This doesn’t mean hun- 
dreds of completely assembled bombs 
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Meet a friend of yours... 


Looks familiar, doesn’t he? Of course, he’s your neighborhood pharmacist, 
the busy man who can always find time to give you a friendly greeting, 


help a youngster choose a lollipop, or lend a sympathetic ear toa 


neighbor s troubles, 

Sut your druggist is more than a friendly business man. He is a 
professional expert whose spec ialized tramimng and services are essential to your 
family’s health. One of his most important t isks, for example is 
compounding the prescriptions which re present your doctor's best judgement 
of what you need when you are sick. The extra care and accuracy, the 
special sense of responsibility with which he does this job make him an 
important friend in your life and the lite of your community 

Through the developm« nt of better drugs pharmace uticals, antibiotics and 
other weapons aguinst disease and suffering, Lederle Laboratories 
Division of American Cyanamid Company works « losely with the members 
of the pharmaceutical profession to help them help your doctor he Ip you live, 








oS 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Y. 





Vaterials for the Pharmaceutical Profession—one of Cyanamid's Many Services 
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AND KILLED THE ORDER? 


One thing that makes industrial selling tough is the fact that 
today—in most manufacturing plants, especially the large 
ones—there are from three to six men who have a voice in 
recommending, specifying and buying. These men must be 
contacted. But your salesman also has to contend with un- 
known buying influences . . . men whose title or job function 
belie their importance . . . whose “‘No!”’ may cost you the sale. 

One sure way of reaching these unknown buying influences 
is through the magazines they must read to keep up with their 
jobs. Business decisions are influenced by what these men 
read in the editorial and advertising pages of their business 
magazines. 

We call Business Publication Advertising ‘‘Mechanized 
Selling’ because it gives greater productivity to the salesman’s 
efforts . .. just as a high speed machine steps up the produc- 
tivity of the skilled workman in the plant. Used for the pre- 
liminary steps of making contact, arousing interest and creating 
preference for your product, business magazine advertising 
gives your salesman more time to concentrate on the impor- 
tant job of making specifications and closing the sale. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page book- 
let, “Orders and How They Grow.” It gives the salesman a 
realistic appreciation of how business publication advertising 
heips him use his time more productively. You'll want to 
read it, too. 


pray 
, ee 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. C ABC 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS (NFORMATION 








NEW MECHANIZED 
SELLING FILM 
NOW AVAILABLE 


We have just produced a 85mm 
sound-slide film entitled, 
“Plateau of Progres Ihis 
film presents the application 
of mechanization to selling 

shows the job that advertising 
can do in the kind of economy 


we're living in today 


The film fits ideally into 
conferences, sales meetings, 
sales training course idver 
tising presentations and other 
gatherings where business pro 
motion is the theme 

This new film, and our earlier 
film, ‘“‘Mechanization— Blue 
print for Profits,’ are available 
at all McGraw-Hill district 
offices. For further informa 
tion, ask your McGraw-Hill 
man or write Company Pro 
motion Department. 











SURE CURE FOR DOUBLE TROUBLE 


Oxy-acetylene welding ‘« « lot safer and 
faster today because of a unique hose 
called Twin-Weld.” Invented and pat- 
ented* by Hewitt-Robins, it does away 
with the dangerous tangle of individual 
oxygen and acetylene lines that formerly 
plagued welders. 

Twin-Weld combines both hoses in 
one compact, molded unit neat, 
flexible, non-kinking... yet readily sepa 
rates for coupling to tanks and torch. It 
saves time in getting welding equipment 
into operation, makes it easy to reach 


the work, change position at will or 


work in close quarters on difficult jobs 

Making better industrial hose and belt 
ing has been a habit at Hewitt-Robins 
for almost a century. Twin-Weld is only 
* that 
have made the handling of fluid and 


one of many Hewitt-Robins ‘‘firsts 


solid bulk materials faster, more depend- 
able, more efficient, more economical. 

If you want the benefit of an inter 
national experience in solving your ma 
terials handling problem whether in 
hose, belting, vibrating machinery or 
complete belt conveyor systems . . . get 
in touch with Hewitt-Robin 


*US Pate 


HEWITT {TYROBINS 


Executive Offices, Stamford, Connecticut 
DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber « 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Hewitt-Robins (Canada) Ltd., Montreal . 
Paris, France * Robins Conveyors (S. A.) Ltd, Johannesburg « EXPORT DEPARTMENT: New York C 


Robins Conveyors « 


Robins Engineers « Restfoan 


Hewitt-Robins Internat 














only the costly, hard-to-make atomic 
ingredicnts are stocked. ‘The rest of 
the assembly is a quick and imple job 
¢ Hi-bomb Progress—E:ven more hush- 
hush surrounds progress on the hydro- 
gen bomb. But there are signs that 
this challenge has also been met. 

Like the first atomic (fission) explo- 
sives of pre-HHiroshima days, the hvdro- 
gen (fusion) device exploded by AEC 
in the Pacific last fall was a cumbersome 
affair, much too bulky to pack aboard 
an airplane. For a while, the problem 
of size scemed almost hopeless 

Ihe hvdrogen reaction—a fusing of 
atoms of heavy hydrogen to form hel- 
ium and release terrific cnergy at the 
same time—requires thousands of de- 
grees of heat to set it off. Such heat is 
so far available to man only in atomic 
fission. So one or more atomic bombs 
were used to fuse the heavy hydrogen. 
The hydrogen comes in two forms— 
tritium and deutcrium—or a combina- 
tion of the two. 

In the vear since our first 1-bomb 
tcst, means of making this weapon more 
compact have apparently been found. 
‘That’s why our scientists are so sure 
it’s not impossible for the Russians to 
make a deliverable weapon out of their 
first hyvdrogen-fusion device, which may 
have been even cruder than its Ameri 
can predecessor. 
¢ Nothing Cheap—AEC’s quick mas 
tery of the size problem in the super- 
bomb has given rise to recent reports 
that new and cheaper ways of making 
I[-weapons had been discovered. But 
there can be no cheap way to build 
hydrogen bombs so long as atom bombs 
have to be used as fuses. 

Undoubtedly AEC has found ways of 
touching off fusion reactions at the ex 
pense of far less atomic material than 
was necded last year. But dollar costs 
are still staggering, and production is 
time-consuming. 
¢ Tidier Size—Amazing progress in re- 
ducing the size of atomic bombs in the 
past few vears has contributed mightily 
to development of a deliverabk 
HI-bomb. ‘The Hiroshima A-bomb had 
to be shochorned in and out of the 
bomb bay of a B-29, but atomic artil 
lerv shells about the size of a large suit 
case arc being mass-produced now. 

‘Today, at Icast in theory, an atomic 
warhead can be fitted on a guided mis- 
sile. Irom now on, the problem is 
with the missiles themselves rather than 
with the explosive. It’s obviously just a 
matter of time until atomic guided mis 
siles are stock items in the nuclear 
arsenal, 

‘That's another reason Washington is 
refusing to put all its eggs in an intri 
cate and far-flung warning network. 
Missiles of tomorrow could be landing 
on Detroit—or Moscow—a few minutes 
after thev have been detected by Arctic 
radar outposts. 
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SKF 
ENGINEER , TRACTION MOTOR 
BUILDER 


TOGETHER 


they made half-million-milers 
of traction motor bearings 





What makes modern railroads run? 
What moves electric locomotives, diesel- 
electrics, multiple-unit cars? 


S 
Electricity does it— current applied 


to a traction motor. The illustration 
shows a typical one. 


The bearings in these motors are the most 
important bearings in railroad service 
If they fail, the wheels stop instantly; 
derailment, damage, even fatality may 
result. 


Thanks largely to almost 30 years of en- 
gineering co-operation between Traction 
Motor Builders and & Engineers, such 
failures are practically unknown. This 
engineering led to every important im- 
provement in these bearings. Today’s 
@0° Traction Motor Bearings can be ex- 
pected to run at least half a million miles 
before servicing. 


Not only the railroads, but a// industry, have 
learned to expect from 0S? a pioneering kind of 
co-operative engineering that leads to the most 
advanced, efficient, cost-cutting developments 

in the science of anti-friction. :97 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA., 
manufacturers of &KF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 














NARE ROUSE \ 





% dP \ 


APPLIANCE PARK will pull the scattered segments of GE’s major appliance division together, including . . . CHIEFS under C. K. Rieger 


GE Tailors a Plant Project 


\ 


HOME, LAUNDRY Dept. is headed ELECTRIC RANGE and Water ELECTRIC SINK and Cabinet Dept. 
by James J. Goss while... Heater Dept. is under John Poteat . . . is managed by Harold T. Hulet. 
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(foreground), vice-president, and his staff. The physical setup allows Rieger to work right in the shop with department manager (below) as... 


for Simpler Managing 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS 
head is Walter M. ‘Timmerman and... 
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ROOM AIR CONDITIONER Dept. 
is under Harold B. Donley. 


What you see on th 
a neatly packaged Gen 
division 

It's Appliance Park 
completed in’ Loui 
GE is wrapping up in 
previously scattered 
major appliance di 
setup, which went int 
year, will have its own post 
taxi service, and a 
system handling 300 1 
200 vans dail 

But what GE likes b 
ance Park is not its bign 
cut manageabilits 

Phat doesn’t mean t 
considers it a pattern fe 
But where the idea fit 
appliances—it may well be 
the strategy behind it, t 
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' INDUSTRIAL CRANE 


337 NORTH ADA STREET 


Overt 


Versatile in name 
Versatile in use 


Belting, Hose, Packing and Moulded Rub- 
ber of every construction for every need 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC 





The Original Packaged Motor Driven Trolley 















MAY BE ATTACHED TO 
YOUR STANDARD 
ELECTRIC HOIST... 


Adjustable to Accommodate 
Wide Variety of Beam Sizes 


@ Crown-tread machine steel wheels with 


@ Powered by a crane-duty high-torque 


@ Magnetic contact panel has transformer to 


@ 4-button control station 





VERSATILE HOSE 


How’s this for versatilitv? Whether 
for air, gas, oil, water, spray solutions, 
paint, or even acids, here is the hose 
that can carry them all. Quaker Versa- 
tile hose gives excellent performance in 
a multitude of heavy duty uses, yet is 
light in weight and very flexible. Ideal 
for maintenance jobs. Cuts down in- 
ventory stocks, storage space and rem- 
nant ends. Long lasting, non-porous, 
oil resistant. Made to high Quaker 
quality standards. Let your next order 
be for Quaker Versatile hose. 


Write for name of nearest distributor. 


RUBBER CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


eo} fori (o) 8 5 > 









hardened drivers. 

Each wheel equipped with double-row pre- 
cision ball bearings and removable-head 
axle with Alemite grease fittings. 


totally enclosed motor of 30 minute 55 
degree rating. 


reduce voltage in single 
speed push button control 
circuit, 







Operates single speed 
trolley and hoist 
motions, 


Write for literature => 
& HOIST CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


rane Runways 





































“The guy who worries me is Gen. Wood 


of Sears . . . his distribution 
GE starts on p. 120 
Any wav Gencral Elect Co.’s top 
men look at it—manas t produc 
tion distribution—App Park, 
Louisville, Ky page 120 iakes sense. 
When it’s complete: bably in 
1956, GE will have lump 1 One spot 
an operating busines 1a ippli- 
ance division—that’s big | my stand- 
ards. But it will be as to control 
as a setup one-tenth its or so GE 
hopes. 
eA Package—ITere’s 1 qu profil ot 
the division rising on th inks of the 
Ohio in Louisville: On top will be a 


division vice-president with a staff of 
specialists—marketing, advertising, sales 
He'll have under him five general mana- 
gers of opcrating departments—home 


laundries, houschold refrigerators, room 
air conditioners and food _ freezers, 
ranges, and electric kitche inks and 
waste disposers). Each d rtment will 
have its own building, or at least its own 
production line; cach it n staff of 
specialists—marketing, sal enginecr 


ing, manufacturing. Everything—in- 


cluding decisions—that the division 
makes will roll out of Appliance Park. 
From GE’s headquarters at 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, that is a handy 
management package to contemplate 


In a couple of weeks, Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, president, and his top GE advis- 
orv committee will get a chance to look 
at this half-completed package when 
they descend on Louisville for the di- 
vision’s annual budget review 


1. Management Angle 


GE’s decision in 1951] to go ahead 
with Appliance Park was the outcome 
of meetings between Cordincr and Roy 
W. Johnson, executive vice-president 
of appliances and eclectroni 

The idea appealed to Cordiner be- 
cause it fit in with the organization of 
General Electric he sect in motion after 
he became president in December, 
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re 
FULLER BRUSH QUALITY 
demands 


Acdulé HANDLES AND BACKS 


There’s more to a good brush than the bristles. Hand- 
some, durable brush blocks and handles contribute to 
the Fuller reputation. And along with other quality 
brush companies, Fuller molds many parts of Celanese” 
acetate for: 


@ dimensional stability and bristle retention 

e moldability in strong, detailed cross sections 

@ no crazing in drilling or machining 

@ tough chip-proof surface ... touch comfortable 
@ resistance to hot water, hair oils and dressings 
e wide selection of colors and special effects 


If you’re making a personal use item, appliance, toy, 
or housing, keep up to date with Celanese acetate. 
You'll appreciate its economy...you can build business 
on its dependability. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Sheet and Molding Compound Department 129-K, 
290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, 
Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


cS p ie 


MOLDING 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. MATERIALS 








SAVE THE MAN IN 
MANUAL LABOR 
, 





WITH 





SPEED PRODUCTION ... SAVE LABOR 
++ CUT HANDLING COSTS 


Loading or unloading, just back up the 


truck ... push the button... and the 
Wayne Loading Dock Ramp is adjusted 
to the correct height. Hand or industrial 
trucks roll on easily. No chain lifts, pry 
bars or costly manual lifting operations 
necessary. 


From coast to coast Wayne is cutting 
loading time as much as 75% with Load- 
ing Dock Ramps saving miles of round- 
about hauling with cross-over bridges... 
speeding up inventory stocking with plat- 
form lifts. Wayne Lifts include ramps, 
sidewalk elevators, materials lifts, cross- 
over bridges, service lifts and others. 


Each custom-engineered to meet your 
plant’s particular needs. Write today for 
the new folder on 


“LIFTronics . . . science 
of materials handling.” 











THE WAYNE PUMP CO. 


Salisbury e Toronto 
Maryland Conado 






























WAYNE LIFT DIVISION, Salisbu 





1950 (BW—Apr.19°52,p1158). GE was 
being broken into smaller and smaller 
operating unit br product ind prod 
uct group 

In the long run, GE organizational 
plans call for putting every manager 
next door to the shop. At Appliance 
Park, the vice-president of major ap 
pliances will be in a spot where he can 
keep 1 close eve on bu 1h it the fac 
tories 
¢ Organization Factors—loo, the new 
ctup scemed a logical step organization 
wise because major appliances forms a 
big cnough business to stand on its own 
as an cconomic unit. It accounts for 
close to 10% of GE’s $3-billion-a-vear 
volume 

Its products are discrete cnough t 
apply Cordiner’s plan of departmental 
izing everything he can—making on 
person responsible for cach product's 
manufacturing, sales, distribution, pur 
chasing, on a profit-and-loss basis 

More than that, almost all of the 
products have volume large enough to 
demand separate manufacturing facili 
tics. Hence, the basic GE idea of de 
centralizing authority and responsibilit 
could be carried to its ideal—cach prod 
uct in its own building 

krom a managerial point of view, 
what vou gain from that is a control 
of costs that runs directly from the pro 
duction line up through the department 
manager, the division manager, the ex 
ceutive vice-president, and ultimatelh 
to Cordiner. As Johnson put it: “The 
costs a department manager gets aren't 
the result of someone else’s work.” 
¢ Communication—Just as appealing 
was the idea that dumping all major ap 
pliances in one spot would help solve 
a major problem in big business: com 
munication, The division chicf or his 
product managers necdn’t scurry around 
the country for mectings, trouble-shoot 
ing, or on-the-spot inspection 


Il. Production Points 


As a controllable management unit, 
Appliance Park approaches the ideal. 
But in business, the ideal is not alwavs 
the practical. To decide on Appliance 
Park, Cordiner and Johnson had to 
answer this question: Is it smart from 
a production angle? 

The answer in this case was ves. 
Major appliances are all of a breed 
Broadly speaking, GE can treat them 
as one product line. “The manufac 
turing of major <ppliances is basically 
the same,” Johnson savs. “All vou are 
doing is taking stecl, wrapping it around 
wr, and putting a motor in it 
¢ Benefits—So gathering — the 
production lings im one spot was logical 
Big presses for stamping parts could be 
purchased for longer runs since some 
operations could be integrated. Equip 
ment could be installed that might be 


various 


uneconomic otherwise. A central tool- 
room could be sect up, giving the divi- 
sion much more modern f tic \p 
pliance Park can special in enamel 


mg—using clectrostati iting “that 
requires long runs, but wu two men 
where 40 might have b veeded be 
fore 

There are intangibl For in 
stance, the know-how in laundry 
can pay off in clectri ince pro 
duction problems of artment 
are so similar. Ideas ar nd to rub 
off in the dailv contact nong the 
division’s management 

Then there is cmp! nt. GE’s 
problem at Erie, Pa., wh t still ha 
to make refrigerators an ndition 
ers along with locomot was in 
tolerable. Employment, | ise of the 
scasonal nature of refi ition and 
oom air-conditioning Alu 
tuated wildly. In the t t would 
have to lav off 3.000. then rehire and 
retrain at high cost 

On top of that, major appliances are 
evclical. Dishwashers may be way up 
one year, wav down the next. Appliancc 
Park, by interchanging production em 
plovees from one line te nother, can 
smooth out these seas ind year- 


to-vear bulges. 
¢ Weak Cons—GI didn’t ignore pos- 


sible disadvantages—it just ided they 
weren't strong enough. ‘Take the labor 
angle, for instance. Di warned 
that a strike would shut down the 
whole division. GE. figu that if the 
unions it deals with on tional basi 
called a strike, the divi would be 
down anvway. Others warncd that sheer 
sizc—ultimately about | vill work 
at Appliance Park--cau trouble 
GE. doesn’t think so 
Ill. Distribution Boon 

Clinching the Applian Park deal 
was distribution. ‘he plan fitted GI 
thinking along that lin For the 
past few vears, the big | has been 
to streamline the pro f getting a 
product out of the fact nto con 
sumer hands 

GK admits that in tl t it had 
not geared its manufact ig to. the 
most efficient distribution. lor exampl 
there are few dealers that n accept 
a carload lot of rctfrigerat they want 
them in small numbers. But, becaus¢ 
major apphances are m ted in_ the 
same channels, dealers a to take 
mixed carload lots of ref tors, al 
conditioners, home laun ind th 
rest. Under the old set though, it 
was impossible for Gl entralize 
shipments to make up d carload 
because of the extra cost time in 
volved. So it shipped by than-ca 
load lots at a big disad itage cost 
WISC 


Ihe answer: Appliance Park. ‘Ther 
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Thru Better £ sian 


















ARELY in recent years has the demand upon designers 
for better products been more pressing. Indications mul- 


tiply that the long-expected “buyer's market” is now with us. 





For the first time in many years it is not enough to have a 





product to sell. “How soon can | get delivery?” has been re- 
: placed with such inquiries as “Just what will it do?,”’ “How long 
will it last?” and the all-important “*How much does it cost?” 





i if As manufacturers and their design and sales staffs prepare for 
this new competitive market, the pressure is on design and 
development engineers to re-evaluate every part, every com- 
ponent and every product to improve its performance, in- 


crease its life and, perhaps, to reduce its cost. 


: If your organization is seeking ways to improve its position 
in the competitive field, MICRO has a message for you. This 
is particularly true if a more efficiently designed product is 
indicated. Or, perhaps, you wish it to do things that other 
similar products won't do. 







Nothing so stamps a product as being of high quality as 
it absolute reliability. To the manufacturer it means the enhance- 











ment of his good name. To the dealer it means freedom from 


maintenance and costly warranty replacements. To the cus- 






tomer it means long and satisfactory performance. 









To this search for increased reliability MICRO brings a small, 










vitches 


well and 


precision switch for those designs where less accurat: 


are so 






won't do. This is because MICRO switches 


precisely built and have such uniform quality of operation 






that, once installed, their accurate performance is so routine 






that their presence is almost forgotten. 












A switch to control the thermostat in a refiie 1 ait 


conditioning unit, for instance, must alw: Of in 






exceedingly close differential control. Lyen a stig rift can- 






not be tolerated. 








A switch in a household appliance, which turns on the water 





to operate a motor, must turn on the water at exactly the 





ure and 





same water pressure each time. Too little water pre 






the motor starts too soon... too much and water splashes over, 








A switch in a business machine is required to stop the 


machine if even the thickness of an extra sheet of tissue 





paper passes beneath the switch actuator, 






These are some of the contributions MICRO switches have 





made to absolute reliability in the design of better products, 





MICRO field engineering is available to assist you in the 





selection of the switch that will enable your product to do 





things other products won't do. 


MIC 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 





FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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A DIVISION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 






From this modern mill, one of the most versatile in the industry, comes... 


Hot Rolled Sheet Steel—As You Like It 


Pittsburgh Steel Company's sheet sales department, working in close cooperation with production 
men and metallurgists, can give you the kind of hot-rolled sheet steel you want—when you want it. 


The nerve center for processing and servicing your 
sheet steel orders in the Pittsburgh Steel general offices 
is headed by Frank Grunewald (right). In discussion 
with him are W. W. ‘‘Wib” Williams (center), and 
kK. R. “Dick"’ McKinstry, sheet sales engineers. 


At the helm of sheet sales department 
at Pittsburgh Steel is John Cercone, As 
sistant General Manager of Sales. A vet- 
eran in the flat-rolled steel business, he 











shapes sheet sales policy. 
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On the firing line—Across the table 
from a purchasing agent is Pittsburgh 
district salesman, J. E. “Joe’’ Connell, 
discussing details for a sheet steel order. 
Joe is typical of Pittsburgh Steel sales- 


Hot-rolled sheets, custom built to customer’s specifications, are given a temper pass 
to impart desired surface finish on this latest model temper mill at the new hot-sheet 
mill at Allenport, Pa. Each sheet order at Pittsburgh Steel Company begins with the 


selection of the most desirable raw materials; the best grades of iron ore, coke, and 
limestone that will make the finished sheet steel perform better in production and 








men calling on customers and prospects. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company is now 
firmly rooted in the flat-rolled steel 
business. Its brand new $28-million, 
66-inch hot-rolled sheet mill is rolling 
out thousands of tons of sheet steel. 
And before year’s end, the company 
expects to start up a spanking new 
cold-rolled sheet mill. 

To back them up, the salesmen 
have a capable crew of rolling mill 
men operating their new machines. 
Alert metallurgists are checking qual- 
ity at every process along the line 
from selection of the best raw mate- 
rials to finished hot-rolled steel. The 
sheets rolled on this new mill are clean 
and free from surface defects, and 
have physical qualities as excellent as 
modern advances in science can 
produce. 

That’s why the men who are re- 
sponsible for selling the products of 
this mill are eager to show what they 
can do for you. 

What to look for—Good steel 
salesmen are made, not born. They 
must, like all good salesmen, have 
sales instinct, business ability, initia- 
tive and persistence and a thorough 
knowledge of their products and proc- 
esses. In order to do a thorough job 
for customers, they must know the 
customer’s problems, what he manu- 
factures and his production methods. 

Those are some of the reasons why 
it takes a long time to make a good 
steel salesman. And they are also the 
reasons why the men in Pittsburgh 
Steel’s sheet sales department are 
ready to compete for their share of 
the sheet steel business. 


The job of a Pittsburgh Steel sales- 
man involves a lot more than persuad- 


in ultimate end use. 


ing purchasing agents to buy the com- 
pany’s products. A salesman observes 
market conditions, he is aware of 
technological developments in the 
uses of steel and ready to answer 
questions and inquiries. He learns to 
understand the needs of customers 
and prospects, takes orders to meet 
production-line requirements, sees the 
order through to the customer’s satis- 
faction. He does all of this and offers 
a lot more services that make him a 
valuable adjunct to your business. 

If you use flat-rolled steel in the 
products you manufacture and you 
have a problem in the selection and 
use of carbon steel sheets, a Pitts- 
burgh Steel salesman would appreci- 
ate the opportunity to demonstrate 
how he can deliver hot-rolled sheet 
steel exactly as you want it. 

For a complete description of Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s new hot-sheet mill at 
Allenport, Pennsylvania, ask for your 
free copy of their 20-page brochure 
‘Rolling Your Way.”’ Also available 
is a 16mm sound motion picture in 
black and white entitled ‘‘Rolling 
Your Way’’: running time—13 
minutes, 


Four Packages to a Car—These 
wrapped coils of sheet steel are being 
anchored to the car floor for rail ship- 
ment. Other shipments of both coils and 
sheets go to customers over the highways 


by truck and down the rivers by barge. 


“Everything Hew Gut The Hame” 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building - Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the Country 
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(Advertisement) 


Chlorine Gas 


Ammonia Gas 


Harmless to workers 
Wearing Air-Paks 









Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19—Men carrying 
their own supply of air on their backs now 
work safely in chlorine or ammonia gas at 
the Gardiner Manufacturing Company. 
Home of the 101 Washing Solution, the 
Gardiner Co. uses pure chlorine and am- 
monia in its manufacturing process. 

According to Rex Gardiner, President, 
they are equipped with the new breathing 
device because it affords the only com- 
plete protection against accidents involving 
these two gases. 

The self-contained unit provides pure, 
fresh air, not oxygen, for the wearer in 
any atmosphere—even under water. Eyes 
are protected by full-face mask. 

The unit, called the Air-Pak is manu- 
factured by the Scott Aviation Corporation, 
286 Erie Street, Lancaster, New York, 
which also produces the famous A-15 Air 
Corps “walk-around” oxygen unit plus a 
wide variety of civilian aviation oxygen 
systems, 
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SU 
they’re self-adhesive 
SAVE YOU TIME! 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 
We can show you where to use these 
labels in your business! Mail the cou- 
pon for samples and more information. 






it 





AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP., Div. 120 

120 Liberty St., New York 6 * 608 So. Dearborn St., 

Chicago 5 « 1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal. 
Offices in Other Cities 


() Please send case histories () Have the local 
and free samples Avery man call 
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GE can make up its mixed carloads on 
the spot, fast and cheaply. 


IV. Making It Work 


As GE’s top management explains 
it, Appliance Park can't miss. The job 
of seeing that it doesn’t falls on C. K, 
Rieger, 38, an intense, confident op- 
erating executive. He was picked as one 
of two GE men to attend Harvard 
Business School's first postwar Ad- 
vanced Management Program in 1947. 
Johnson picked him for his present job 
as division vice-president 

Says Rieger, “Major appliances is a 
fast competitive business. If Vrigidaire 
cuts its price this morming, we got to 
have some answers this afternoon.” 
¢ Rieger's Bailiwick—Unider the setup, 
he has the authority to get answers. 
Except for financing—he calls 570 
Lexington to draw money—he’s his own 
boss. 

Once GE top management O.K.’s 
his 1954 budget this month, he'll be on 
his own for a year. 

Ile can spend up to $100,000 on 
capital equipment without prior ap- 
proval. Salary decisions up to $12,000 
a year are his. Control of the project 
under construction is largely his  re- 
sponsibility, too. lor example, at his 
insistence GE decided not to build an 
administration building: “I just didn’t 
appropriate the money. We didn’t need 
eg 

His budget is flexible. “I mav over 
spend one item five times,” he says, 
“but that’s all right if the profit and 
return on investment are im line. I[f 
thev'll just give me a 106 safety factor, 
I'll be happy.” 

He and his production managers can 
allocate advertising dollars any wavy they 
see fit. ‘They can fire and hire ad- 
vertising agencies, dealers, or distribu- 
tors. 

Fach department has about the same 
range of authority on a smaller scale. 
Last month’s decision to drop the 
wringer-type washing machine line was 
a departmental one (Cordiner and 
Johnson knew about it, though) 
¢ Challenge—Ricger will see Cordiner 
at Louisville about twice a vear. In all 
about four times. “The less the better,” 
he says. “It means I’m doing O.K.” 
He checks into New York with Johnson 
once a month. 

Rieger and his staff still have bugs 
to work out in the departments already 
in production. But they are finding 
that the setup pinpoints responsibility 
quickly. As one executive explained it: 
“This arrangement climinates the word 
‘they.’ ” 

Rieger’s biggest worry now? “It isn’t 
competitors like Irigidaire, Westing 
house, or Servel. The guy who worries 
me is Gen. Wood of Scars. Not his 
Kenmore line—but his distribution.” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Rolling office: New England Trans- 


portation Co., Boston bu id truck 
operator, has converted this 29-pas 
scnger coach into an office for travel- 
mg executives. The coach is replete 
with stuffed furniture, kitchen, lava 
tory, and well-cquipped tive desk. 
Company's sales crew rolls the bus 
up to a prospect's office « ant, im 
vitcs him in for a bite o 1 and a 


sales talk. 


e 
National Business Aircraft Assn. has 
given 16 of its member com ics merit 
awards for having flown | llion or 
more accident-free mul busine 
planes. ‘The leaders: Oh Oil Co., 
5,261,328 mi.; Monsant Chemical 
Co., 3,019,625; Sinclair R ing Co., 
2,753,464 

& 
Iinois Central RR has \ the Gold 
Oscar of Industry for pul i what 
the judges consider the best annual 


d is g by the 


report. The awa 


business paper, Financial World. 
© 

New titles) creatcd fo t Scrvel 
executives indicate a reshuffling of re 
sponsibilitics 1} prepal ito i l sale 5 
drive, according to tl pliance 
maker. Neal I}. Schum ; been 
made field sales manage the ap 


phliance sales division, Frank A. Mitchell 
general products manager 


e 
Decentralization program Gencral 
Electric (page 120) has taken another 
step forward. Gk’s aircraft turbine 
division in Cincimnati ha n large 


cnough to warrant a further ikdown, 
and will now contain five ting de- 


partments. ‘The division produces jet 


engines for both fighter bombers. 
s 

Music lessons for cinploye: nd their 

familics arc being offered by Pabst 

Brewing Co. of Peoria, Il. Eligibles can 


get Saturday morning instruction in 
any musical instrument at the rate of 
50¢ a session. 
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VEARS OF ELECTRICAL | g& 
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By testing motors at 65°F below zero 
G.E. gives you more for your motor dollar 


of 
many features in G-E engineering and manufai 
turing skill which assure you of the highest quality 
motor performance. 

There is a G-E motor for you in the most complete 


In high-altitude combat flying —or after long idle- 
ness in sub-zero Alaskan cold—aircraft motors 
must be ready to start any-time. Because they 
operate mechanisms as vital as bomb-bay doors, 
electric gun turrets, radio tuners or wing-flap con- 
trols, aircraft motors have to be dependable. 

That’s why G-E engineers use this Cold Chamber 
in our Specialty Motor Department at Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. Here, motors are given 72 hours of 65 
degree below zero cold. After this exposure, each 
motor must start and operate satisfactorily. 

The Cold Chamber helps detect special problems 


Ge ean pu your 


of cold-weather operation. It is another the 


line available—ranging from the tiny 1 
the 65,000 hp giant. 

For information on G-E specialty fhp motors, G-E 
standard fhp motors and the famous G-E Tri 
Clad* motors, contact your nearest G-E Apparatus 
Sales Office or Authorized G-E Distributor today 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Reg. Trademark of General Electric Co. 


900 hp to 
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GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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CORPORATION PROFITS: Best since 1950 


aa Billions of Dollars Annually 


Billions of Dollars Annually ——- 
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EARNINGS BEFORE TAXES 
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Earnings after Taxes 


OL. 
1946 


Dote: Dept. of Commerce. 
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Companies Hit New Peaks 


This 


year, would with In the automctive group, Studebaker 


Sensational third-quarter showings by — full 


scores of leading U.S. corporations 
have sent their sales and net profits for 
the first nine 1953 months to record 
or almost record—levels 

Among the pace setters in carnings 
are such giants as General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, U.S. Steel, Bethlehem 
Stecl, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
and Socony-Vacuum 

At the time, though, many 
companies have posted declines in sales 
and carnings—cspecially those in lines 
where supply-demand problems have 
forced competitive pricing or produc 
tion cutbacks. Among them are pro- 
ducers of coal, floor drugs, 
building materials, plumbing and heat 
ing equipment, and some railway sup 
plies 
¢ Full Year—Over-all, however, gains 
throughout industry are greatly exceed- 
ing downtilts (compilation page 134). 
As a result, full-year net carnings of 
corporations as a whole (chart, above) 
are expected to be the best since 1950. 

There's now a good prospect that 
earnings after taxes for all corporations 
may be close to $20.7-billion for the 


Sai 


o 
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$18.6-billion last year, $20.1-billion in 
1951, and the record $22.7-billion in 
1950. 

lor manufacturing companics alone, 
a fourth quarter comparable to last 


year’s could mean an after-tax net of 
about $12-billion, a rise of about 11.1% 
over the $10.8-billion for 1952. 

But no matter how 1953. finally 
closes, the first nine months will be 
long remembered in many companies. 
© GM's Record—Gencral Motors rc 
ported that its sales of $7.9-billion for 
the first nine months were the largest 
on record. The figure topped 1952's 
nine-month sales of almost $5.6-billion 
by 42.5%, and even exceeded the 1952 
full-year total of $7.5-billion—the previ 
ous peak year. 

An increase in operating costs and 
a Sl-billion set-aside for taxes kept 
GM's net profits from reaching a new 
peak, but the $453-million — total, 
amounting to $5.05 a common share, 
was the largest for any first nine months 
except 1950. Last year the figure was 
$387-million, or $4.32 a common 
share. 


was one of the first to ort nine 
months’ carnings. ‘The ipany has 
been hit by retool 
ing for its new Continental st model, 
and also by declining cat While 
the Big Three (GM, Ford, and Chrys- 
ler) have been issuing optimistic state- 
ments about the outlook, Studebaker 
president Harold S. Van is been 
predicting that output next year will 
probably tilt downward 
lor the first nine 19 
Studebaker sales (both car d defense 
work) totaled $496.5-millio nupared 
with $385.6-million cach in 1952 and 
1951. Net profits, howe re only 
$4.2-million, compared $9.3-mil- 
lion for the period last vea id $8.8- 
million two years ago. Per ire carn- 
ings for the nine months $1.76 in 
1953, $3.95 in 1952, and $3.73 in 1951. 
Just for the third quarter, net earn- 
ings equaled 76« ing the 
22¢ in 1952, 50¢ in the 1951 quarter. 
The 76¢ barely covered the 75¢ quar 
terlv dividend that Studebaker has been 
paying. 
¢ Electrical 


heavy expen 


months, 


| share 


the electrical 


Field—In 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Jo wer Colle agued on pO inmaitiiaios Pihiiaeene sé. 


Many people think that copper is just copper, and 
brass is brass, whereas there are several types of cop- 
per, and many kinds of copper alloys, all available in 
various forms, finishes and tempers. Choice of the 
correct metal, temper, shape and fabrication methods 
often makes a tremendous difference. Here are some 
examples. 

e¢ A communications-equipment manufacturer began 
development of a new relay. The original design called 
for a rectangular copper tube of a size that could 
not be made economically. The 
Revere Technical Advisory 
Service and our Methods De- 


incorrect. The proper metal and better brazing licked 
the problem. 
e We had the opportunity to study the fabrication 
methods employed by a customer, and found they 
could be improved materially. Changing from silver 
soldering to welding, and working out better jigging 
methods cut fabricating costs by an amazing 90°>. 
e When a competitive metal wouldn’t work for a 
soap dish maker because it cracked at the bottom 
corners, Revere was called in. The Technical Advi 
sory Service studied the dish, 
which is of the wall-recess type, 


and also the drawing process 





partment discussed this problem 
with the customer at consider- 





able length. Design changes 
were made which satisfied every- 
body, and made the relay com- 
mercially practical at no sacrifice 
in performance. 

e A lock maker was generating 
a lot of scrap in machining cyl- 
inder lock sleeves from bar. 
We suggested tube, but analysis 
showed only an even break on cost of material. Fur- 
ther study, however, revealed that tube would bring 
about substantial savings, due to longer tool life, less 
collet wear, less scrap to handle, and a smaller inven- 
tory of metal for the same output. The customer 
switched to tube to obtain these economies. 

e When a maker of electrical lugs and terminals 
found a pile of 40,000 rejected parts we were asked 
for advice, though the copper strip did not come from 
Revere. The Research Department worked all night, 
and reported embrittlement of the metal caused the 
cracking, and in addition, brazing practices were 


Revere’s 70-30 brass was recom 
mended in a specified temper. 
This cured the difficulty at once. 
e Once in a while it is not the 
metal at all that causes diffi 
culty. A large manufacturer of 
flashlight cases was troubled 
with staining of the brass. The 





Technical Advisory Service and 

the Methods Department could 

find nothing wrong with our 
metal, so asked the oil company engineers to collabo 
rate. They changed the die lubricant, thus solving the 
problem. 

One of the important facts about American busi- 
ness is that it is competitive, and an important part 
of competition is the endeavor to give a little extra 
service. Often it turns out to mean a lot, as in the cases 
just cited. Please remember that your suppliers, no 
matter who they may be, are eager to give you the 
benefit of their special knowledge. Call on them for 
it and let them supply you with much more than 
materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Pau! Revere in 180] 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 











How Honeywell Customized 


Temperature Control can help you 


Learn about your business- 


from a Publishing Office 


Why Customized Temperature Control is becoming a must for all types of buildings 


Here's a tip that'll do a lot to make your buildings 
more attractive to your people and add to the effi- 
ciency of your business —all for a relatively modest sum: 

Install Honey well Customized Temperature Control. 

The key word here is “customized.” It means that 
whatever your building requirements, a Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control installation designed 
to your needs is your answer. This applies to heating 
and cooling, ventilation and humidity control, as well 
as industrial control. 

Only Honeywell can provide true “customized” 
control. Because only Honeywell manufactures all three 


types of controls— pneumatic, electric and electronic 


—which often must be 
integrated in a single 
building to give you the 
right performance. 

The in brief 


form, of how Honeywell Customized Temperature 


story, 


Control was used to solve specific occupancy, use and 
exposure problems in Sunset Magazine’s “dream home”’ 
in Menlo Park, California, is told by the floor plan 
and the pictures and captions at right. 

The techniques used, applied to your particular prob- 
lems, could well help give you more comfort—and 


more efficiency—than you thought possible. 


Sunset Magazine's Publishing Office as seen from the air. Architects: Higgins and Root, San Jose. Design consultant: Cliff May, Los Angeles. 


Heating contractor: Schlegel Plumbing Contractors, Inc 


Sy 


,» Menlo Park, California. 
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For comfortable, even temperature 
in new or existing buildings 
—of any size—use Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s an office, motel, airport, hospital, apart- 
ment, church, school, factory, store, garage—or any size 
building—new or existing, Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control can help meet your heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning and industrial control 
problems. 

You'll not only enjoy more comfort and efficiency, 
you'll save fuel, too. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control, call your architect, heating engineer or 
local Honeywell office. There are 104 Honeywell offices 


across the nation. Or mail the coupon today. 
L. W. Lane, publisher of “ Sunset” says, 


“What we wanted was a place where 
workers confined by four walls could 
still enjoy the feeling of outdoor living. 
By providing us with near-perfect in- 
door climate, Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control has contributed 
much to that enjoyment.” 


Honeywell Thermostats are giving new meaning to com 
fort in the headquarters of Sunset Magazine. The view above, 
including the editorial and advertising office was taken from 
the northwest. Two thermostats are needed in this area to 
compensate for strong southern and western sun 


The thermostat installed in the conference room above, 
compensates handily for chill that sometimes comes from 
the large window area, keeps the temperature just right if a 
conference includes five persons—or twenty - five 


Honeywell 
Hi Pout i Controls. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
Dept. BW-11-217, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: I'm interested in learning more about Honeyy 
tomized Temperature Control, 


Name 
Firm Name —— 


Address 


City— Zone___ State 











THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 
% Graphic Picture of Your Operations — Spotlighted by Color 
% Facts at @ Glance — Saves Time, Money, Prevents Errors 
% Simple and Flexible. Write on Cords, Snap in Grooves 
Some Typical Applications am 
PRODUCTION © TRAFFIC © SALES "49" 
LOADING © AND MANY OTHERS 
FREE 24-Page Illustrated 
Obligation 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, . Y. 





% Made of Metal. Compact, Attractive. Over 40,000 in Use 
INVENTORY © SCHEDULING 
BOOKLET NO. B-400 
Without 
Write Today for Your Copy 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated,on 
October 20, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock. 
$1.1214 per share on the 
4,% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock. 
Common Stock dividends are 
payable Dec. 16, 19543 tcostock 
holders of record Dec. 5, 1953. 
Dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 444% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
January 1,1954ctostockholders 
of record Dec. 3, 1953. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
October 20, 1953 
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products and radio-TV sector, General 
Electric posted record sales of $2.3- 
billion for the first nine 1953 months. 
Net profits increased 23, rising to 
$116-million, from $94.S-million in the 
1952 period. As a result, the directors 
voted a special common dividend of $1 
in addition to the regular 75¢. A simi- 
lar $1 special was voted in December, 
1950. 

In electronics, Radio Corp. of Amer 
ica in the first nine months increased 
its sales 28.7% and its net profits 
40.9%. Net earnings of Admiral Corp. 
topped the 1952 period by 75.5%, and 
Motorola, Inc., showed a 51.4% rise. 
Westinghouse Electric’s sales of nearly 
$1.2-billion exceeded the 1952 period 
by 11.5%, net profits at $45.7-billion 
were up 9.2%. 
¢ Oils Did Well—Profits records also 
took a beating among the oils. Standard 


Earnings Soar: a Sampling 


Sale 


First Mont 


1053 


Vine 


$189. 856 
411,296 
544.375 
155,698 
523,205 


$122 
wl 
414 
138 
478 


Admiral Corp 

Allied Chemical & Dye 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Airlines 
American Can 


326.855 296 

44.058 38 
657.435 529 
569 868 174 
414 253 


American Locomotive 

Atlas Powder 

Boeing Airplane 

Bethlehem Steel 1 
Borg-Warner 977 
110,390 
118,162 


Bridgeport Brass o4 
Burroughs Corp 
Byron Jackson 
Commercial Solvents 35, 208 
Congoleum- Nairn 42,321 
Flintkote 
Hajoca Corp 
Holland Purnace 


28,811 28 
25,585 27 
341,048 1,813 
931.027 5 


General Electric 2 
7 


General Motors 


188 832 
488, 460 
Lees (James) and Sons 44.949 
87,787 
333,807 


Johns- Manville 179 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
National Gypsum 
National Lead 


116,904 
123,516 
158 603 
82,410 
90 940 


Martin (Glenn L.) Co 
Merck & Co 
Motorola, Inc 
Parke, Davis & Co 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co 
565,702 
41.646 
290 .678 
74.512 
609 428 


Phillips Petroleum 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Pullman, Inc 

Pressed Steel Car 

Radio Corp 


Reliable Stores 15.818 
Republic Aviation 308.159 
Ruberoid Co 57.702 
Scott Paper Co 121,092 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker 

Trans World Airlines 


Union Bag & Paper 


98 ORD 
496 528 
142,243 

78.008 


385. 
117 
09 
920.011 
133,552 


140 
123 


United States Steel 
Western Auto Supply 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
163,538 


169,551 


043 
121 


Westinghouse Electric 
Wheeling Steel 


h 


1952 


135 
582 
606 
054 
367 
276 
810 
408 
$27 


698 


257 


439 
238 


490 
563,916 


229 


613 


564 
558 


7,980 


680 
209 


908 
952 
668 


129 
275 
219 
036 
502 
379 
302 
587 
847 


861 
481 


Oil (New Jersey) chalked up a record 
net of $415-million for the first nine 
months and directors voted an extra 
dividend of 75¢ a share in addition to 
the regular Last Di 1 50¢ 
extra dividend was distril 
On the Pacific Coast, Standard Oil 
of California reported a record net of 
$140-million. In New York, Socony 
Vacuum reported a né high net of 
$133-million and paid an extra dividend 
of 25¢ a share along with the 50¢ regu 
lar. In the final quarter last vear ther 
was no extra dividend. 
¢ So Did Steel—Reports | 


iso looked handsome for the 


inber 


uted 


r¢. 


rh 


the steels 
first nine 
months, although comparisons with last 
vear didn’t mean too much because of 
the 1952 steel strike. U.S. Steel's third 
quarter net was $61.7-million, or $2.12 
share, the biggest 
third quarter in history except 


for any 
that of 


a Common 


Net Pr 


First Ni 
1953 
+55 4 $6 . 565 
+13.7 33.7349 
+313 40.142 
+12 8 10,987 
25.579 


Per Cent 


( nange 


5.270 
i,723 
576 
525 
7.020 


422 
310 
020 
846 
116 


943 
262 
376 
R36 
798 


850 
170 
240 
991 
858 


366 
130 
177 
708 
773 
458 
484 
456 
265 
152 


464 
105 
433 
533 
000 
000 
187 
171 
723 
612 
723 
289 
7,113 
§3.219 
9.995 
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PAPER...to Record the Hopes 
and Fears of all the World... 


have pioneered many methods of paper handling. 


*% From this modern New York warehouse of 
Lathrop Vandewater Paper Co. flow into the 
business world the great watermarks and lead- 
ing brands of the paper industry. 

Lathrop Vandewater Paper Co. is one of the 
Chesapeake Industries’ family of distinguished 
companies. 

The know-how from a tradition of 85 years in 
the paper business has made Lathrop Vandewater 
a leading distributor of fine papers. The company’s 
warehouse and shipping organizations, for instance, 


Lathrop Vandewater has a continuousl y-expand- 
ing force of trained salesmen offering experienced 
judgment to the buyers of both printing and indus- 
trial papers. Its line of papers includes the products 
of the nation’s outstanding mills, some of which 
are listed above. 





For detailed information, write to 
Lathrop Vandewater Paper Co., Dept. BW, 
515 Canal St., New York 13, N.Y. 








Subsidiary of 


CHESAPEAKE Gi INDUSTRIES: 


PATHE LABORATORIES INC. + THE V. D. ANDERSON CO 
LION STUDIOS, INC. - 


LATHROP VANDEWATER PAPER CO. «+ EAGLE 


PATHE REALTY CORPORATION 


* VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
TELEVISION CENTER, INC, 
*THE VAN SWERINGEN CO, 





mike 





Tallid ide 


(TUNGSTEN CARBIDE) 


THE WORLs'S HARDEST METAL 


§ Many times re durable than steel, it adds 
years of life to the wearing edges of tools, 


Quit e 


Write for Catalog §2-G 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


UNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 


SINTERED ava ~ HOT PRESSED 
CARBIDES CARBIDES 








HOW ROOTS CONNERSVILLE USES 
THOUSANDS OF VIKING PUMPS 


The Roots Connersville Blower Division, Connersville, Indiana, builds inert 
gas generators for many industries. Viking Pumps are standard equipment for 
pumping fuel oil, which is burned to produce cheap inert gas for preventing 
fires in explosive atmospheres. Uses range from gas and coke oven installa 
tions, steel works, oil refineries, chemical and rubber plants to fruit packing 
plants. In these applications thousands of Viking Pumps are being used with 
highly successful results. 

Whether you produce original equipment, or have pumping 
problems in your own business, call on Viking to solve them. 


To start, write for bulletin series 54S 
VIKING PUMP COMPANY. “s%,:4445 | ge 
~y EF eM a Wy ¢ 2 - _ 
Poe OTE 








1916. (The 1916 net of $69.6-million 
represented values swollen 1 World 
War I inflation that pushed steel 
prices into the stratosph Bethle- 
hem Steel broke all previous net profits 
records. 

Big metals companies like Aluminum 
Co. of America, Bridgeport Brass, and 
National Lead did all right, too 
¢ Soft Spot—A downtren however, 
prevailed among early reporting floor 
covering companies. Net profits of Con- 
goleum-Nairn, a hard-surface covering 
manufacturer, were a shia under thc 
1952 period. Net earnin f James 
Lees & Sons, a carpet maker, trailed the 
first nine months of 1952 by 6%. Di- 
rectors of Alexander Smith, Inc., a com 
pany still besct by internal financial and 
product marketing problems, last week 
again took no action on either preferred 
or common dividends. ‘The last pay- 
ment on the preferred vy 874¢ in 
June, and no payment has been made 
on the common since December, 1951. 

In plumbing and heating, there was 

a slowing of profits. Hajoca Corp. sales 
for the first nine 1953 months were 
1.3%, but net was down I¢ W.A. 
Brecht, president, reported that compe- 
tition in the plumbing and heating field 
has been severe all year. Holland Fur- 
nace sales were down 6.1‘ and net 
off 58.8% 
e Ups and Downs—A mixed trend ap- 
peared in pharmaceuticals. Net tilted 
downward for Parke, Da * Co. and 
Merck & Co., but imp over a 
year ago for Chas. Pfizer 

In the building materia 
tional Gypsum’s net ran ahead of last 
year, but Johns-Manvill lagging 

Trends were also mixed ng carly- 
reporting paper compan lor the 
nine months, Union Bag & Paper r 
ported carnings after ¢ running 
6.3% under last vear, but Scott Paper 
Co. net profits were up 14 

Among the Retail Dist tors, th 
net of Reliable Stores lagged 37.1‘ 
behind a vear ago, and Western Auto 
Supply profits were up 64 

Brunswick-Balke-Collend o., man 
ufacturer of bowling alle billiard 
equipment, had hardet than 
year ago. Sales for the first nonth 
at $23-million exceeded tl 19-million 
last vear, but net profit 7 OOK 
lagged behind last vear’ 

In the rail equipment fh 
Locomotive’s nine mont 
2.6% under last vear 
house Air Brake earnin 
11.8%. Pressed Steel ¢ 
on the other hand, sho 
of 145.4% 

Karly-reporting aircraft facturers 
were riding high. Net profits of Boeing 
Airplane for the nine mont 3.5 
above last year, Republic Aviation was 
45.7% ahead, and Glen Martin 
167.2% 
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eIn the Air—American Air Lines re 
ported total operating revenues of 
$155.7-million for the first nine 1953 
months, compared with $138-million 
tor the same 1952 period. Net was 
$10.9-million, or $1.54 a common share, 
compared with $9.8-million or $1.35 a 
share last year. But the September 
quarter showing indicated that rising 
costs, such as have burdened the rail- 
roads, may be menacing airline profits. 
September-quarter revenues at $56.8- 
million exceeded the $51.2-million for 
the 1952 period, but net income after 
taxes was but $4.3-million, or 62% a 
common share, compared with $4.7- 
million or 67¢ a common share a year 
ago. 

‘Trans World Air Lines, despite a rise 
of 20.8% in revenues in the first nine 
1953 months, showed a 9.6% decline 
in net earnings. 
¢ On the Water—Early-reporting steam- 
ship lines continued to have difficulty 
in earning money. Moore-McCormack 
Lines last weck reported net profits for 
the third quarter of $812,000, including 
a capital gain of $754,000 from the sale 
of a vessel, compared with net earnings 
of $1.8-million in the third quarter of 
1952. For the first nine months net 
was around $3.6-million, including the 
capital gain, compared with $7-million 
last vear. 

U.S. Lines’ net for the first nine 
months was: slightly under $5-million, 
35.8% below the 1952 period. Direc- 
tors last month took no dividend action 
on the common stock; holders had been 
receiving 50¢ a share quarterly. 


Williston Basin Oil Men 
Face Marketing Problem 


Montana and North Dakota produc- 
ers are finding out that you can’t sell oil 
unless you can get it to the customers. 
To do that cheaply, you need pipelines 

and the Williston Basin producers 
have none. 

Since oil was first discovered in the 
basin 24 years ago, the petroleum indus- 
try has poured about $200-million into 
exploration leases, drilling, and develop- 
ment in that area, says John E. Swear- 
ingen, director and general manager of 
production for Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). 

But despite this huge investment, 
basin oil men so far have marketed only 
about $16-million worth of oil. 

“Pipelines are not built unless the 
people putting up the money are satis- 
fied that there is plenty of oil to put in 
the pipeline at the source and somebody 
to buy the oil at the destination,” says 
Swearingen. ““To date, there has not 
been sufficient oil producing capacity 
developed in the Williston Basin to fill 
an economy-size pipeline—one geared 
to carry 100,000 to 200,000 bbl. a day.” 
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HOUGHTON 1001 Products to improve processing 


Every precaution was taken... but... 


It is certainly true that a careless cigarette, oil-soaked rags, or short 
circuits cause many fires in industrial plants. But when you look more 
closely into the causes of many fires which made the headlines recently, 
you find they started in departments and at operations which were not 
considered the most hazardous at all. 


And you often find these razed or damaged plants thought they had 
taken “every precaution” to reduce the fire hazard. But—some vulner 
able operations are not always recognized as particularly hazardous 
Like hydraulic operations, for example, where a leaky pump or faulty 
fitting can spray highly flammable oil near an open flame, molten 
metal or sparks. 


Houghton Research has been giving close attention to this problem. 
The results are a new non-flammable, water-base hydraulic fluid 
... a series of high flash-point rust preventives . . . a non-flammable 
room temperature metal cleaner ... . and water-soluble fortified 
cutting fluids. All combine highly efficient performance with an 
extra measure of safety. 


We believe it will pay you to send this message along to the men in 
charge of operations which present fire hazards like these—hazards 
which are often underestimated. And for the complete story, call 
the Houghton Man or write E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh 
Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Ready to give you on-the-job service « «+ « 


Metalworking and Textile Processing Products « Lubricants * Packings « Leather Bell 





Motor Repairman 
Guards Against Burnouts 
with KLIXON Protectors 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.: Mr. Vernon 
McAllister, owner of the Chattanooga 
Armature Works, oldest motor repair shop 
in the South, knows Klixon Protectors from 
many years of experience. 


“We like the added insurance that Klixon 
Inherent Overheat Protectors give our re- 
wound motors. We feel that Klixon Pro- 
tectors gives the best protection against 
motor burnouts.” 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. 
In such equipment as refrigerators, oil burn- 
ers, washing machines, etc., they keep mo- 
tors working by_pre- 
venting burnouts. If you 
would like increased cus- 
tomer-preference, re- 
duced service calls a 
minimized repairs and re- 
placements, it will pay 
you well to ask for ip- 
ment with KLIXON Pro- 
tectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Manual reset 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
te 2611 FOREST STREET 


"24™ EXPOSITION 
OF 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


NOV. 30 to DEC. 5 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
and CONVENTION HALL 


Here you can discuss your prob- 
lems with representatives of almost 
500 exhibitors. The technical skills 
and experience of these specialists 
may be translated into improved 
economical processing in your plant. 

Be sure to see this progressive 
Exposition which for 38 years has 
continuously made available vitally 
important, far reaching develop- 
ments in chemical processes for all 
industry. 

PLAN NOW TO ATTEND. 
BRING YOUR ASSOCIATES. 


Application forms for hotel accommodations 
ore available by writing to 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY 
480 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,4. ¥. 





Branching into the Suburbs 


It's a tough battle, as Philadelphia city banks are 
finding out. County banks fight any such move tooth and 
nail—with the law, so far, on their side. 


Can banks, like department stores 
and supermarkets, follow industry and 
the public out of the crowded metro- 
politan areas? 

I'here’s no doubt that many banks 
would like to set up suburban branches. 
Some city banks have already done so— 
around Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Buffalo, But in most other big-city 
areas, branch banking is hindered by 
stringent laws. 

Such is the case with Philadelphia 
and its environs. For decades, city 
banks have stayed put. But thev've 
been less satisfied to do so with each 
passing year. As industry and popula- 
tion have poured into surrounding 
counties, these counties have looked 
more and more attractive to financial 
men. Now, finally, Philadelphia’s big 
financial institutions are getting ready 
to battle their way out. 
¢ First Round—It promises to be a 
tough fight. Independent banks in the 
counties involved are ready to fight the 
city bank’s invasion tooth and_ nail. 

The first round comes next week— 
Nov. 13. On that day, the State Bank 
ing Board will open hearings on pro- 
posals of the Western Savings Fund 
Society and the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society. Both of these Philadel 
phia institutions are seeking to estab 
lish branches in neighboring counties. 

As state-chartered banks, thev’re re- 
quired by state law to get approval of 
the banking board before establishing 
branches, or before arranging mergers 
with other banks. Herein lies much of 
their trouble, and the trouble of other 
city banks trying to set up business 
in the suburbs. 

There are 11 members on the State 
Banking Board, including the chair- 
man. Six of the members, by law, are 
selected from a panel named by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Assn. This as 
sociation, city bankers charge, is domi 
nated by county banks. Whether this 
charge is true or not, the fact is that 
the State Banking Board has consist- 
ently turned down applications of 
Philadelphia banks seeking to set up 
suburban branches or merge with 
county banks 
¢ New Hope—Both the Western and 
the Philadelphia savings fund societies 
have had branch proposals turned down 
before by the banking board. But the 
feeling in Philadelphia banking circles 
is that, this time, they might win. 

The new optimism arises from a move 
by a third city institution—the Phila 


delphia National Bank, largest bank in 
the city. Several weeks ago Philadelphia 
National announced a proposed merger 
with the First National Bank of Con 
shohocken, in neighboring Montgomery 
County. 

As national banks, these two wer 
not required to submit their plan to 
the State Banking Board. They had 
only to get approval of th 
General of the U.S. and 
directors and stockholder 
holders are being polled now 

If this merger goes through—as it’s 
expected to do— it will put the State 
Banking Board on the spot. The board 
will have two alternatives, cach carry 
ing unpleasant overtone 

e It might turn down the branch 
applications of the two savings fund 
societies. In that case, state-chartered 
banks will how] that they’re the victims 
of discrimination. National banks can 
merge and branch out almost at will, 
the state banks will complain; why do 
we have to submit to the heavy hand 
of the banking board? 

e It might approve the two ap 
plications. That would open the flood 
gates for many more branch and merger 
plans. Having approy two applica 
tions, the banking board 


Comptroller 
of their own 
he stock 


would have a 
hard time explaining future refusals. 
e Pressure—Manvy Philadelphia banker 
predict that the banking board will 
choose the second alternative Even 
if it chooses the first, th it may 
have to back down in the end 

Ihe result could be holesale move 
into the outlying count One bank 
ing official guesses that at least 20 
more cross-county mergers will be ar 
ranged within the next year 

If the banking board opens the wav, 
he may well prove to be right. An offi 
cial of one well-heeled county bank 
privately admits that his bank has thre« 
merger offers from the city on hand, 
and has already turned down others 
¢ Hunting Ground— The bones of con 
tention in this developing battle are the 
three counties directly adjacent to Phila 
delphia—Montgomery, Delaware, and 
Bucks. State law forbids a bank to open 
offices in anv county not contiguous to 
the one in which its headquarters ar 
located. But the th: ounties next 
to Philadelphia are well worth fighting 
for 

Bucks County is especially juicy. Just 
south of the town of Morrisville is U.S 
Steel Corp.’s big, new Fairless Works 
(BW —Oct.31,"55,p25 An entire new 


ngure, 
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ONE AT A TIME 


Used conventionally. MaGNa Dritt is one of the finest 
drill presses on the market. 

With 1 h.p. motor, it drills 1” in cast iron, 34” in 
steel, has a 5” stroke ... adjustable throat drills to the 
center of 28” circle. Spindle speeds: 380 to 6860 r.p.m. 

Maena Drive drills, reams. counterbores, taps, coun- 
tersinks, spotfaces and grinds. Package mechanical feed 
attaches in a few minutes to the drill head; feed rates 
003” to .012” per r.p.m. Automatic cycling. Prices for 
Macna DRILL components are F.O.B. destination: drill 
head (less 1 h.p. motor), $285: column and base, $48; 
tables, $185 and $235: power feed, $195; lead screw 
tapper, $260; speed reducing quill, $160. 


OR ALL TOGETHE 


Macna Drie can be set up quickly to drill or tap any 
number of holes in any number of planes, all at one time. 
Each head can have its own speed, feed, drilling angle 
You can change setups without special tooling in a very 
short time; if necessary, overnight! 

On the left. you see a Macna Drityi selup at a west 
coast plant. It has cut machining costs from $1.10 to 
$.16 per unit (high-pressure bronze valves), reduced 





number of rejects, and improved the quality of work! 
This company uses Macna Dritt for four operations: 
(1) dritling and tapping 4 holes; (2) core drilling and 
counterboring two holes; (3) facing and counterboring 
one hole; and, (4) pipe tapping one hole 


ONLY MAGNA DRILL DOES BOTH | 


Wouldn't you like to learn more about MAGNA DRILL? Just fill out and mail the coupon. No obligation! 


p-------- 


Me” ROTATION 


——— MAGNA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
SPIMDLE TO TABLE Dept. 258-Z, at factory nearest you: 
mono row. ff | \ \ 12819 Coit Rd., Cleveland 8, Ohio, or Menlo Pork, California 


Please send me detailed specifications on MAGNA DRILL and the 
name of my nearest dealer 


Nome 


7 COLuMN LOCATION 
i ALL OMECTIONS Company 
ASOVE OF BELOW TABLE 

< 


fr Address 


> 


_ 


x iz ; 








MORE 
CUSTOMERS 
BUY MORE 
NON-FERROUS 
METALS 
FROM 
FEDERATED 
THAN 
FROM ANY 
COMPETING 
SMELTER 


Federated Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Plants in: Beckemeyer, ii. - Denver, Colo. - Detroit, Mich. - Houston, Tex. - Los Angeles, Calif. - Newark, N. J. 
Perth Amboy, N.j. « Philadelphia, Pa. - Pittsburgh, Pa. - Sand Springs, Okla. - San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. « Trenton, N. J. - Whiting, ind. (Chicago) 


in Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 
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Brokers Boosting Fees 
On Big Board by 18% 


An average increase of 18 
nimission fees 


York Stock Exchange co 
will be posted by brok 
Monday. Members 
the boost last week by 
to 530. 


Scarcely two months 


qul t 


bership rejected a_ prop 


fees 15% (BW —Aug.29 
margin of defeat was s| 
of 21 votes could hav 
crease. So proponent 
quickly put another fe 
in the works. This 
adopted. 
As the latest vote 
desire for higher fees 
unanimous. Many 
raising rates is no way ¢ 
business to increase br 
profits. A_ better 
tend, would be to st 
clearance and 
thus reduce operating 
¢ Rising Costs—l'irm 
penses, however, also had 
and it clinched the increa 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Studebaker Corp. plans no merger with 
any other “independent” car manu- 
facturer at the moment. But board 
chairman Paul G. Hoffman admitted 
last week that the company has been 
approached “many times’ by advocates 
of such a consolidation. “I don’t say 
that there could never be... a... 
merger,’ but, “our price would be 
high.” 

° 
Higher rates will soon be charged by 
Canadian banks on finance company 
loans. Starting Dec. 1, all such ad- 
vances will carry a 5% rate instead of 
today’s +4. Bankers deny the hike is 
part of any new credit-tightening 
policy. 

e 
Electric utility financing totaled some 
$2-billion in January-September, 1953, 
against $1.4-billion for the same 1952 
months, the Edison Electrical Insti- 
tute reports. ‘This year, 68% of the 
industry’s new-money needs was sup- 
plicd through borrowings. Uhe rate of 
its private placements was up sharply 
also. ‘They accounted for $639-million 
of all new issues sales, against only $137- 
million in 1952. 

. 
Consumer credit and home mortgage 
interest and amortization payments are 
now taking $1 for cach $8 spendable 
income after taxes, reports the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. This ratio, it 
savs, is about 15% greater than in 
1939. It’s almost double the ratio in 
1946, when personal debt was low 

a 
Investment banking merger ahead: 
Harris, Hall & Co., prominent Chicago 
mvestment banking house, is slated to 
disappear soon. Dean Witter & Co. 
(San Vrancisco and New York), one 
of the nation’s largest investment bank- 
ing and brokerage firms, has arranged 
to absorb that company into its organ- 
ization on Dec. |. 

* 
Southern California Edison Co., unlike 
most clectric utilities, expects its 1953 
per-share carnings to be the smallest 
reported since 1948. ‘The reason: the 
cftect of drought conditions on its pro 
duction of lydroclectric power. ‘This 
has forced the company to make greater 
use of its higher-cost fucl-burning plants 
and to buy additional amounts of power 
from others 

® 
Mutual savings bank deposits rose 51.4 
billion during first nine months of 1953, 
to a record $24-billion. That's an 58% 
larger gain than reported in the same 
1952 months, according to Richard A. 
Booth, president of the National Assn 
of Mutual Savings Banks 
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Pangborn Dust Control 
pays for itself 


te 
im recovered material 
at Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 


— 
Cy ed ci 


Ye) Be bole oe 


draft table (note perforations) recovers nicke! dust. 


ANUFACTURING nickel-iron- RESULTS? The Pangborn system 
M alkaline storage batteries at pays for itself in recovered dust 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, alone. In addition, the dust-free 
creates nickel, nickel-hydrate, and atmosphere has improved working 
iron-oxide dusts. Control and re- conditions in the plant. Although 
covery of these valuable dusts was this Pangborn dust control system 
complicated by their light weight, is a major installation, it was com- 
which in some processes prevented pleted without loss of a single day’s 
the use of regular dust-collecting production! 
hoods. Pangborn engineers solved WHAT ARE YOUR DUST PROBLEMS? 
this problem by utilizing down-draft Find out how Pangborn can help 
tables = © — dust contro} you. Mail the coupon below today 
system geared to Edison’s particular for Bulletin 909-A. 
requirements. 

Look to Pang 


developments « 
and Blast Clea 


DUST 
CONTROL 


PANGBORN CORPORATION, 4200 Pangborn Bivd.,Hagerstown, Md. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Bulletin 909-A. 

Nome 

Firm __ 


Address | 
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What are the physical differences 
in tumor and normal cells? 


What chemical substances 
can be used to treat 
human cancer? 


What changes take place when 


bol. Registered trademark of American Cancer Society 


A Multif 


When cancer claimed t 
Robert A. Taft this sum 
got some new and terrif 
And embattled research 
der heavy pressure, fe It 
of the screw 

Most of the pressure 
ficial—but some of it 
With the new emphasi 
search has come an in flow 
money to back the stud f the Na 
tional Canccr Institutc, | \merican 
Cancer Socicty, and otl ips such 
as the Sloan-Kettering Institute and 
the Damon Runyon \ | lund 
But the new emphasi made 
some skeptics question t time and 
moncy spent on cance! h. These 
skeptics feel that sin f WCTS 
haven't been found, tl cy has 
been wasted At the time, the 
steady spread of cance licity has 
meant juicy pickings fe iole new 
crop of quack scientist doctors 
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What is the chemical difference 


between normal and cancer cells? 


What effect have hormones on 


tissue growth and on cancer? 


changes take place in the structure 


of cells in cancer? 


a normal cell becomes a cancer cell? 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Disease, a Many-pronged Attack 


| 


ment will probabh depend on 


¢ Behind and Ahead—Although cancer 
research has not yet found the answers 
to many cancer problems hasn’t 
stopped the discase’s spread, progress 
has been and is being made. New treat 


ments are prolonging lives of many 


meer is an uncontrollable growth of 
clls in some part of the body. These 
cancerous cells are the morons of the 
human system. ‘They multiply without 
regard to the original function of the — the 
cells from which they sprang biologists, chemotheray 


the projects now in th 
tories. Scicntists of 


combining efforts to 


and 


cancer problem 


cancer patients. Some forms of cancer, 
such as the skin cancers, are respond 
ing well and are now almost entirely 
curable. 

The major problems still facing re 
searchers spring from two sources 

e Under conditions, 
doesn't advertise its presence early, as 
do most other diseases. There is sel 
dom any initial pain, for instance, to 
indicate that cancer is starting to grow 
in the human body. 

e And cancer is not just one dis 
case, but a whole family of 
Thev’re admittedly very 
they attack different part 
in different wavs. 
¢ The Morons—In all its variou 


most cancc! 


disc ascs. 
similar, but 
of the body 


forms, 
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Ihese cancerous growths fail to tie 
themselves into the body's normal 
plumbing system. ‘Thus, they flood the 
body with wastes that are not properly 
carried away. If the growth isn’t 
checked, the result is death. 
¢ Checks—To stop this uncontrolled 
growth, scientists have tried several 
tvpes of treatments with varying de- 
success. Surgical techniques 
have been used to cut the cancerous 
growth awav. Radium and the newer 
atomic byproducts have been used in 
efforts to kill the cancerous growth 
where it is. Manv chemical products, 
including hormones, have been tried 
for their effect on the expanding cells. 

But the real future of cancer treat- 


grees of 


and many others 
types of studics 
Biochemists, for 
ested primarily in the 
of normal and cancer 
to know how cach type 


ire il 


} 


food, and what relat 
have to the controlled 
normal cell and the 
growth of the cancer 

e Where You Are— 
ested in what substan 
vironment, uch oa 


might | 


chemicals, 
Phe 


chimney 


have found 
wececnys in | 
high susceptibility 


And the 


CAnCCT 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
CARBON PAPERS 





1. Uniform—ribbon after ribbon 

2. Reservoir Inking for long life 

3. Fine-Weave Fabrics for sharp, clear typing 
4. Colorfast for permanent writing 


FEATURES 


1. Clean—clean copies, clean hands 
2. Deep carbonizing for sharp, uniform copies 


3. Stabilized tissue for durability, easier 
handling, no curl 


4. Neat, easy erasing 


Columbia ribbons are made in an almost unlimited combination of fabrics, 
inks, writing strengths and colors for all business machines. There's a 
Columbia carbon paper, too, in balanced paper weight, ink formula and 
color for every copying requirement. Your Columbia stationer can demon- 
strate the many quality and economy features of — 


COLUMBIA RIBBONS AND CARBONS 


SILK GAUZE « MARATHON + COMMANDER «+ CLASSIC + TITAN + RAINBOW + PINNACLE 
Co_umma Rmpon & Carnwon Mra. Co., Inc., Gien Cove, N. Y. 


PERMANENT MOLD + DIECASTING + ZINC DIECASTINGS 
UNIFIED PRODUCTION FORMULA 


CASTING + MACHINING + } _ ( serree eno-prooucts 
FINISHING + ASSEMBLY AT LOWER COST 


DETROIT AVE. AT WEST 93rd ST., CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

















clues is BUSINESS WEEK’S own classified advertising 


section. You can use it effectively and economically 
to offer or seek business opportunities—positions— 
personnel. 








chemical used in a certain dycing proc- 
ess can be associated with the disease. 

But studics have also she that not 
everyone exposed to the sa things 
has the same susceptibility ¢ incer. 
Redheads and blonds, for example, 
seemed more likely to get cancer from 
the dyeing chemical than brunettes 
Thus, even though compar that 
used the chemical have n hanged 
the process, they're taking extra _pre- 
cautions against the disease | mploy- 
ing more brunettes than oth 
¢ Going Backward—The ba iim of 
cancer studies is generally to find what 
makes the disease behave as it does. 
But in their cfforts to understand the 
cancer cell, researchers are finding that 
a lot of important basic information is 
missing. Not enough, for example, is 
known about the function nd b 
havior of normal cells to draw accurate 
conclusions from observatis of ab 
normal cells. 

Studies of cancer cells show that they 
are predominantly water, and that th 
second most abundant chemical in thy 
discased cells is protein. Unfortunately, 
protein chemistry is one of the most 
neglected fields of chemi study. 
Hlence, cancer researchers feel that 
much of the money should be spent 
in getting basic information the cell 
and on protein chemistry 
¢ Uphill Climb—Starting 1 basic 
studics is a much more t ind 
much longer-range program than many 
people want to sce. Well-intentioned 
observers think that everv likely sub 
stance on carth should be tried out as 
a possible cure for cancer hese ob 


servers don’t understand t oblems 
involved. 

Cancer is a_slow-actin ise. in 
most cases. Iluman medi taints 
doesn’t Iet a scientist infect neon 
with it deliberately, for ey mental 
purposes. ‘Thus cach née bstan 
tricd must go through a lor od of 
laboratory studics and a crit 
of clinical tests on patient reac 
have varving tvpes of cancer. Onh 
that wav can the substance b luated. 
To trv this with every kno bstanc 
would be impossible 

The second choice, th o use 


some reasonable basis of selection. Thi 
scientific method has b tricd and 
applied successfully in t every 
other experimental field cading 
researchers feel it is the best method 
of attacking the cancer p1 

So the cancer study gr 
lvzing proteim-producing 
since there is an obvious t between 
proteins and the cancer ecll. Hormon 
secreted by the endocrin ids 
known to influence tissu vth, so 
hormones are being studied for theit 
effects on cancer cell gro 
¢ Quacks—In this ficld—tr hemical 


substances for control « er—the 


ire 
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Where does BOX CAR research begin? 


On 225,000 miles of track operated by American Railroads 


Freight Car operations offer a thousand variables. In face of 

these variables, the Pullman-Standard PS-1 Box Car has to operate 
efficiently all the time. This is the logical place for engineering 

to start. And this is why Pullman-Standard Sales and Service 
engineers travel over 100,000 miles a year collecting field 
data—information that provides the essential operating facts 

that help improve the PS-1. 

For instance, the welded draft sill and bolster center filler assembly 
(shown in diagram at left) resulted from continued effort to develop 
a stronger, more unified construction. Engineering started in the 
field and became a part of PS-1 specifications—one of the many 
subassemblies of the PS-1 that railroads don’t have to worry about, 


This kind of design and construction is what makes the PS-1 a 
better box car. Backed by constant field and laboratory research, 
the sturdy PS-1 is built to stay in service longer and assure railroads 
of more time for revenue-producing shipments. And the cost is lower 
than cars built to individual specifications because mass 

production techniques have been applied to freight car production 
to fulfill the needs of America’s railroads for a quality box car. 











WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARS 


This vital part takes the stresses and 

impacts of freight train operation. Cos 
Write for free booklet describing this 

and other standardized freight cars. 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INC RPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 

















how to eliminate 
work re-handling cost 


The stencilled letters on this Type Guide Wheel are now done 
by an attachment operating in one of the regular tool positions on a 
standard Acme-Gridley 6-spindle Bar Automatic. 

Previously this “extra operation” had required rehandling the piece 
at an added investment for machine, floor space and costly man-hours, 

This example again emphasizes two important cost saving 
advantages which are demonstrated to a singularly high degree in 


Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Bar Automatics 
7 ADAPTABILITY—basic machine design for simultaneous 
use of a wider variety of tools and attachments than found 
in any other bar automatic. 


2 TOOLING INGENUITY—alertness to develop new attach- 

ments to perform more operations without increasing out- 

put time, backed up by unmatched experience in tooling 
more than 45,000 Acme-Gridley machines. 


Ask for modern re dati ——then compare for time and costs. 


JOB FACTS: PART— Type Guide wheel. SIZE—15¢” diam., 17%” long. 
MATERIAL—24 S-T aluminum rod. OPERATIONS—19 (on 6 outside diameters and § 
inside diameters) include geared type stenctlling attachment, also reaming and shaving 
attachments for fine finish. TOLERANCES 0005 on second shoulder behind stencil 
section and .0O1 on reamed hole entire length, MACHINE TIME—17 seconds, 212 


pieces per hour, on 2” Acme-Gridley. 





REMEMBER: Industry can't do TODAY'S job with YESTERDAY'S fools 
and be in business TOMORROW. 


The NATIONAL 
ACME COMPANY: 


EVELAND 8 OHIO 





quack has been running rampant 
Legitimate organizations such as thx 
American Cancer Society, National 
Cancer Institute, and the Damon Run 
yon Memorial Fund are willing and 
glad to give financial support to scien 
tists with sound cancer research proj 
ects. But the scientists must apply for 
aid, and in the process must prove 
themselves to be legitimate researchers. 
Some of the crackpots and full-fledged 
quacks, unable to get support from the 
legitimate agencies, have approached 
businessmen with their stories. 

The pseudoscientist often sounds 
completely legitimate, and the business 
man is convinced. He has been want 
ing to do something charitable. He 
starts to support the quack, and may 
even try to convince someone he knows 
with cancer to submit to the special 
treatment. He feels that, at worst, 
nothing can be lost. 

But this figuring is wrong. There are 
two things to be lost through support- 
ing a quack. First, the chances of suc- 
cess from research are much_ higher 
when the problem is undertaken scien 
tifically. The money given to the over- 
the-counter scientist could probablv be 
put to better use by recognized research 
ers. Second, when a patient goes to a 
pseudoscientist, he may take himself 
out of the hands of competent doctors 
who can treat cancer effectively in most 
cases if they get the job carly enough. 
e While There’s Time—Getting it early 
enough is part of the problem. In this 
phase of the battle, researchers need 
help from the public and the medical 
profession. 

About half of all cases of cancer can 
be detected by a doctor through ordi- 
nary external examinatio1 If all doc- 
tors carried out these examinations as 
a regular part of their profession, and 
the public kept up its regi 
the doctor, a lot more cou 
bv the researchers 
¢ Allied Fields—F.ven with all this con- 
centrated effort by cancer research 
specialists, manv of the advances have 
been results of other scientific work. 
X-rav, radium, and similar treatments 
are byproducts of another science, but 
they have been effect in cancer. 

Advances in antibiotics research not 
directed at treatment of cancer have 
proved of benefit to cancer surgeons. 
These antibiotics combat postoperative 
infections; they let doctors perform 
operations that were impossible or far 


ular visits to 
Id be done 


more dangerous before. Other types 
of research, such as statistical analyses 
of the occurrence of diseases, have also 
joined the attack. 

All this makes researchers feel that 
they're getting closer to their goal each 
dav. Exactly when thev'll reach it, 
they don’t know. Thev have no wavy of 
telling what will be di ered in the 
laboratory tomorrow. 
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Is Your F actory 


SADDL 


...Wwith Food Service Problems? 


Do YOU FIND your organization 
saddled with questions of purchasing food 
and equipment—hiring and supervising per- 
sonnel—checking costs—planning feeding 
schedules—and the many other specialized 
problems involved in employce feeding? 

Then why not join the many management- 

wise companies who have found that it pays 

to get out of the restaurant business...to 

turn their in-plant feeding over to Factory 

Stores, Food Management Specialists. 
For over 34 years, Factory Stores have been 
operating cafeterias, canteens, mobile units, 
coffee bars, and executive dining rooms for 
such well managed plants as the Budd Com- 
pany, Erie Meter Systems, McQuay-Norris, 
U.S. Steel and Anheuser-Busch. 


“cleey SI6%e 


Euclid Avenue at East 70th Street 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
SPECIALISTS IN 


These and many other companies have found 
it pays—in employee good-will, extra ‘pro- 
ductive time, and lowered feeding costs—to 
call in specialists to handle this complex job. 


Fast, cheerful service makes time, instead of takes time, 
at Anheuser-Busch under Factory Stores management. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET — 
Twenty pages of fact 
packed in-plant 
feeding information. 


Phone: UTah 1-6622 
FOOD SERVICE 


MANAGEMENT SINCE I9gig9 





NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


Why wait for public trans- 
portation when “your car” 
can be waiting for you? 
Any NATIONAL member, 
in all principal cities here 
and abroad, will reserve 
a car at your destination 
.a clean, late model that 
you'll drive proudly, con- 
veniently ... economically. 
Look in the yellow pages of 
your ‘phone directory. Write for 
a National Courtesy Card to: 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


12709 WASHINGION «+ ST LOUIS 3. MO 


Keeps the 

: secret on 

. the back 
* of the page 
NO SHOW 
THROUGH! 





nas ey uy 








It's annoying to read a sheet with print- 
ing on its back if there's even a Sugeestion 
of show-through. Millers Falls Opaque 
has such a high degree of opacity that 
it's made as light as Sub. 12 so you 
get economy in mailing cost and a Saving 
in bulk. Also available in Sub. 16, 20 and 
24—and two finishes, cockle and smooth 


Millers Falls 
OPAQUE PARCHMENT for 


Letterheads ANC 
Insurance Policies ALL 
Manuals BUSINESS 
Advertising Folders USES 
Discount Sheets 


ed 10 Zipers 


wreree 


MILLERS FALLS PAP ER ‘COMP ANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. Dept. B-11 


Please send me the free sample of OPAQUE 
and “Letters for Signature’ folder, 

Name 
Company 
Address 
City 
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THE RESEARCH PATTERN 














Engineering Plus Research 


N' ENGINEERING laboratories 
and research centers are 
springing up all over the country. 
Every company wants to get into 
the act. Every industry seems fas- 
cinated by the terms “‘enginecring”’ 
and “research.” 

Yet not many industries have 
stopped to take a clear look at 
what is meant by engineering and 
what is meant by research. They 
haven't learned the difference, and 
they don’t see what effect the differ- 
ence can have on their future. 

Webster's dictionary defines en- 
gineering as “originally, the art of 
managing engines.” It elaborates to 
sav that the term now covers “ap- 
plied science concerned with utiliz 
ing inorganic products of earth, 
propertics of matter, sources of 
power in nature, and physical 
forces... .” 

The dictionary defines research 
as “studious inquiry; usually, criti- 
cal and exhaustive investigation or 
experimentation having for its aim 
the revision of accepted conclu 
sions, in the light of newly dis- 
covered facts.” 

Although the line between the 
two activitics may be difficult to 
draw in the case of some specific 
project, it generally lies in the fact 
that engineering accepts existing 
principles while research is skep 
tical. Enginecring applies the prin 
ciples to practical applications; 
search seeks to prove or disprove 
the existing information or to add 
new principles to the engineer's 
store of tools. 


§ pen MANY COMPANIES have 
come to believe that pouring 
money into construction of labora- 
tories or engineering centers will 
assure them of an adequate re 
search program. In most cases, they 
could not be more wrong 

True research, both basic and 
applied, depends upon the creative 
mind of the researcher. He is a 
special breed. He secks knowledge 
and questions things that may seem 
obvious to others. 

The researcher's purpose in in- 
dustry is to develop a new product 
or a new process that will benefit 
the company, but he approaches 
this assignment by trving to learn 
something that wasn't known be 
fore. He theorizes on the behavior 
of matter, or on some other scien- 


tific principle, and then 
with an open mind to pr 
prove his hypothesis I} 
edge he gains may be im 
practical, or it may not 
The practicality of the 
tion makes the distinctio 
basic and applied reseai 
research secks knowleds 
engineer can use right 
ing the design o1 
problems of industry 
search develops the 
knowledge 
mental scientific lay 
the information on = whi 
future practical developn 
rest—cven though the immediate 
application may not be a ent 
After the 
the enginec! 
the knowledge into new hines, 
into automatic computers, into bet 
ter cars or new airplanes. Although 
his job is as important as the re- 
searcher’s, it is fundamentally dif- 
ferent. 


BR"; INDUSTRY hasn’t learned the 
difference in enough cases. 
Many industrial manag | safe 
in the belicf that test tha itories, 
ironing the bugs out of th prod 
ucts, will keep them in business in 
the future. ‘This engin ng. It 
leaves the company dependent on 
a market that will continue to 
buy the product without dical 
changes. Some other npany’s 
researcher may upset th vhole 
applecart 

While the engineer i 
and improving the existing 
the researcher may turn 
pletely new material. A xl ex 
ample is the case of pl sti W hile 
engineers were improving the prod 
ucts on hand, such as wor cers 
and metals, 
veloping plastics. ‘The 
terials antiquated many of t 
designs before the 
even left the drawing 

Nobody can_ predict 
what might be the plasti 
future. While engincers 
of the short-range, the 
is looking at the long-range 
To maintain its position 
long run, an industry o 
must be sure that its la 
and development cent 
few research scientists 
engineers. 


On wW 


researcher is f hed, 
takes over! He turn 


researcher dc 


ginecrs 
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ADVANCE COLUMNS eoe Of New Progress 


These giant columns tower above a recent!) completed 
Fractionation Unit at Tuscola, Illinois . one step in 
series of operations in which National Distillers, in part 
nership with Panhandle Eastern Pipeline, joins one of 
America’s fastest growing industries- petrochemical 
Dedicated this month, National Petro-Chemicals repre 
sents another step in National Distillers’ chemical es 
pansion program begun four years ago. Every day the 
Extraction Plant processes 400,000,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas from which a rich mixture of valuable hydr 
carbons are recovered, Next, the Fractionation Unit 
transforms 700,000 gallons of these hydrocarbons into 
ethane, propane and butane. The latter two are sold 
industrial and domestic fuels. 


The plant’s chemical operation begins with the conver 
sion of ethane into ethylene from which two important 
chemicals are produced—industrial alcoho! and ethy! 
chloride. Next to water, industrial alcohol is the most 
widely used industrial solvent .. . important in the manu 
facture of products ranging all the way from acetate 
rayon to synthetic rubber, Ethy! chloride is vitally essen 
tial in the production of high octane aviation gasoline 
And this is only the beginning! The potential for National 
Petro-Chemicals is practically limitless . . . ammonia 
plastics, and materials for synthetic fibers. 


This tremendous operation is only one of National 
Distillers’ many activities. As one of the country’s leading 
producers of alcoholic beverages, the company sponsor 
among others, the famous brands listed below. All ar 
painstakingly created from the finest ingredients and 
carefully measured against highest quality standard: 


National Distillers’ other varied interests—all paced by 
continuing product research—include many solvent 

intermediate and finished chemicals and a vast timber: 
land conservation program. Thus National Distilles 

Products Corporation pursues its increasingly diversified 
program to meet the needs of many market 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY 
BROOK - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS 
CHOICE - BOURBON DELUXE - BOND&LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 


- 


i 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond 
100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65°; Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey's Distilled 
London Dry Gin, 100°; Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey 
A Blend, 60°7, Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon 
De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Oid Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies 
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This Christmas give each A boost to high-vacuum 1 h and 


technology is the aim of « nies in 
the field in setting up the ‘ mittce 


the business gift that’s on Vacuum Techniques, It’s or- 


e ganized as a nonprofit corporation for 
never been given before spreading knowledge, promoting ex- 

change of ideas, and enc ng re- 
search on vacuum proc css equip- 





This year give the writing magic of Waterman’s Sapphire, ment. 
e 

Checking damage to wood f 
rine borer is the job of a sp 
developed at Battelle Me: 
tute. The borer, known 
or shipworm, attacks wood 

OO at 
Best of all, the Sapphire is the Christmas business gift — Boe 


the world’s first pen with a jewel for a pont. 

Truly, there’s never been such a pen—or such a busi- 
ness gift! A pen in every way worthy of the name 
Waterman. A gift that is appropriate for everyone on your 
list. A business gilt but personal as well—to be used and 


appreciated for long years to come, 


hat’s never | give -—One / ‘lle 

t i xcen given before—one that will tell custom- that pass through the pi 
ers and friends you cared enough to send something checked and leave an imag 
unusual, something fine. the damage on a photograp! 


It’s the gift that will write good will for you for years, a e 


Uranium-bearing = Chiattan 
shale in ‘Tennessee will be 
the Atomic Energy Com 
University of ‘Tennesse 
AEC says the Chattanooga 
stitutes a huge reserve of 
V/s even though it contains | 
A aj of uranium per 5 tons of 
Wat 9 y awarded an expanded reseat 
rman S fea for the work to the univer 


and geography department 


Waterman's Sapphire in 1/30 10K rolled gold plate retails for $6; 
in gleaming chrome, $3.75. Send coupon today for quantity prices. 


Zhi L ti] (HL | i First positive identification 
a y tissues in which antibodi 

has been made by use of col 

diation sources at Brookhaven National 

Laboratory. ‘The eves of ited 

WORLD'S FIRST AND mites were used to test thi ntibody- 

FINEST PEN WITH A y producing tissucs. Dr. William M. Hale 
y and Dr. Richard D. Stoner d x the 

JEWEL FOR A POINT ja experiments im a paper ap ng 1 

; cently in Yale Journal of B ind 

Medicine. 


i, 
f 


/ 


® 
A $6-million isotopic reseai nter 
and hospital will be built at the Univer- 
sity of ‘Tennessee, only 20 from 
Oak Ridge National Laborato It will 
be crected jointly by the state of Ten 
nessee, the citv of Knoy ind 
Knox County. Nearness to ¢ Ridge 
will make possible the u f short- 
lived radiosotopes for reseal i im- 
dustry, agriculture, medicit | bi- 
ology. 

* 


Waterman Pen Company, Inc. 
Department B.2 
Seymour, Conn, 


An acceptable substitute f tural 
gas is a possibility, savs f.. S. Pettyjohn, 
vice-president and director of the In- 
stitute of Gas ‘Technolog in- 
stitute, using natural gasol has 
achieved “for the first tim nver- 
sion to gas without solid liquid 
residue resulting,” he told t recent 
convention of the American Gas Associ- 
ation. The svnthetic gas might be 
available in 1954 or carly 19 


Gentlemen: Please send me Waterman’s Portfolio of 
Christmas Gifts, plus full details on Waterman’s Sapphire, 
the world’s first and finest jewel-point pen. 


Name 





Waterman's Portfolio of Business Gift Company__ 
Ideas—full details on all Waterman 

writing instruments for business gift Address 

giving. Send for your copy today! ee an an nan ena 
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JESSOP high quality 
shows best when 
there’s tough hot 


work to do! 


STEEL COMPANY 


Of all the many types and shapes of steel that 
make Jessop America’s most diversified specialty 
steel house, none shows its quality in the clinches 
better than the DICA-B brand hot work steel 
illustrated here in the form of a die. Jessop is 
justly proud of this steel because its high quality 
is easy to measure. For example, if you make dies, 
knives, punches or tools for any type of die- 
casting, forming, punching, cutting or extruding 
of hot ferrous or nonferrous metals, Jessop has a 
steel for you. Jessop has a carefully controlled 
analysis to give you extra toughness to resist 
shock, or extra hardness to withstand abrasion, 
or extra ability to resist temperature change with- 
out checking or cracking—or any combination 
of these virtues. And beyond matchless quality, 
the fast, efficient service of the Jessop team will 
please you no end. To find this out very quickly, 
send us an order for any of the specialty steels 
listed here. 


WASHINGTON, PA. 


STAINLESS STEELS 

HIGH SPEED STEELS 
NON-MAGNETIC STEELS 
HIGH SPEED TOOL BITS 
HEAT RESISTING STEELS 
STAINLESS-CLAD PLATES 
CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS 


TOOL STEELS FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 


CAST-TO-SHAPE TOOL STEELS 
HIGH SPEED AND 

ALLOY SAW STEELS 
TEMPERED AND 

GROUND STRIP STEEI 
COMPOSITE 

HIGH SPEED STEELS 
STAINLESS AND 

HEAT RESISTING CASTINGS 
COMPOSITE 

DIE STEEL SECTIONS 
PRECISION GROUND 

FLAT STOCK 
DIE STEELS 

HOT AND COLD WORK 








CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAY 


7 
Jat Rere smd 


AFFECT YOUR BUSINESS 


higher operating 
peratures . . . help make 
ble smaller electric mo- 
with the same horse- 


From G-E chemical research and develop- 
ment come a constant stream of new products 
and processes: better electrical insulating mate- 
rials . . . new materials from the versatile silicone 
family . . . stronger, lighter molded and lami- 
nated plastics . . . improved coating resins for 
longer lasting protective finishes. And you can 
count on many more future developments. 


Can these developments help your business? 
Write for the new “G-E Chemical Products” 
Booklet (CDC-101): General Electric Company, 
Section 1300-5A, CHEMICAL DIVISION, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS... SILICONES 
INSULATING MATERIALS... INDUSTRIAL RESINS & 
VARNISHES... PLASTICS LAMINATING AND MOLDING 
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A diplomatic lull is settling on the world. Major decisions are hanging 
in the balance on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


They'll take time to ripen. Meanwhile the international outlook, 
Sir Winston Churchill remarked this week, is “less formidable” but cer- 
tainly “more baffling” than it was two years ago. 


—e— 


Big Four talks are off indefinitely. The latest Russian note confirms 
the belief that the Kremlin is in no mood to negotiate. 


We'll continue to try to embarrass the Russians by offers to talk. But 
odds are against acceptance any time soon. Malenkov apparently feels he 
has too much to do at home without undertaking a major diplomatic 
offensive—even if he knew, which seems doubtful, the direction such an 
offensive should take. 


Churchill seems to agree with this reading. This week he backed 
away from his scheme for a meeting with the Soviet leader. Also, 
Secretary Dulles may have convinced Churchill that the deadlock over 
German rearmament must be broken before we can face the Russians. 


envio 


The showdown on the European Defense Community—the army pool 
with German troops—won’t come until spring at the earliest. 


And now Washington aims to ease the pressure on Paris to ratify EDC. 
Diplomats there are warning against further threatening the French with 
German rearmament outside EDC. We don’t want to rock the boat in 
France any more than necessary. 


The French, remember, fear a rearmed Germany more than Russia. 


You’ve got to figure Indo-China into the French situation, too. 


Frenchmen of all political persuasions are beginning to believe that 
France cannot win the war there; even heavy U.S. aid isn’t enough. More 
than ever, the French are frustrated by the desire to end the war, yet they 
can’t see a way to do it. 


The U.S. doesn’t have an answer to the Indo-China dilemma, either. 
All we can do now is help the French hold the fort—and not step too 
heavily on their toes over EDC. 


The French presidential campaign, building up toward the December 
election, will influence the future of EDC. 


Opponents of the army pact hope to beat ratification in advance by 
electing a president who is opposed or lukewarm to EDC. That might pro- 
duce a government that could delay the issue indefinitely. 


It’s significant that the powerful Communist block is ready to throw 
its support behind any such candidate, despite his politics. 


The outcome of the French debate on EDC is still a tossup-—with per- 
haps a slight edge on the side of EDC. Some public opinion polls hint that 
Frenchmen generally may be ahead of their parliamentarians, ready to 
accept EDC as the lesser of several evils. 


Washington is hopeful. Our reasoning is that Chancellor Adenauer’s 
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NOV. 7, 1953 German rearmament inevitable; for the French, the most constructive and 
“ safest policy would be in EDC. 






















Russian rulers appear to be trying to deliver on their promises of more 
consumer goods for the people. Their immediate concern seems to be 
food; they are importing food from outside the Soviet bloc in previously 
unheard-of quantities. 


It’s a measure of the seriousness of the food situation, both in Russia 
and in satellites like East Germany and Hungary. 












Already Soviet food purchases in Western Europe are eating away at 
surpluses there, even causing occasional shortages. 

The Russians are selling gold to pay for the imports. Substantial ton- 
nages have been sold recently, especially on the free bullion market in 
Zurich, 

The selling has knocked the European gold markets flat, made opera- 
tors sell forward contracts, eliminated the big premium over the basic 
monetary price. 













The Soviets are selling more than gold. 


They’re dickering over a manganese deal in London, have offered raw 
cotton (of good quality, according to Liverpool merchants) and Chinese 
tungsten. 

Next month you may get a better line on how the Soviet trade tactics 
are developing. Most Russian contracts seem to be based on the annual 
import budget drawn up in November. And next month, many European 
firms will be sending their salesmen to Moscow to negotiate export deals 
for the coming year. 















A fierce battle over U. S. trade barriers is shaping up in Congress next 
session—no matter what the Randall Commission (page 33) recommends 

Lead, zinc, wool, oil, watchmaking, chinaware, chemicals, and safety 
pin interests—to name a few—are preparing potent campaigns for more 
protection. 














But farmers, by and large, are swinging to support of lower import 
barriers. They hope that increased foreign dollar earnings will help move 
lagging agricultural exports. 

They'll push for fatter export subsidies, too. They’re dissatisfied with 
the slow pace of Washington’s agricultural surplus disposal program. The 
Foreign Operations Administration has closed only one deal so far—a sale 
of $20-million worth of tobacco to Britain. 

The farmers may ask for something bigger next year. The American 
Farm Bureau is considering a scheme for subsidizing $1-billion worth o! 
farm exports. 

But the U.S. can’t do that without disrupting world agricultural mar- 
kets. We’d be accused of dumping, perhaps bring reprisals, from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, other big farm exporting nations. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, 


ORLANDO, 


BALTIMORE, 


NOW-A-DAYS 
MOST EVERYTHING 


S-P-R-A-Y-S 


You see it all around you... 
the irresistible Tide of Change 
which is surging out in all di- 
rections to carry one group of 
products after another into 
the “Modern Design” of pres- 
surized SPRA-TAINER. In- 
secticides. Air Deodorants. 
Whipped Toppings. Shaving 
Creams. Lacquers and Enam- 
els. These are just a few. Won- 
der “What next’’? On this 
page you see more note- 
worthy signs of the new and 
unusual turns this tide is tak- 
ing. The public is permanently 
sold on SPRA-TAINER. It’s 
waiting to buy your product 
in this convenient, dramatic 
package. 

The way to profitable and 
widespread pressure packag- 
ing was opened by Crown's 
invention of SPRA-TAINER, 
world’s original lightweight 
propulsion can and still the 
leader because of exclusive 
seamless construction and 
“Modern Design” that SELLS. 
Creative Packaging similarly 
extends throughout Crown’s 
entire line of cans to sell the 
products of many different in- 
dustries. Good reason to call 
in a Crown Sales Representa- 
tive whenever you need finest 
quality cans for any purpose. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 
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BOSTON, ST. LOUIS 
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Ludwig Erhard, father of “free economic policy” that has rocketed Germany to recovery, is now... 


Planning New Props for Prosperity 


To the outside world, and, indeed, 
to most Germans, West Germany’s 
amazing industrial comeback virtually 
assures its cconomic future. The great 
challenge to Chencellor Adenauer’s sec- 
ond administration, just now settling 
down into office, lies in the sweeping 
issues of sovereignty, rearmament, and 
unity, 

But the Adenauer cabinet, especially 
Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard 
(picture), doesn’t quite see it that way. 
lor Erhard, fathered the “free 
economy policy” that has put Ger- 
many back on its feet, the economic 
job is only half done. If Erhard has his 
way—and he has had it in the past—the 
“free economy policy” will soon enter 
a new and decisive stage, as important 
to Germany's future as the shifting tides 
of world diplomacy 
¢ German Goals—There’s no evidence 
that Erhard has a detailed blueprint or 
even a timetable for his plans. But 
there are at least two things he hopes 
to do in the next vear 

¢ Pass anticartel legislation that 
will establish competition as the basic 
principle of German business life. He 
faces a tough fight with German indus- 
trialists on this measure 

¢ Rebuild the German capital mar- 
ket so that industry can draw on private 
savings for investment, instead of re- 
lying on plowed-back profits and pub- 
lic investment. Here, Erhard will have 
business backing. 


who 
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Also high on the list of economic 
priorities is a shift in housing from pub- 
lic into private hands. Right now, 
“social housing” is responsible for 
80% of Germany’s new homes, and 
it involves a heavy drain on federal 
and state budgets. 

Then, too, West German leaders aim 
to move as fast as possible toward free- 
dom on the international economic 
front. Erhard regards general tariff cuts 
and currency convertibility as essential 
counterparts to domestic economic free- 
dom. He hopes that someday, common 
markets, plus a common currency in 
Western Europe, will give German in 
dustry a free field for expansion on a 
competitive basis 

The new stage of Erhard’s economic 
policy is a logical extension of the 
achievements of the past four vears. 

Industrial production today is at 
record levels and still expanding, thanks 
to rising consumer income and the 
building boom. Output in the second 
quarter of this year stood at 157% of 
1936; employment and productivity 
continue to rise. Prices are down 
slightly from last year; that decline and 
wage increases have pushed real wages 
for workers 9% above last year—or 
119% of 1936. Moreover, Bonn man- 
aged to reduce taxes somewhat last 
spring. 

On the external payments ledger, 
West Germany is running a healthy 
export surplus that has boosted its 


gold and dollar reserves to well over 
$1-billion. 

Germany 1 quarter 
of its gross national product, much more 
than the U.S. or Britain 

Businessmen are expanding 
ernizing their plants. At m« 
big Ruhr factories you se 
breaking ground tor addition 
tempo everywhere is intens« Many 
Ruhr businessmen are basing their in 
vestment plans on the assumption ot 
three to five years continued good busi 
ness—though all of them are recording 
shrinking profit margins, which are ex 
pected to dwindle further 

It’s this change in the profit picture 
that makes Geiman businessmen so 
concerned with the problem of enlarg 
ing the private capital market. This 
is the prime demand the business com 
munity is making on Adenauer and his 
economic advisers. 

During the recovery period of the 
past few years, German industry has 
rebuilt, modernized, expanded 
largely on self-investment—plowing back 
profits. Profits have been very high, 
especially through last and tax 
laws have permitted liberal write-offs. 
But now the period of high self-invest 
ment is running out. Most German 
firms aren’t making the profits to fi 
nance the ambitious capital projects 
they want to launch. What's more, 
they cannot get long-term loans from 
commercial banks; and short-term and 


is investing fu 


ind mod 
st of the 
teamshovels 
the work 


and 
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medium-term credits carry interest rates 
of at least 84%. 

The private capital market has played 
a meager role to date. During the sec- 
ond half of last year the market sup- 
plied only 3.5% of gross investment in 
fixed assets. 
¢ Remedies—An cncouraging factor is 
the rapid buildup of private savings 
during the past year. But businessmen 
are convinced that two things are 
needed before the capital market can 
be revived and play its proper part: 

Tax relief going beyond the conces- 
sions made in 1952 and last spring, 
especially a further cut in income taxes 
and the tax on distributed corporate 
profits (reduced last year from 60% to 
30%). 

Less government financing on the 
capital market. For example, Finance 
Minister Fritz Schaeffer has a 500-mil- 
lion Deutschemarks government bond 
issue coming up, with attractive tax- 
free features, which businessmen say 
will exhaust the capital market for some 
time to come. 

Economics Minister Erhard is ex- 
pected to side with the businessmen— 
on both points. But he’s certain to 
tangle with his colleague Schaeffer, 
whose job it is to find revenue to carry 
huge government spending for housing, 
pensions, refugee relief, occupation 
costs. In addition, Schaeffer must plan 
for rearmament, the recent forcign debt 
settlement, and the reparations to Israel. 
Schaeffer, fiercely devoted to sound 
money and economic orthodoxy, is de- 
termined to keep the D-Mark solid. 
And as a result of this tendency to con- 
flict in the cabinet, progress may be 
slow and the capital markets will ex- 
pand only by fits and starts. 

Erhard is convinced, too, that the 
turning point has come on the cartel 
front, and that the government must 
move soon if it’s to move at all. In this 
case, he’ll have a freer hand within the 
government—but he'll have industry 
against him. 

Erhard and his supporters sce the 
cartel case this way: Until now, Ger- 
man cartels—price-fixing and market- 
sharing deals—have been held in check 
by the occupation’s anticartel law. 
Boom conditions have been equally im- 
portant in reducing the tendency to 
form cartels. Now the picture is chang- 
ing. Allied controls are weakening and 
will eventually be dropped; and German 
businessmen find themselves in a buy- 
crs’ market. 

Unless Bonn moves soon, the old- 
style cartels will be back with flying 
colors and, says Erhard, there'll be no 
chance to maintain the present com 
petitive drive in German industry. 
¢ Erhard’s Approach—Erhard, accord- 
ingly, is pushing legislation that 
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would prohibit cartels both at home 
and abroad except where a proposed 
Cartel Authority would make specific 
cxemptions. He won't hear of a law 
that merely provides against abuses. 

The problem of bigness as such, in 
the form of the huge combines, doesn’t 
bother Erhard. He feels that problem 
has been adequately solved by the oc- 
cupation’s deconcentration measures in 
coal, steel, and chemicals. Instead, 
Erhard is shooting at trade associations 
that restrain competition in order to 
keep all the members, however ineffi- 
cient, in business. 

Erhard’s ideas are embodied in legis- 
lation presented to the Bundestag last 
year, and which n.ust be presented again 
now. The anticartel law, 1953 edition, 
will be basically the same but with 
three modifications. The changes, 
which Erhard apparently approves, 
would allow industry agreements on 
standardization of products and on 
terms of sale. They also provide for 
limited export associations similar to 
those allowed in the U.S. under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. 
¢ Business View—But these modifica- 
tions don’t come near satisfying busi- 
nessmen. If industry had its wav, the 
basic principle of the law would be 
changed so it merely proscribed abuses 
by cartels. 

But the industrialists know that’s a 
dubious proposition. For one thing, 
the Allies’ peace contracts with Bonn 
call for a_ stiff, prohibitory anticartel 
law; for another, Erhard is determined 
to get his law and can marshal the 
strength to bull it through. 

So business will try to settle for two 
additional changes in the draft law. 
Most important, they want it to permit 
“recommendations’’—in other words 
trade groups could “urge” their mem- 
bers to cooperate. And businessmen 
would like more freedom to negotiate 
international arrangements. ‘Their argu- 
ment is that Erhard’s legislation is un- 
workable, and it would saddle the 
German cconomy with precisely the 
state control that conflicts with the 
whole Erhard philosophy. 
¢ Prospect—There’s no sign that Erhard 
will knuckle under. He has power and 
influence, is clearly the second most 
popular government leader. And for Er- 
hard—the closest thing to a laissez-faire 
economist in Western Europe—the car- 
tel question is fundamental. 

With the right kind of cartel legis- 
lation, plus freeing of trade and cur- 
rency in Europe, Erhard believes there 
is a good chance of German industry 
becoming as dynamic as that of the 
United States, which Erhard admires, 
and leading Europe to a new period of 
economic growth comparable to the 
haleyon days before World War I. 





A GOOD START TO A 
BETTER FINISH... 
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MIDVALE STAINLESS 
STEEL ROLLS 


RESIST CORROSION 
REQUIRE FEWER REGRINDS 


Skill in machining . . . pre- 
cision in finishing . . . careful 
inspection by Midvale crafts- 
men assure paper mill rolls 
with a higher lustre and 
longer life. 

Every day the reliability of 
Midvale stainless steel rolls is 
being proved in America’s 
leading paper mills. Mid- 
vale’s skilled craftsmen, mod- 
ern equipment and quality 
control—from furnace to fin- 
ished roll—offer you rolls 
with unsurpassed perform- 
ance built in them. 

Whatever your needs in 
rolls—either stainless or alloy 
for fine paper, corrugated or 
other material—Midvale can 
make the rolls you need. 
Midvale produces all types of 
heavy equipment to meet the 
specifications of the paper 
industry—steel forgings, heat 
and corrosion resistant 
ings. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 


WICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 46, PR 


® 


cast- 


Offices: Hew York, Chicage, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Cleveland, Sac Francisce 


MIDVALE 


PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLUS 
CORROSION AND HEAT 
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Britain: 


Ford Popular 

Standard Eight 
Austin A30 
Ford Anglia 
Ford Prefect 

f Morris Minor i] 


THE PEOPLE’S CARS 


From the Continent: 


Germany's Volkswagen $ 980 
Italy's Fiat 500C 
France's Renault 750 


7 (© ACCARS @ 


Price 
(in Britain, 
less purchase 
tax) 


$ 770 
$ 949 
$ 998 
$1,008 
$1,106 
$1,340 


$1,090 
$1,181 
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Miles per 
Galion 
(Source: 


“The Motor’) 


30.7 est. 
43.0 
38.8 


37.1 
40.4 
43.2 


... the array of tiny family cars—like British Ford’s Popular (left). Priced low, they‘re . . . 


Bantam Cars for World Markets 


By the end of Britain’s 1953 motoi 
show last weekend, well over half a mil 
lion persons had jammed into the arena 
at Karl's Court, London. It was a big, 
gay, enthusiastic crowd—with good rea 
son. Pocketbooks are heavier this vear, 
and many Britons can think of buving 
a new car for the first time since the 
wal 
¢ Low-price Bid—The auto makers saw 
to it that the motor show had pocket 
book appeal. Far and away the big hit 
at Earl's. Court was a parade of tiny, 
low-priced family cars. Rolling out of 
British, French, German, and _ Italian 
factories, they're designed for peopk 
who have always depended more on 
bicycles than automobiles—in Britain 
and throughout the world 
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Kew visiting U.S. auto men missed 
wider significance of the show: 
Earl's Court looks like a curtain raiser 
tor the toughest competitive battle ever 
waged in international auto markets. 
And it’s a sales fight in which the U.S. 
doesn't have an entry. ‘The most popu 
lar U.S. exhibit in London was Ford’s _ it’s a 


crowd's interest was strictly academic. 
Like most U.S. cars, the X-100—when 
and if it is produced—won't be priced 
to suit mass markets abroad. 


experimental X-100—but the 


Challengers—On the other 


British Ford’s new “Popular” ish cars 
(picture) is strictly mass market. At 
$770 (not including purchase tax in 
Britain), it’s billed as the cheapest auto 
on earth. A homely little car based on — the 


former. 


A-30 and the 
with the Popular and | 
glia and Prefect, thes 


the old Ford Anglia bod 
boasts narv a gadget, an 
is the sumplest since th 
Popular is already movit 
Dagenham factory at 
he Standard Mot 
another bantam entry 
more present 
Popular and may well | 
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market to do battle with the Volks- 
wagen (BW—Jul.11'53,p196), the cur- 
rent best-seller there, and with Renault, 
Fiat, Simca, Citroen baby cars. And 
thev'll find their way, you can be sure, 
to Latin America, Asia, Africa, even to 
the United States. 

This new small-car sales bid comes 
at a time when British auto exports are 
looking up after lagging the first six 
months of the vear. The nine months 
total came to 230,771 cars, with $224- 
million, only slightly below 1952. 
¢ Home ‘Target—l hough Britain's auto 
makers must of necessity keep their 
cycs On exports, the prime target for 
the next few years is going to be the 
neglected home folk. It’s a big, stirring 
market—only one in 20 Britons owns a 
car (compared with one in three Ameri- 
cans) and interest in purely pleasure 
driving is increasing. A lot will depend, 
however, on availability of even Jower- 
priced cars, rising living standards, and 
—as car salesmen are quick to point out 
—some relaxation of the stiff, discourag- 
ing 50% auto purchase tax. 

here’s hope that next year’s budget 
will find a way to case the tax bur- 
den. If so, you may see the beginning 
of a vastly increased British auto popu- 
lation—say even 5-million cars by 1960, 
compared with some 2.6-million now. 
¢ American Slant—Despite the new 
emphasis on continental and home mar- 
kets, Britain isn’t going to give up its 
lush dollar pastures in the U.S. and 
Canada. Selling autos to Americans has 
worked out better than anyone dared 
dream; in 1938, 99 British cars were ex- 
ported here; last year brought 27,571, 
making the U.S. an almost $100-mil- 
lion-a-vear market. 

This vear, however, the American 
foreign car buff found only middling 
fare at Earl’s Court. There were the 
familiar sports cars—Jaguar, Riley, and 
so on—and a magnificent Rolls Royce 
at $19,600, with Hydra-Matic drive 
(produced under license from Gen- 
cral Motors) at extra cost. ‘There was 
a display of diesel engines for private 
cars—and two all-plastic sports models, 
for export only. But U.S. interest in 
European auto shows normally centers 
on new design—and in this regard Earl’s 
Court fell short. 

Many new designs were deliberately 
conceived for the American market— 
apparently to look like American cars. 
But as one U.S. designer remarked, 
“The British do best when they stick 
to their own designs; when they try to 
copy us they look two years or so be- 
hind the times.” Thus the classic lines 
of the MG sports coupe front end are 
gone in favor of an Arnerican-look 
canted grill and headlights faired into 
the fenders, and the new Hillman Minx 
designs will likely strike some customers 
as reminiscent of more than one U.S. 
postwar model. 
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Man with stapler beats 


man with hammer 4 tof 


---and cuts costs GOR. This race 
between two carpenters took place in a 
wood products shop —the man at left 
fastening latticework with ordinary ham- 
mer-and-nails, the other with a Bostitch 
H4 Stapling Hammer—staples won over 
nails 4 to 1. 


The shop foreman reports still more 
advantages of stapling. One 34” staple 
is more rigid than two *4” nails. The 
staple won't loosen because its legs di- 
verge inside the wood, bracing against 
each other when under strain. 

The carpenter can drive a staple all 
the way home with one blow, leaving his 
other hand free to hold the work. Greater 
“reach” helps him cover much more area 


FASTEN IT BETTER AND FASTER WITH 


FREE time and money saving bulletins 
tell how stapling can cut your costs. 


from one standing position. No more 
“mouthing” of nails, either! 


This is just one of 800 kinds of Bostiteh 
staplers that trim time and costs on thou 
sands of different fastening jobs in fae 
tory, office and building trades. To help 
you pick the right stapler for the job 
Bostitch has 325 Economy Men in 123 
U. S. and Canadian cities — the largest 
group of its kind 

Check over your own fastening meth 
ods with your nearest Bostitch Economy 
Man. There’s no obligation. He'll be 
glad to tell you honestly whether stapling 
can save you money 

Look up “Bostitch” in your phone di 
rectory or write us. 


BOSTITCH 


STAPLERS AND STAPLES 


BOSTITCH, 451 Mechanic St., 


I want to fasten: 
(J wood [) ruober 


Name 
Company 
Address 


city 


lesterly, R. I. 


plastics [light metals () cartons 


C) fabric leather rooting 








America’s 
No. I Comfort Shoe 
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sroes 






End Wraps 
Problems 
@ KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 


AAXK \. ORY. AND “IN PRESS.” 
> © SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


(ee & OFFICE VALET 


Provide check- 
room efficiency 
End locker room 
evils--fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
ning foot—coats, 
hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 
tion. Modern baked enamel 
finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere 


« e ‘ ae 
Wecker VALET RACKS 
* Commercial. industrial t y Statvonary and portable 
7T{' 






Write for 
Catalog 









and inst tutional wardrobe equip Wardrobe and | ochet Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., 1i2) W. 37th St., Chicago 9, U.S.A. 





It 1s 

Direct... Thorough... 
Fast... Effectne... 
Economical... .. . 


“clues” non-display advertising to 
the active Management readership 
of Business Week, for EMPLOYMENT 

BUSINESS EQUIPMENT “OP. 
PORTUNITIES” offered or wanted. 
Rate $4.50 per line ($2.25 per line for 
position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines. Count 5 average words as line. 
Box number counts as 2 words. 
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Two Ways to Look at Tariffs 


tH THE beginning of hear- 
Wine before the Randall Com- 
mission (page 33), the great debate 
on U.S. tariff and trade policy 
starts building up to its climax. 
Next vear will bring the big de- 
cisions by the Congress on the fu- 
ture of our foreign cconomic policy. 

In the past two wecks, two strong 
statements of the problem, both by 
businessmen, have helped at least 
to define the arca of dispute 

Henry Ford II, president of Ford 
Motor Co., speaking to the newly 
formed Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, stated the case for 
freer trade. 

Calvin A. Campbell, vice-presi- 
dent of Dow Chemical Co., speak- 
ing to the American Tariff League, 
stated with equal force the case for 
protection. 


Siege eg is employed by a pro- 
ducer of basic chemicals. As 
such, he tends to speak for many 
segments of an industry that have 
traditionally feared import competi 
tion. That’s a heritage from the 
days when foreign chemicals were 
dumped in this country. 

He marshals many of the clo 
quent arguments of tariff support- 
ers—he believes firmly that sweep- 
ing reduction of import duties 
would, in effect, mean “importing 
depression” into the U.S. Like 
many pro-tariff thinkers, Campbell 
is primarily concerned with protect 
ing the gains made by American 
industry to date; he apparently 
doesn't believe that great further 
gains can be made through a vast 
expansion of foreign trade. 

However, it would be a mistake 
to call Campbell an_ isolationist. 
He is concerned with the economic 
and political health of friendly na 
tions, even as the free trader is 
But he isn’t convinced that tariff 
reductions here would significantly 
help our friends. Aid, not trade, he 
recommends as the only effective 
way to help our allies resist com- 
munism 

And he believes that aid is a 
fairer means to help friends. If 
tariff cuts did result in a flood of 
foreign goods, Campbell thinks it 
would be fairer to “spread the bur 
den among our 160-million people 
rather than throwing it upon cer- 
tain segments of industry.” 


ENRY FORD II spe iks for an in 
I { dustry that has never had a 
deep fear of imports—the U.S 


auto industry feels secure in the 
mighty mass market it has built. 


Moreover, it has eagerly gone over- 
seas, built factories, and competed 
in world markets. And it is in 


creasingly concerned with supplies 
of raw materials from abroad 

Ford believes that we must ad- 
just our trade policy by revising our 
tariffs downward. We might have 
needed that protection in the early 
days when the U.S. was a debtor 
nation. But now we are the great 


est creditor, and other nations must 
sell to us to discharge their debts. 
More importantly, perhaps—and 


here the free trader and protection 
ist differ most fundamentally in 


outlook—Ford believes that our 
own well-being depends on the 
rapid growth of foreign trade 

more imports and more exports 
His ideas seem to be based on the 
promise of huge expanding busi- 
ness around the world; the prote 
tionist often scems to be battening 
down the hatches against shrinkage 


of business 


HILE A “‘free trader” like Ford 
Wine. that the national 
economy as a whole won't be in 
jured by imports, he ag with 
Campbell that some industries will 


suffer. 
Ford wants gradual tariff reduc 


tion in some lines to gi iffected 
companies time to adapt, just as 
American industry has adapted to 
violent technological change in the 
past lor those who cannot idapt, 
and for cases where an entire com 
munity is hurt, Ford would con 
sider direct government aid in the 


form of loans or grants 
Ford argues that the tariff is a 


form of subsidy. And if we're to 
have any subsidies, he let’s 
have the most direct—substituting 

g 


the ‘‘rifle shot of subsidy for the 
shotgun blast of tariffs.” 
The sincere protectionist 
that it is too riskv to expose the 
American economy to a flood of im 
ports—and then to see what can 


clieves 


be done to repair the damage. The 
free trader is, in essence, a gambler 

ready to take some risks to prove 
his point that expanding world 
business is good for everyone 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





A $100-million trade agreement just 
concluded between Japanese business- 
men and Red China w if get no support 
from the Tokyo government—which 
labels the deal as strictly wildcat. Japa- 
nese leaders have agreed with the U.S. 
that a “high level of control” must be 
maintained over Japan's trade with Red 
China (BW—Aug.22’53,p100). 

- 
Britain plans to spend £1-billion improv- 
ing its domestic road network, the first 
such major expenditure since 1939. 

os 
More management consultants are look- 
ing to green pastures abroad. Barring- 
ton Associates, New York, last week set 
up an international subsidiary that is 
already at work on several projects in 
Latin America. 

ey 
Airline news: Beginning Novy. 20, 
you'll be able to fly from New York to 
Tokyo for 30% less than the first-class 
rate under a tourist service plan worked 
out by United Air Lines and Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, via Vancouver. ‘Ther 
will be similar service—from the U.S. 
West Coast—under a UAL-Northwest 
Air Lines agreement that will go into 
cffect on Nov. 15. Sabena Bel 
gian Air Lines has inaugurated a non- 
stop, weekly service between Manches- 


ter, England, and New York. 
s 


Japanese investors were jittery last week 
at the news that. Keizai Hozenkai In- 
vestment Assn. had suspended its busi- 
ness because of a $1.5-million deficit. 
Keizai had apparently used the funds of 
its 150,000 members to make risky, 
high-interest loans. 
s 
Venezuela is receiving more attention 
from abroad. The last few weeks have 
seen these developments: National 
Gypsum Co. executives visited the 
country to explore possibilities of set- 
ting up a plant... . The Dutch are ne- 
gotiating a trade treaty, the first since 
1922... .A French economic mission 
is on the way to look over possibilities 
for dry dock installations, cold storage 
and refrigeration facilities. . . . . \fter an 
exploratory visit by its president, the 
German steamship line—Horm Linie of 
Hamburg—is considering doubling the 
number of ships plying the waters be- 
tween Germany and Venezuela. 
* 

Parsons & Whittemore, New York, is 
building a $6-million pulp mill in Brazil 
that will produce 15,000 tons of pulp 
annually, using eucalyptus wood. It’s 
another move in P& W's project to pro- 
mote the paper business around the 
globe (BW-—Feb.28’53,p142), using 


raw matcrials where it finds them. 
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A Howell 


sales engineer reports on: 


Delicate motor muscles 


that pull plastic threads 


“Here was a tough problem in a 
brand-new operation in a very 
new industry. Lus-Trus Extruded 
Plastics, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, was extruding 36 monofila- 
ment plastic threads simultane- 
ously. The difficulty came in 
winding the threads on spools. 
Insufficient tension caused soft 
and spongy spools of thread. Too 
much tension resulted in broken 
strands or damage to the spools. 
“Belts, pulleys, reduction gears 
and clutches were tried to get 
proper spooling, but without suc- 
cess. A fresh slant on the prob- 
lem was needed, so they asked 
us to give them a hand. 
“Digging back into our textile 
experience, our engineers found 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION-BUILT MOTORS FOR INDUSTRY SINCE 


that by using 36 Howell torque 
motors (.6 oz/ft. rating) all the 
spools could be wound at the 
same speed with no damaging 
variation. By driving each of the 
36 spools directly from a motor, 
they could maintain 55 grams of 
tension exactly and constantly 
on each thread. It worked per- 
fectly — the equipment was ready 
for volume production.” 


Are you involved in experi- 
mental work? If it requires elec- 
tric motors, ask the Howell sales 
engineer and his factory design- 
ers to be in at the start of your 
problems. You're sure to benefit 
from their experience, and 
there’s no obligation. Call your 
local Howell man today, 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY, HOWELL, MICHIGAN 


1915 
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NOW in one compact unit! 


copies anything in seconds! 





SIMPLE—This newest development in photocopy ma- 
chines, now available in one compact unit, 1642” x 2342” 
overall, with only one knob to turn, can be operated 
easily by any girl in your office 


HANDSOME—Glossy biack with white trim — looks well 
anywhere 


ACCURATE—No matter how fine the detail, or what the 
colors, if you can see it in the original you will see it in 
the photocopy. 


VERSATILE—Produces exact, letter-perfect copies up to 
14” wide--whether the original is single or double sided, 
Opaque or transiucent, white or colored. Photorapid’s 
legally accepted copies are ready for instant use, elimi- 
nating costly typing, hand copying and checking — or 
costly outside copying. With Photorapid you can make 
single side copies, double side (to reduce filing space), 
transparent copies for use as masters with diazo or blue- 
prints, tissue copies for air mail — all at an unbelievab’y 
low cost. Also two-part models for copying from books 
without removing or injuring pages 


FAST— In seconds your finished, perfect copy is ready. 
Write for UNIQUE ADVANTAGES 
details. Closed tight when not in use 


or —~ solution keeps longer. Non- 
1 el 


metallic construction prevents 
corrosion. 
Dept. B, 105 Chambers $t., New York 7, N.Y. 
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That big “ID'’ shown above is your 
guide to greater desk value ...a 
symbol of honest craftsmanship, of en- 
during investment. You'll find it in the 
middie drawer of every Indiana Desk. 
And in every indiana Desk you'll find 
selected woods, skillfully fashioned into 
an efficient working tool for today's of- 
fice — lastingly durable and attractive — 
with real budget appeal. 


Don't buy until you see your Indiana 
Desk dealer. If you don't know his name, 
please write us now. 


e 6 
wndtana desk CO. 
JASPER, INDIANA + U.S.A 














THE LATEST 1953 MARKET RALLY: 
How It Compares with the Earlier Ones 
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Wall Strect’s bulls are beating the 
drums these days for the buying of 
common stock 

Ihe way they see it, more inflation 
is dead certain im the months ahead, 
which means that commons are an 
ideal buy today. Already, they point 
proudly to the market rally under way 
since mid-September (chart, above). 
Even the bears admit that this mse has 
been the most solid upward move that 
the Big Board has seen this year 
e Elections—The bulls arrive at their 
pro-common opinion this wa 

Republican bigwigs have already been 
convinced by setbacks in local clections 
that they will have a grim job next fall 
to retain even their slim control of Con 
gress, much less to strengthen the grip. 
And the only wav to hang on is, to 
quote one bull, “spend and spend and 
spend to make the farmer happ 
and... make general business hum and 
hum in 1954.” 








Bulls See Inflation Ahead 


BUSINESS WEEK 


lo handle this spen¢ the ‘Trea 

ury will need plenty m ish, which 
mcans we are entering ther cra of 
cheap money. Bull m t's gen 
erally recognized, are built on cheap 
mone 

¢ Selective—As usual, t! big seg 
ment of the Street that f these bull 
ish arguments to be a lot of bosh. ‘This 
group maintains that th ire Over 


stating the effect of thi 
on investors and trader 


r-lcading 


doubters 


admit the comparatiy dity of the 
rally. But thev stress that it has been 
quite selective, with slight indication 
of enthusiastic buying right down the 
line. 

Ihe recent buving, tl sav, has 
been verv largely confine blue chips, 
or to shares that are creeping close to 
that distinguished categor The aver- 
ages are made up in large part of the 
blue chips and thei cousins 


Little weight is given to t cat mass 
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of run-of-the-mill stocks that make up 
a huge part of the Big Board listings. 
Hence, the averages have often m 
dicated a strength much greater than 
really existed. 
¢ Unaggressive—A good many smart 
Streeters make another point: Much of 
the recent buving has not been of the 
kind that can be called aggressive. In 
stead, as one expert puts it, the buying 
has been “a conspicuous expression of 
caution.” Actually, the buvers have 
been engaged in upgrading their hold 
ings to provide a storm shelter against 
the declining business trends that so 
many people are predicting, rather than 
preparing for inflation. 

Proponents of this argument find 


support in the market's nonindustrial 
price yardsticks. For example, all the 
utility averages have been moving 
steadily upward despite the fact that 
carnings of the clectric power industry 
are supposed to be extremely vulnerable 
to inflationary pressures. By the same 
token, the rails, which did so well in 
recent inflationary years, have been con- 
spicuous flops in the current rally. 
Actually, the big difference between 
bulls and bears at this point is on the 
question of timing. From the bear point 
of view, the inflation is still some dis- 
tance ahead—some say six months, some 
as much as a vear. In the meantime, 
they're sure buying levels will become 
more advantageous than they are now. 


Candidates for 1953 Tax-Loss Sales 


Recent price versus 

1952 1952 

Common Stock High Clove 

Adams- Millis 37.3% 23.2 
Admiral Corp 29.0 23.8 
Air Reduction 21.9 19.6 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 37.1 20.3 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 30.6 27.8 


Amerada Petrolum $2.2 14.7 
American Bosc! 40.0 
American Smelting $2 
American Viscose 89 
American Woolen ‘ 41 


American Zinc 32 
Anaconda Copper 

Anderson Clayton 6 
Archer-Daniels- Midland ~34 
Ashland Oil $1 


Atlant ¢ Coast Line 
Atlas Plywood 
Bigelow Sanford 

E. W. Bliss 

Braniff Airways 


Bristol-Myers 
Budd Co 
Burlington Mills 
J. 1. Case 


Caterpillar Tractor 


Celanese Corp 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chile Copper 
Chrysler Corp 
Cities Service 


Crucible Steel 

Electric Auto Lite 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood 
Goodall- Sanford 

Gult, Mobile & Ohio 


Hecla Mining 
Holland Purnace 
Howe Sound 
Hudson Bay Mining 
Hudson Motor 


Industrial Rayon 
International Harvester 
Island Creek Coal 
Johns- Manville 

Kern County Land 


Long Bell Lumber 
Masonite Corp 
Merck & Co 

Mesta Machine 
Minneapolis- Moline 
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Recent price versus: 
1952 1052 
Common Stock High Close 
Moore-McCormack 32.9% 23.8% 
Nash-Kelvinator 22.7 21.8 
National Distillers ~47.2 ~20.0 
New Jersey Zinc 48.4 $1.5 
Newmont Mining 26.7 25.2 


N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. —31.3 27.7 
Northern Pacific 40.0 $1.6 
Northwest Airlines ~ 38.8 -22.6 
Oliver Corp 47.9 44.8 
Parke Davis 28.0 


Patino Mines 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Peoria & Eastern 

Pitts. Coke & Chemical 
Pitts. Cons. Coal 


Pittsburgh Steel 
Pittston Co 

Plymouth Oil 

Pond Creek Poco. Coal 
Publicker Industries 


Pure Onl 
Rayonier Corp 
Raytheon Mfg 
Renungton Rand 
Richfield Oil 


Robbins Mills 
Royal Typewriter 
St. Joseph Lead 
Seiberling Rubber 
Servel, Inc 


Sinclair Oil 

smith (Alexander), Inc 
South Porto Rico Sugar 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Spiegel, Inc 


j. P. Stevens 
Studebaker Corp 

Sunray Oil 

lexas Gulf Sulphur 
Texas Pacific Land Trust 


Textron, Inc 

limken Roller Bearing 
Trans World Airlines 
Underwood Corp 
United Fruit 


Walworth Co 

West Indies Sugar 
White Sewing Machine 
Wyandotte Worsted 
Young Spring & Wire 





..To Be Sure Ze 


DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


> Always ~ 
and ROY C- 


These precision-built casters and 


ry 


wheels assure the easy handling 
of heavy loads. Savings in equip- 
ment and floor wear soon pay for 
them. Ask your supplies dealer 
about Darnell products. 


se 


OVER 4000 TYPES OF 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


IWNEY OS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 
4 WALKER STREET, NEW YOROR 13. NEW YORE 


16 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 
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Carter contract calling for proportionate layoffs 


in northern, southern plants stirs controversy. 


In two areas, unions have demanded guarantees 


that companies won't move away. 


And other unions are asking such safeguards as 


reserve labor pools, shortened work week. 


What will happen if you need fewer 
workers in 1954? Where—and how 
will you lay off employees? What are 
you going to do to safeguard jobs? 

These are questions that unions are 
tossing employers at contract negotiat- 
ing tables these days. ‘They are an in- 
dication of a changing umion_ bargain- 
ing policy—aimed at job security. 

Because of this new stress on security, 
a contract recently signed between Wil- 
liam Carter Co., apparel manufacturer 
with mills in the North and South, and 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL) is attracting 
wide attention. In it, company and un- 
ion have set up a layoff program that 
is provoking more dicussion—and, per- 
haps, more criticism—than any clause 
written into a minor contract in a long 
time. 
¢ Controversial Contract—What Car- 
ter and ILGWU agreed to is, in effect, 
this: If layoffs occur im the next five 
years, they will be ordered on a percent- 
age basis in northern and southern mills 

so that the present allocation of pro 
duction between ILGWU_ northern 
mills and nonunion southern mills will 
be unchanged 

l'o employers generally, this could be 
a dangerous precedent—one that could 
be used to bar an emplover from cut 
ting out a higher-cost mill or plant and 
concentrating production where it can 
be done efficiently and economically. 

Other unions also have some serious 
reservations about the proportionate 
lavoff plan; they say that requiring lay 
offs in one region, where production 
conditions might not warrant them, 
could cause complications” for 
a union. 

All in all, though, there are morc 
questions than opinions so far on the 
Carter-ILGWU agreement. Interested 
employers and unions are wondering 
what it really means 
¢ Two-part Pact—The unique lavoff 
provisions are a part of an agreement 
signed late in October—after what Car 
ter calls “the toughest battle in our 


“moral 


164 


11-year experience with the ILGWU.” 
lacing a strike threat at Springfield and 
Gilbertville (Mass.) mills—the only 
ones under union contract—the com- 
pany “reluctantly” agreed 

(1) To give 5% raises in pay this 
year and in 1955, and to cut the mill 
work weck in the fall of 1954 from the 
present 40 hours to 35—with time- 
and-a-half overtime to be paid after 374 
hours a week. 

(2) Not to lay off a larger percentage 
of employees in Massachusetts than in 
nonunion Georgia mills; in the case 
of a new mill under construction in 
Mississippi, the percentage reduction 
would be based on “the work force 
planned for the immediate future, not 
the existing work force.” 

Vhe first part of the agreement, cov- 

ering wages, runs until late 1956; the 
layoff clause, however, extends to the 
fall of 1958. 
e Precedent?—W ill similar 
sought elsewhere? ILGWU comments 
that the Carter terms—alwavs important 
in the underwear industry—‘‘certainh 
will be a guide for the union in similar 
situations.” But Carter's position is 
somewhat unique. ILGWU adds that 
a clause that hts this company might 
not fit others 

Carter feels it “would rather have no 
restriction, but we don’t think the new 
clause is too bad.” ‘There are a number 
of reasons for this attitude, and they 
are factors that would be important in 
deciding whether such a clause could 
work practically in other situations. 
First, Carter’s northern and southern 
mills manufacture substantially the 
same things; the mills—although they 
deal mostly with nylon tricot in’ th 
North and cotton in the South—have 
flexibility enough to shift, both on 
stvles and materials, so that production 
needs can be spread out over all mills. 
Second, wages paid by Carter are the 
same, North and South, and produc 
tion costs are also comparable. Finally, 
Carter’s underwear business is reason- 
ably free from violent dips and rises. 


clauses be 


—) 


Contract Spotlight on Worker Security 


At present, Carter 1,100 
workers in the two Massachusetts mills, 
and 1,200 in mills at Barnesville and 
Forsyth, Ga. The new mill at Senato 
bia, Miss., now employs only 44 work- 
ers but eventually will have 450. Un 
der the terms of the layoff agreement, 
if Carter should have to cut production 
10%, say, 110 Massachusetts and 120 
Georgia workers would be laid off; at 
Senatobia, the layoff would affect 10% 
of the initially scheduled work force of 
150 (rather than the present 44 or the 
peak 450) so 15 worker: uld be cut 
off. 

ILGWU is relying, it says, on “our 

employer's good faith” in scheduling 
lavoffs. 
e Other Pacts—Job sccurity is also an 
issue in the current long, hard strike 
by the Hatters, Cap & Millinery Work 
ers (AFL) against the Hat Corp. of 
America at South Norwalk, Conn. (pag 
165). The union wants a_ contract 
clause guarantecing that the company 
will not move its plant out of South 
Norwalk for the duration of the agree- 
ment; the company won't agree to that, 
saving it reserves the right “to decide 
what goods will be produced, and 
where.” 

Hat Corp. of America moved part of 
its production to Tennessee in 1950; 
the union fears the corporation is about 
to pull out of New England entirely, 
to set up shop west of the Mississippi. 

Earlier this vear, six clothing manu 
facturers were handed a lar demand 
and signed new contracts with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO), agreeing not to move 
mills out of the Milwaukee area with- 
out union permission during a five-year 
contract period 

The provision sought in the Hat 
Corp. of America negotiations and won 
in Milwaukee clothing mav be 
come widely important in the next vear 
or so. In at least one state, Wisconsin, 
CIO has sent out letters “strongly urg 
ing fall local unions] to include in 
any new contracts clauses to the effect 
that management will not remove op 
erations awav during the lif 
tract.” 
¢ Safeguards—\leanwhil 
safeguards are being sought, too. The 
United Steelworkers (CIO), for in 
stance, recently signed an agreement 
similar to others being sought nationally 
—setting up reserve labor pools in all 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
(U.S. Steel) production units in_ the 
Birmingham area. Under it, workers 


é‘ 
mill 


f the con 


ther job 
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laid off in any unit must be hired—if 
qualified—by other TCI units before the 
units can employ outsiders 

Both ILGWU and ACWA are de 
manding a shortened work weck in all 
new contracts. And the United Rubber 
Workers (CIO), a long-time advocate 
of a reduced work weck, is deviating 
from its traditional program for the 


first time: Up to now, it has pressed 
for a 36-hour week at present 40-hour 
pay; in the future URW’s locals are au- 
thorized to negotiate a shorter work 
week without maintaining the 40-hour 
take-home pay. URW announced that 
this change is intended “to meet prob- 
lems of workers who might otherwise be 
unemployed.” 


PICKETING and other strike activities drain union funds. AFL hatters’ answer: 


A Strike Financed by Bonds 


Other unions see possible precedent for small organi- 
zations as members of hatters union lend it over $300,000. 


When the Al’L hatters’ union floated 
a $500,000 bond issue this fall to fi- 
nance its drawn-out strike against Hat 
Corp. of America, other unions watched 
closely. If the undertaking proved suc- 
cessful, it might provide the solution 
te one of labor's toughest problems: 
supporting a long and costly strike 
against a wealthy employer 

Now, in less than two months’ time, 
bond sales have brought into the hat- 
ters’ strike treasury close to $300,000 
in hard cash, with subscriptions run- 
ning well past that figure. And, ac 
cording to the union, bonds are still 
going like hotcakes. 

The bonds bear interest at 3%, and 
are redeemable at any time after six 
months. Only union members can buy 
the bonds, but even retired hat workers 
have come in voluntarily and asked to 
buy them. In addition to these loans 
from the membership, each member 
also pays a regular strike assessment of 
$1 a week. 

e Acid Test—But the strike against Hat 
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Corp., now going into its 18th week in 
South Norwalk, Conn., is the acid test 
for any kind of union financing. Strike 
benefits of $25 a week to single work- 
crs and $30 to marricd workers are 
costing the 32,000-member union an 
average of $40,000 a week. And chances 
that the parties will get together still 
appear remote. 

The bitterly fought issue is job se- 
curity. ‘The union, convinced that Hat 
Corp. wants to pull out of New Eng- 
land and set up shop west of the Mis- 
sissippi, is secking—so far, in vain—a 
guarantee against such a move for the 
life of the contract (page 164). 
¢ More to Help—In addition to bonds 
and assessments, the hatters are getting 
other financial bolsters. The  Inter- 
vational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (AFL) has loaned them $100,- 
000 outright, and individual members 
of the hatters’ union have donated 
thousands of dollars toward the kitchen 
fund to keep the pickets in food while 
the strike is on 





CURTA 


Calculating Machines 


Lowest Priced, 
Complete Calculators 
on the MARKET! 


The low initial cost and 
trouble-free service of your 
CURTA Calculating Machine 


saves you money. 


Field Work dis Sales Engineering 
tance and weight shipping and dis- 
figures count ratios 


he 
At The Board—blue 


print specifications 


Inventory totals 
wherever you go 


Assign it any of the normal computing 
problems which occur during every busi- 
ness day. It performs admirably as a 
desk type machine giving rapid results 
CURTA Calculating Machines can be 
transported with ease to hundreds of 
vantage points in your business, and 
are very simple to operate. Because of 
their low price your appropriation for 
calculating equipment spreads over a 
larger number of these versatile ma- 
chines giving more individuals in the 
organization a personal calculating 
machine 
“Full 5-Year Guarantee” 
or complete descriptive Literature, 


or 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 


CURTA Calculator Co. 


3851 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 24, Hlinois 











NLRB Swats at Leftists 


Board will act to curb unions whose officials are in- 


dicted on non-Communist oath charges. The move brings 
bleats from Reds, leftwing groups. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
last week tightened its policies on left- 
wing unions. And if the reactions of 
the Communist Daily Worker in New 
York and of leftist unions are any indi- 
cation, the pinch hurt 

NLRB, influenced by its new chair- 
man, Guy Farmer, and another Ejisen- 
hower appointee, Philip Ray Rodgers, 
announced that in the future 

¢ ‘The board will not conduct elec- 
tions requested by any union having an 
officer under indictment on a non-Com- 
munist oath charge. 

e The suspect union will be al- 
lowed on the ballot when elections re- 
quested by an employer or another 
union are held. But if a union with an 
officer under indictment wins the elec- 
tion it will be refused certification as 
long as the indictment stands. 
¢ Revocations—Meanwhile, the board 
said it will continue to revoke the cer 
tifications of unions whose officers are 
convicted of filing false affidavits under 
the non-Communist provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley act. ‘The new policy is an 
extension of this earlier one. NLRB 
says it wants to avoid “irreparable con- 
sequences” that might result if an 
employer were required to negotiate a 
contract with a union whose certifica- 
tion would have to be voided if an in- 
dicted officer were later convicted. 

The board said it intends “no infer- 
ence of guilt” through its new policy. 
It admitted that by withholding official 
action it might, in some cases, create 
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“some hardship’ that would not be 
warranted—if, for instance, an indict- 
ment does not lead to a conviction. But 
the board added that this should be 
risked “to effectuate the policies of the 
|'T'aft-Hartley| act.” 

Seven union officials are currently 
under indictment on charges of filing 
false non-Communist affidavits. Only 
two of them are top-level officials, Hugh 
Bryson, president of the Marine Cooks 
& Stewards, and Ben Gold, head of the 
Fur & Leather Workers. However, the 
new NLRB policy ultimately might af- 
fect more than these seven, since the 
Justice Dept. is looking into oaths filed 
by manv other leaders. 
¢ Leftist Outcry—Despite the fact that 
NLRB’s order is expected to have little 
immediate impact (AFL and CIO paid 
little attention to the new policy in 
their publications for members) the 
leftist press protested quickly and vehe- 
mently, 

Vhe Daily Worker accused the board 
of applying the proposed Butler Bill— 
intended to help wipe out Com- 
munist influences in the labor move- 
ment—even before Congress gets to act 
on it. Leftist unions began mapping 
plans for a court attack on the order, 
as unconstitutional. 

The unions will contend, as they did 
in another court fight earlier this year, 
that NLRB has no authority to de- 
termine the truthfulness of T-H oaths. 

Last January, a federal grand jury 
reported that officers of four unions— 


the United Electrical Workers, Fur & 
Leather Workers, American Commu- 
nications Assn., and Distributive, Proc- 
essing & Office Workers—had refused 
to reafirm their non-Communist oaths. 
NLRB issued an ultimatum: The union 
officers must reaffirm their oaths and 
answer certain questions about Com- 
munist connections, or their unions’ 
certifications would be withdrawn. The 
unions got an injunction barring NLRB 
from acting against them. ‘The. writ 
still stands, pending action on an 
NLRB appeal. 

e More May Follow—NLRB may fol- 
low up its latest move with others if it 
is not stymied again in the courts. The 
board probably will refuse to hold repre- 
sentation elections or otherwise act for 
unions whose officers are found guilty 
of lving to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation about their Communist con- 
nections (BW —Oct.24’53,p162). 

It may also extend its new restric- 
tions to unions whose officers are in- 
dicted under the Smith Act—which 
makes it a crime to teach or advocate 
overthrow of the government by vio- 
lence—and to those whose officers re- 
fuse to tell Congressional committees 
about possible Communist 

Meanwhile, NLRB’s general 
sel, George J. Bott, is considering ex- 
tending the board’s new policy 
fair labor practice cases, which are his 
responsibility. 


Leftist Union Can Still 
Get Bargaining Right 


Despite the National Labor Relations 
Board’s new policy on leftwing 


ictivitics. 
coun- 


to un- 


unLONS, 


Precision Scientific Co. has lost its fight 
—temporarily, at least—against bargain 
ing with the leftist Mine, Mill & 


Smelter Workers in Chi 

Eugene E. Dixon, NLRB trial exam- 
iner, last week ordered Precision to 
negotiate a contract with Local 758 
of MM&SW. He dismissed company 
arguments that the union, ousted by 
CIO in 1949 as pro-Communist, is not 
a labor organization within the mean- 
ing of the ‘Taft-Hartley law but is “a 
front for Communist activities.” 
¢ Buildup—Local 758 first began bar- 
gaining for Precision Scientific em- 
ployees in 1945. The company ques- 
tioned the local’s certification early this 
year, and NLRB conducted a repre- 
sentation election Mar. 3. Local 758 
won, and the board renewed its cer- 
tification. Despite that, Precision Sci- 
entific refused to bargain with Local 
758, describing it as “an arm of the 
Communist party” in this country. 
NLRB’s regional office issued an unfair- 
labor-practice complaint against the 
company. Dixon’s findings are the out- 
come of hearings on that complaint. 
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“Why should we invite employees to 
criticize us? They do enough of that 
anyway without being asked.” 

That's the attitude of many top man- 
agement officials on the subject of em- 
ployee opinion surveys. They feel a 
survey can be risky for a company. 
Employees, in chorus, may suggest a 
raise, a Christmas bonus, or a guaran- 
teed wage. If there’s a union, the com- 
pany may have results of the survey 
thrown back at it from across the bar- 
gaining table. 

But San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
is One company that calculated the risk 
and then took the leap recently. Now 
it says that it’s glad. 
¢ Outcome—One reason, of course, is 
that SDG&E is happy with the results 
of its survey; employees gave the com- 
pany a pretty good rating on the whole. 
Most people were satisfied with their 
jobs, not too unhappy about working 
conditions, and not too critical of their 
supervisors. 

But they had some very specific sug- 
gestions. ‘They wanted a suggestion box 
system, sale of stock to employees at a 
reduced rate, and a discount on com- 
pany-made appliances, among other 
things. They also had complaints: fa- 
voritism in promotions, discrimination 
in allowing men to smoke and not 
women, and, in some instances, unsatis- 
factory working conditions. 
¢ Follow-up—The company had deter- 
mined in advance to do something 
about reasonable complaints, and_ it 
followed up quickly. A management 
council of top officials scheduled weekly 
meetings to study the results. The com- 
pany is now sponsoring departmental 
and companywide meetings of super- 
visors, at which findings are discussed 
and supervisors are briefed on what 
changes will be ordered and what new 
attitudes may result. SDG&E naturally 
doesn’t expect to satisfy every one of 
the 3,380 unfavorable comments and 
1,290 suggestions it got in the survey 
conducted among its 2,200 emplovees, 
but it has already corrected a number 
of situations that raised complaints. 
¢ How They Did It—In preparing the 
survey, M. EF. Nelson, director of in- 
dustrial relations for the company, set 
four guides for himself: 

¢ The questionnaire must avoid 
leading questions or questions on which 
you are not prepared to take action. 

¢ Don’t expect impartial results 
before, during, or immediately after 
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Asking for Labor Criticism 


Employee opinion surveys can be risky for a com- 
pany, but San Diego Gas & Electric Co. feels in a recent survey 
it got results that were both reassuring and constructive. 


wage negotiations, before or after a 
strike, or right after granting a fringe 
benefit. Try for a normal time. 

¢ Top management must give full 
approval and support, otherwise sug- 
gested corrections might not be made 
and employee morale would not only 
fail to benefit but would decline. 

¢ There must be adequate assur- 
ance to the employee of anonymity. 
SDG&E prepared employees for the 
survey with a letter a week before the 
program started. The letter stressed 
there would be absolutely no identifica- 
tion of employees. 

he actual survey, a multiple-choice 
affair, was conducted by the industrial 
relations section of the California In- 
stitute of Technology at Pasadena, 
Calif. Survey forms were filled out at 
a series of employee meetings. At each 
meeting a company official introduced 
the Cal Tech representative in charge 
and reiterated that the company wasn’t 
interested in the identity of persons 
filling out the questionnaires. The re- 
sponse was 99% of the 2,200 employees 
cligible. 

No one was overlooked. Forms went 
to every one of the company’s em- 
ployees except transitory help. 

Why the survey in the first place? 
For one thing, SDG&E. wanted a check 
on what its union—the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AI'L)—was telling management across 
the bargaining table about employee 
scntiment on wages. 

“The answers on wage questions in- 
dicated some employees felt that there 
was something to be desired,” Nelson 
concedes. He adds: “The union may 
use this against us in negotiations. We 
ran that risk with full knowledge of the 
possibility. But we feel it was worth 
while for us to get the authentic in- 
formation.” 

lhe company also was sincerely inter- 
ested in finding out what things are 
bothering employees and how to im- 
prove them. Another factor in 
SDG&E’s decision to go ahead with 
the survey was the success that three 
other California utilities have had with 
the plan. Coast Counties Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., in the San Francisco area, 
surveyed employees in 1952. Southern 
California Edison Co., in the Los An- 
geles area, ran surveys in 1950 and 1952. 
And Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, conducted a survey earlier this 
vear. 




























You are looking 
ata failure 


BEFORE 
it happens! 


The white line on the bolt pictured 
above is a Magnaflux* indication of 
a crack—a crack so small that it is 
invisible to the naked eye. This tiny 
crack would cause the breakage of 
the part and possible accident, 
woethegs and expense. 

Most really serious cracks are too 
small to be seen even with micro- 
scopes or by penetrating rays. Other 
serious defects are also invisible, such 
as seams in metal bars, lack of bond 
in welds, porosity in castings, etc. 
Many inspection methods have been 
developed by Magnaflux which make 
these defects visible. They test all 
metals, ceramics and plastics, and 
even concrete and clayware! They 
do not harm the part tested and can 
be used anywhere. 


These inspection methods by Mag- 
naflux treat each part quickly. They 
build up an easily seen “indication” 
right on the defect. These are 
usually lines of powder, or bright 
colored oils. The most widely used 
are fluorescent, to put a glowing 
line of light on the defect like that 
you see in the photo above. The 
cost: as low as “s¢ per part! 


If cracked parts may be costly to you, 
write for specific information, or the 
free and interesting booklet, “Seeing 
Isn’t Always Believing”. 


*T. M. Registered, U. S. Patent Office 


MAGNAFLUX 


AEC?, 
Sm 





% 
eres 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7306 W. Lawrence Avenve, Chicago 31, Iilinois 


New York 36 «© Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 * Dallas? * Los Angeles 58 
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‘How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL EXPENSES??? 


Americon Cyanamid, Western Elec- 
tric, Lionel Corporation, scores of 
leading corporations, for years have 
used TRAVELETTERS becouse they 

™ ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 

i CONTROL travel expenses 
INCREASE productive time 
 MINIMIZE cash advonces 


. 
4 
4 


' K T T 
a _ I 


. 
4 
a 


You'll be amozed at the odvantages 
your company and traveling person- 
nel will enjoy by using TRAVELETTERS! 
Write for information. 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
Since 1694 


primase 


GREENWICH, CONN, 








CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 


A STEEL CAR 


ESTAR 


Large scale producers of ... 
big weldments on a production 
basis die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts —- miscellaneous heavy 
presswork, 








Apsco 
proves 
office 


efficiency 


You, too, can achieve 
substantial cost 
reductions with 

Apsco's new office 
“efficiency plan.” 
Send for your 

free copy of “The 
Mystery of 

the Hidden Costs.” 


Se eee anaeeaaea eSeeeeeeeee85, 


Apsco products inc. 
DEPT. B-4 

336 NORTH FOOTHILL ROAD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Yes, I'm interested in reducing office over- 
head. Please send me your free booklet. 


NAME " si 
(Attach coupon to your letterhead or busi- 
ness card and mail today!) 
i~TTrritirtirtitrttittttititt 





U.S. Labor Takes the Prize 


Everybody in this country has been 
sure, for a long time, that the American 
workman far outproduces the worker of 
Western Europe. Some estimates have 
been made, from time to time, on com- 
parative productivity of labor here and 
abroad—but the estimates have had lit- 
tle real documentation. 

This weekend, the Stanford Re- 
search Institute is publishing the re- 
sults (above) of a survey on productivity 
of workers abroad. ‘This con- 
ducted for the Army and three or four 
private companics with overseas opera 
tions, has been made over a period of 
several recent vears. Some “pertinent 
early conclusions” appearing in SRI's 
bimonthiy publication, Research for 
Industry, seem to bear out what every- 
one has been saving 

“Average industrial or manufactur- 
ing productivity per unit of labor in 
Western Europe is about 35% of that 
in the United States. This means that 
in manufacturing plants approximately 
three times as many persons are em- 
ploved per unit of output in Europe as 
in the United States.” 

SRI analvsts find that comparative 
productivity ranges from lows of one- 
seventh and one-fifth of U.S. produc 
tivity in Spain and Italy, respectively, to 
about one-half in Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. Canadian output was 
included in order to provide a broader 
base for comparisons, and was found 
to be about four-fifths of the U.S. rate. 
¢ Method—The analysis (based on 1950 
figures) was made by using, as a basic 
measure, the average manufacturing 


survey, 


value added per worker xpressed in 
U.S. dollars. To get this, SRI took the 
value of sales and deducted the cost ot 
materials, supplies, fucl, and purchased 
energy. 

Kigures for four year 
SRI found that, bv it 
U.S. productivity increased 2% to 3' 
annually in the years 1947, 1948, 1949, 
and 1950—and, with the eption of 
Germany, “productivity improvements 
were just about keeping pa vith U.S. 
figures in all Western Eu In Ger 
many, the upward trend was much 
sharper, from 15% of the U.S. level in 
1947 to 32% in 1950. ‘Tl indicates, 
SRI savs, that German industry is “‘re 
turning to the relative produ 
sition it occupied before the wat 
¢ Parallel—SRI_ reports finding that 
relative wages and relatiy 


tudied. 
isurement, 


tivity po 


productivity 
of workers in this count id abroad 
“bear a resemblan The 
average American worker turns out three 
times as much per veat ind is also 
paid, on the average, about three times 
as much per vear.” 

And it reports that ther in appar 
ent fallacy in figuring that high Ameri- 
can labor productivity is due to ‘the 
large amount of capital’’ backing up 
each worker, in the form of plant equip 
ment and efficient production methods 
SRI investigators report that in 
“where identical capital equipment was 
used in the United States and 

typically the foreign 
found to employ two to t 
many employees as the Am 
in attaining the same output.” 


close 


Cases 


ibroad 
plant was 

times as 
in plant 
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LEAD OXIDES for storage batteries 


When your car starts fast 
in the dead of winter... 


Eagle-Picher Lead Oxides help make the modern 
auto battery an efficient performer at any tem- 
perature. 


The fact that sub-zero temperatures don't faze 
your car—that pressing down on the starter 
brings a reassuring roar instead of a disappoint- 
ing ‘‘clack'’—is largely the result of constant 
probing research in which Eagle-Picher plays an 
important role. Improved battery performance 


through more efficient methods of utilizing these 
lead products is the continual objective. 


America’s leading makers of storage batteries 
depend on Eagle-Picher Lead Oxides for the 
proper performance of their products. Whether 
your business requires these same lead oxides— 
or one of the many Eagle-Picher products listed 
below—Eagle-Picher will serve your company 
just as dependably. We'd be glad to talk it over, 


[4 EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 


the mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the 


paint, glass, ceramic, chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm 

equipment and in many other fields: Slab Zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded 

rubber products * Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium * The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 











GO00 WATER AT 
LOWEST COST 


Loyue com hell you got it 
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@ bor 71 years Layne has been planning 
and producing efficient, economical water 
supply systems for municipalities and in- 
dustries throughout the world. This vast 
experience can be of benefit to you... in 
developing a new water supply ... in ex- 
tending your present system... in achiev- 
ing greater production through overhaul of 
your existing system. 

Call Layne for good water at lowest year- 
after-year cost. Consult your nearest Layne 
Associate Company or write: 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis 8, Tenn 


WATER WELLS ¢ VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Companies Throughout the World 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Invite John L. Lewis to return to AFL, 
leaders of the Meat Cut & Butcher 
Workmen (AFL) are urging the fed 
eration. Earl W. Jim n, president, 
and Patrick E. Gorman rctary-treas 
urer, say AFL's executi yuncil mem 
bers should “forget per | differences 
with Lewis.” 

. 
Opposition to AFL-CIO merger plans 
is expressed by the Marine & Shipbuild 
ing Workers (CIO), which complains 
“The record of attempts to extend the 
olive branch to the AFI trewn with 
betravals, renegings, and desertions.” 
The union position, taken at a Pitts 
burgh convention, indicates its eventual 
rejection of the proposed AFL-CIO 
no-raiding agreement 

* 
A clerks’ union cannot force retail stores 
to recognize it as bargaining agent for 
store managers, California's Supreme 
Court ruled two weeks ag Che high 
court upheld an injunction issued in 
1949 to Safeway Stor igainst 
AFL’s Retail Clerks 

* 
Voting at Westinghouss kept left 
wing United Electrical Workers as bar 
gaining agent in the Nuttall Works in 
Pittsburgh, displaced it at the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) glass plant—wl rival Inter 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) took over, 97 to 81 

* 
Right-to-work law (similar to those on 
statute books of 14 state will be 
sought in’ Kentucky 
1954. .. . Constitutional ;COTE1a § 
1947 law was in effect up two weeks 
ago when the state’s Supreme Court 
enjoined picketing on a school construc 
tion sit .. . Associated Industries of 
Kentucky also will ask for tight strike 
and picketing curbs next ind Kan 
sas business and indust1 nt utility 
strikes banned; secondary | otts and 
jurisdictional strikes outlawed; picket 
ing curbed; and union activities re 
stricted—among other wa by requir 
ing bargaining to be limited to a small, 
local area. 





The Pictures——Joern 
100, 101, 102. 103: J 
—31, 128; I.N.P.—7 
Bob Isear—120, 121 
McGraw-Hill World N 
(top), (It.); N. Y. Herald 
James Kavallines—6¢ 
reau, Railway Expr 
178; Geno Pazzaghi 
Phillips—Cover, 108 
Welding Engineer 

W orld—34. 166 
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HOT PLATE SPECIAL rushing from an 8g” rolling mill at Barium’s Central lron & Steel Company 


Here comee next yoare luxury liner 


Or a giant oil storage tank ora 


freight car or a bridge for a super 


highway. 

Wherever it goes, however, 
high-quality steel plate from 
Barium’'s 100-yvear-old Central 
Iron & Steel Company rates a 
warm welcome. And it goes neat 
ly everywhere in basic industry 


And when you deal with Barium, 
you draw on a t6-company reser- 
voir of engineering knowledge 
and production experience hard 
to match even in much larger 
companies. 

Maybe that’s why so many es- 
sential products you see today 
from tiny instrument springs to 


petroleum, transportation, ship 20,000-barrel tanker barges—wear 


Barium nameplates. We'll be glad 

to tell you what's behind this * EAST COAST AERONAUT 
é . NUT COMPANY * GEOMETR 
name. Write Barium Steel Corpo FORGE. INCORPORATEL 
‘ ine ® JA oe A'RCRAPFT ’ 

ration, 25 Broad St., New York 4, MANUFACTURING CO * KERMA 

’ , *PHOENIX BRIDGE CO * PH 
New York. 


WILEY MANUFA 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP 
COMPANY * We TER BLA 


ping and construction. abi Maine Senn. = a 

Plate steel is only one of a long 
list of Barium steel products. In 
fact, few other steel companies 


make so many different things. 


BIG BOLTS are these 2 in. diameter steel 
heavyweights being forged on an Acme most endless variety of 
machine at Barium’s Bayonne Bolt ¢ orp 
Bavonne, N ] 
and special fasteners from 1 
in diameter, 


HAMMERING HOME its point is this drop 
forge at Barium’s Globe Forge, Inc., Svra 
cuse, N. Y. Globe forges a wide range of 
products, from automotive gear blanks to 


rocket components and tank parts, special 


GROUP PORTRAIT showing 


pression and torsion pr 
and flat springs made b 
hova Spi ny Co., Cleveland 


right is famous Snap -Cl p 


Savonne makes standard 
in, to 4 iM, 


“ 
Ives in intricate Customer-specified jobs 








EN-R IS THERE AS Construction 




















SKY, MOUNTAINS AND CONCRETE at $43,000,000 Hungry Horse Dam, world’s fourth largest. The three prime cont 
in this joint-venture receive 91 copies of News-Record every week. 280 subscriptions to E N-R go to the Bureau of Re 





GLASS UNDER GLASS 


at the new Lever Build 


a 
ing in New York. Under 


Construction men will spend more than $30-billion 

‘ pe - = . : , ‘ the glass exterior is cel 
in 1953 on projects like these. Each project will Rai: lular glass for insulation. 
be a new adventure—will never have been done , ‘Cis E N-R was there every 
before and will never be done again under the week during construc 
same circumstances. . tion. Subscriptions go 


New and unique problems will pop up—in labor | a like this: owner—2; archi- 
tect—22; consulting engi- 


relations, in financing, in logistics, costs, legalities, 
neer—2; contractor—107; 


governmental policies, equipment maintenance, 
materials availability and so on. But all these 
problems will be licked by the same type of people, 
applying the same fundamental principles and 
using the same materials and equipment. Thus, 
each project, though unique, will really be just 
a re-shuflle—a new combination of many common 


electrical contractor—7 


elements. 

One of these common elements wherever men 
are building is the weekly copy of Engineering 
News-Record. Because it reports all the news of 
all the forces and factors that are construction, 
it's the only publication that helps these heavy- 
spending men with all their problems, on all their 
projects. That’s why, wherever and whenever buy- 
ing decisions are made, I. N-R is there. 

Consistent advertising in Engineering News- 
Record can pre-sell your product before a project 
is announced and continue to sell it all through 
the construction process. Your Engineering News- 
Record salesman can give you additional proof, 
Call him now. 


E N-R Is There—Are You? 


COSTLY CURLICUES. 118-mile New Jersey Turnpike cost almost 
$2-million per mile. NJTP Authority made a readership survey 
among the 37 firms who built the high-speed highway—result 


was News-Record, ten to one, for most useful publication. When 


contracts were awarded, firms who got the business were already 
@ receiving 636 copies of E N-R every week. By the time the road 
was completed, E N-R was there with 1,007 paid copies weekly. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION—ABC—ABP . en ar® as OP ag 
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330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. _—, gal PgR Os ose eT . 


«7 , fan °2 “-« re woot ——s 3 — 
, a > ‘ ry i a~- a ae Geog 
CONSTRUCTION MEN PREFER E N-R. $55,000,000 building construc- be i of wa a> So! _ 
tion firm has worked in fifteen states in past two years. All levels of "i 2 re on 
management, executive and supervisory personnel surveyed by its own ai f FNS et 
management as to reading habits. Here are results: ri La fi 5" 





ii 
Ist Choice Total Votes ” 4)! i [, r 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


- 2nd CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATION 
Ist ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
Ist ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 
3rd CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATION 
2nd ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
Ist GENERAL NEWS PUBLICATION 
Ist GENERAL BUSINESS PUBLICATION 


MASS BUT MODERN HOUSING. Parklabrea in Los Angeles 
2nd GENERAL BUSINESS PUBLICATION ; one of three modern housing developments owned by a major 


. insurance company. In addition to 11 E N-R subscriptions to the 
Surveys conducted by more thon 30 other important construction firms show some pattern, contractor, the insurance company gets three copies every week. 





Are you getting the most 
out of YOUR ALLOY STEELS? 


REPUBLIC 3-DIMENSION 
METALLURGICAL SERVICE 


can help you answer this Question 


You may be getting all the qualities you expect from the alloy 
steels you use. But you may not be taking advantage of some 
important properties which could make your products even 
better. Or cheaper to produce. 


The best way to find out is to call in Republic’s Three-Dimension 
Metallurgical Service. Here’s how it works. First, Republic Field 
Metallurgist looks over your products and your plant. His report 
goes to the Republic Mill and Lab Metallurgists. All three then pool 
their knowledge of alloy steels, heat-treatment, and fabrication. 


The results: recommendations that often mean better products, 
higher production and lower costs. And there are scores of Republic 
customers who have had this pleasant experience. 


Whether your product is well established ... or you’re planning 
a new one... it will profit you to take advantage of this complete 
and extensive consulting service for steel users. It’s available 
through your local Republic Steel Sales Office. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
3 - DIMENSION Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Metallurgical Service 














... combines the exten- 
sive experience and co- 


ordinated abilities of - — 
Republic's Field, Mill m4 : ar. 
Laboratory Metal- ae ee 





anc 

lurgists with the knowl- 
edge and skills of your 
own engineers. It has 
helped guide users of 


Alloy Steels in count- <a ii 
less industries to the cor- sage ‘ (el 
rect steel and its most yee \ 
efhcient usage, IT CAN , te abe P ) 
DO THE SAME FOR YOU, % ie ze 

as 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels—Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 


® 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK It’s never too early for an executive to start preparing for retirement. 


NOV. 7, 1953 The experts on old age say that too many wait too long. Others make 
no plans at all—they go from a busy life of responsibility into a vacuum. 
That makes them so bitter and resentful that they almost literally wither 
away and die before their time. 





Most executives dread retirement as much as they do death. They 
have spent so much time at their business that they haven’t had time for 
A BUSINESS WEEK anything else. They want to “die with their boots on.” 


They aren’t likely to. The plain fact is that the lengthening life 
expectancy has made retirement almost certain. That makes planning for 
SERVICE it a vital necessity—if a man is to have contentment in his old age. 


You’ll hear more and more medical men talking along this line these 
days. The reason is that they are finding an increasing number of health 
problems among retired patients with the wrong attitude. 


If you have such an attitude, say the doctors, you had better do 
something about it quick. 


That means a basic change in philosophy: Instead of regarding the 
move as a retirement from life, think of it as entering a new life. These 
can be your richest, fullest, happiest years—the years for enjoying the 
harvest of hard work. 


Medical men say that this philosophy is more than looking at life 
through rose-colored glasses—it’s scientific fact. Here’s their reasoning: 


Human life is by nature like any other life—it is dynamic and must 
remain active. If it becomes purely an inactive existence, it won't exist 
long. It will begin to deteriorate and quickly end because it is no longer 
serving a useful purpose. 


Thus doctors stress that successful retirement must be a period for 
continued growth in personal value and usefulness. In other words, con- 
tinue to live instead of waiting for the undertaker. 


That’s why you should start to do some intelligent planning now. If 
you're going to be successful, you’ll have to plan as fully for retirement 
as you did for your career. 


You'll find several books that may help you lay the groundwork. 
Latest—and a good one—is called The Retirement Handbook. Written by 
Joseph C. Buckley, it sells for $3.95. It covers everything from income 
planning to how to enjoy leisure. 


One of the first steps you should take is to develop interest in a 
hobby—or preferably several hobbies—for your leisure-time activity. If 
you get into this early enough, you probably won’t have to search for ways 
to keep busy when you retire. Doctors and psychiatrists agree that stimu- 
lating hobbies make retirement one of the happiest times of life. 


You'll be wise to have more than one hobby. You will then be able 
to switch to another whenever you find your interest in one of them lagging. 
PAGE 175 But the important thing is to have them. 
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BUSINESS WEEK , ; 
Don’t take the attitude that hobbies are beneath your dignity. Most 
NOV. 7, 1953 of them require considerable skill and knowledge. And most can lead to 


a new business endeavor that may even be more satisfying to you than 
your present job. 
















Men who have studied old age will tell you to take that view. That’s 
not simply because such a view in itself will keep you happy—you may 
turn out to be more effective in whatever you do than you were before. 










Note that vast numbers of people in the arts, sciences, professions, 
and politics have done their greatest work in old age. Michelangelo was 
painting masterpieces at 89. Goethe completed Faust when he was 82. 
Bernard Baruch, 82, and Herbert Hoover, 79, have “retired” into highly 
active lives. 










Don’t assume, either, that you will have burned yourself out from 
hard work, that you will be too old and tired to learn anything new when 
you retire. At the age of 80 you will still have the learning ability you 
had at 12. 













November is the month for fund-raising drives by the Protestant 
churches. Under the United Church Canvass, all Protestant churches in 
a community have their campaigns at the same time—usually the second 
or third Sunday of the month. 







You will probably be asked to give more than usual this year. Growth 
in church attendance—plus depreciation of present property—has brought 
the need for expansion and rebuilding. 












It’s a good year for you to give generously. The higher tax rate for 
1953 makes it cheaper to contribute to charity this year than next. It 
figures out this way: 






If a married person with $50,000 taxed income gives $500 to his 
church, the actual cost of the contribution to him this year will be $170. 
Next year the cost will run to $205. 

That’s a good thing to remember, too, if you are helping your church 
raise funds. It’s the best selling argument churches have had in years. 















A new magazine on international affairs is just out. Called World, it 
will attempt to interpret foreign affairs rather than simply report them. 
A successor to U. N. World, it is a monthly, sells for 50¢ a copy. 

















Note for your calendar: If there is a change in the number of your 
exemptions—reducing the amount of your withholding—you must file a 
new withholding certificate by Dec. 1. 

If there has been a change that will result in an increase in your with- 
holding, you must give your employer a new certificate within 10 days. 















The Upjohn Co. has made hydrocortisone (compound F) available 
in tablet form for oral use. Compound F is used in the treatment of rheu- 


matoid arthritis. 
copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 7, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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COLOR STYLISTS at the Glidden Color 
Studios will prescribe colors for your 
unit which harmonize with all that’s new in 
floor covers, fabrics, and wall colors, to 
give your product maximum sales appeal. 


CORROSION TEST PROVES extreme 
corrosion resistance of NU-PON Primer 
film. In 400 hour test NU-PON Primer 
panel at right was not eroded while modi- 
fied alkyd film pitted and flaked. 





CORRECT COLOR ON THE OUTSIDE 
..» CORROSION RESISTANCE INSIDE 


AIR CONDITIONERS made more salable, 
more durable by two Glidden Services 


Glidden offers you valuable assistance 
on two key problems in the finishing 
and styling of your air conditioners. 


First, Glidden can supply you with 
the ideal finish for unit interiors — 
moisture resistant, Corrosion resistant 
NU-PON Primer. This new coating is 
ideally suited for application by flow- 
coating or dipping. Result: maximum 
protective coverage and economy. 


Second, The Glidden Color Studios 
offer you custom color styling that 
adapts your unit to today’s decorating 
trends and enhances product design. 
These specialists, who developed the 
famous SPRED SATIN Dramatone 
color system for home decorating, 
have color styled a wide variety of 
products for leading manufacturers. 


Write today for your copy of the informative 
booklet on Glidden NU-PON finishes. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
11005 Madison Avenue e« Cleveland 2, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division—1855 North Leciaire Avenue), Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Reading, Atlanta and Toront 





Independents Take a Bigger Slice 


To most city dwellers, the “telephone 
company” is American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., or one of its affiliates—a 
widely scattered family brood that Wall 
Street refers to as Mother Bell and her 
children. 

But in the 65% of the country’s geo- 
graphic area that is served by 5,300 in- 
dependents, the telephone company can 
be another kind of family group. Many 
of these independent companies have 
been set up and run as one-family out- 
fits, with dad as president, bill collector, 
and lineman, and mother running the 
switchboard. Some still operate that 
way—but they’re getting fewer. 

As the rural areas develop, more and 
more of the independent telephone op- 
erations get to be too much for one 
family to handle. The owners sell out 
to somebody with more capital and a 
bigger organization. That’s one reason 
why there are 700 fewer independents 
todav than a few years ago. 

And it’s one reason why the biggest 
of the independents—General ‘Tele- 
phone Corp.—has been growing since 
World War II at a faster rate than 
AT&T in number of telephones served 
(charts). That, and the wide area the 
independents serve, are the reasons why 
General and some of the other big 
independents stand to make the greatest 
gains in coming years. 
¢ Little Giant—Gencral is a family, too 
—but of the Bell and not the dad-and- 
mother type. It’s a holding company 
with 15 eggs companies, an equip- 
ment maker, a sales organization, a 
directory publisher, and a service unit 
to provide financing, labor relations, 
and other aid to its brood. It has 1,625,- 
000 phones and close to $425-million 
in assets scattered around the country. 
That may not look like much alongside 
Bell—but it’s no midget. 

This week, General is getting a little 
bigger. It’s putting the finishing 
touches on a deal to acquire Bluefield 
Telephone Co. in West Virginia—its 
first move toward the populous south- 
eastern part of the country. 

General's largest operating unit is in 
the West—General Telephone Co. of 
California, with 559,900 phones mostly 
in the Los Angeles area outside of the 
city itself. Clear across the country is 
its smallest unit, General Telephone 
Co. of Vermont, Inc., with 1,563 
phones. The rest are scattered through 
17 other states, most heavily concen- 
trated in the Midwest and Southwest. 
¢ Ranking—General isn’t the only one 
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For a business to which import or export 
is important this site near the economical 
shipping port of Newport News, Virginia, 
offers many advantages. 


@ 200 level acres, adjacent to the Newport 
News Airport. 

e A spur from the nearby C & O main line 
offers fast freight service. 

e Water, sewage and power lines in. 

e Adequate supply of skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

e Zoned for commercial or light manufac- 
turing. 


a Pin-Point Survey 

of this or other industrial sites suitable for your busi- 
ness, write to The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Industrial Development Department, Cleveland 1}, 
Ohio, Detroit 2, Michigan, or Huntington, W. Va 





IMDUSTRIAL Csr oF 


PPORTUNITY 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA +» WEST VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY + OHIO - INDIANA + MICH. 
GAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 





WHY MAJOR RAILROADS CHOOSE 


Motorola 
away Radio 


PRESIDENT Donald Power figures Gen- 
eral will have 3-million phones in a decade. 


of the independents that’s out of the 
dad-and-mother class by a long shot. 
But General of California ranks far 
and away as No. | among non-Bell op 
crating companies. Next come Roches- 


Motorola Equipment ter (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. and Pen- 


insular Telephone Co. in Florida, each 


paid one railroad company* a 400% return on with around 200,000 telephones. The 


holding companies ranking next to 
its initial cost during first year in operation! a teak Olen ke 
y p . Co. and United Utilities, In 
None, of course, can compare with 
American industry has chalked up phe- the Bell System, which operates more 
nomenal dollar savings through wide use than 40-million of the nation’s 50-mil- 
JUST A FEW OF THE MANY of Motorola 2-way Radio. lion phones. 
COMPANIES DEPENDING One major railroad estimates its 2-way ¢ Beginnings—The independents came 
ON MOTOROLA SYSTEMS: Radio system paid for itself four times — 
2-Way Radio a return of 400% —during its very first 
ernest Sevens Corp. year in use. Split-second communica- 
Galdaia Locomotive Werke tion lowered costs by coordinating activi- . 
Sinclair Oil Co. ties of yard and terminal personnel, train Bell continued expanding its territory, 
Oy ‘es crews, special snow-fighting and emer- but in the carly 1900s government and 
Pennsylvania R.R. gency equipment. Remarkable savings independent pressure caused it to agrec 
Microwave a eugene as soon as 2-way radio was to stay out of independent territory 
Pacific Power & Light Co, installed. General Telephone was born in 1935 
on Put Motorola’s 24 years of research » combinoli m 
jouthern Counties Gas Co, *r as a combination of properties that had 
Pan American Pipeline Co, and development to work for you. Eight Siesent te te calenerd Assnciehed 
Dayton Power & Light Co. exclusive Motorola features guarantee Televhone Utilitie *. : a] 
Industrial Control top performance, low operating costs, Telephone Utilities Co. Through the 
Brazos River Electric obsolescence-proof design. Write today. 30s and the war vears its growth was 
pl tenemicsion Co op unspectacular—but it was alwavs in the 
wer Co-op *Name in our files : ; 
black, paid dividends continuously since 


Missouri Power & Light Co; 
1936. 


® 
e Booming—When World War II 
ended, General began pulling away from 
Mail Coupon Today the rest of the independents and out 


for the Complete & Communications & Electronics, Inc. stripping Mother Bell’s growth rate. In 


Radio A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 1944 its assets stood at $100-million. 
Motorola Zway 900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois Today General of California alone is 
Story Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada worth $150-million. Consolidated op 
erating revenue for the system passed 
the $100-million mark last vear 
Part of the recent expansion pro 
gram reflects the business approach of 
General's president, Donald C. Power. 
Ihe telephone industt 1 utility 
with high fixed assets, isn't competitive 
in the usual sense any more: You don’t 
go out to take business away from an 
other company. The last dual svstem, 





into being when the Bell patents ex- 
pired in 1893 and 1894; they sprang 
up wherever Bell wasn’t. Vor a time 








Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., Dept. 2286-BW 
900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


0) Please send detailed information describ- [| Have your local engineer call 
ing Motorola’s 2-Way Radio System. me for an appointment. 


Name _ a ae snentienmaemiia nae ~ 
Firm — — a Eanes 


Address_ = >A iamnctintipilhihieielniiemstlaaedii 
State___ 


eae ES 
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Another of the four complete 
“Y and E" lines—the Associate 
Line with graceful, molded tops, 
balanced design. 










Only “Y and E” has a complete 
steel Executive Suite. Here are 
the masterpieces of office equip- 
ment. 






The Departmental Line with Island Base. Note 
the square edges and flush tops so desks can 
be “banked” for best use of floor space. 


( | \ |, | Ty) ( \TY |, 1) This office is equipped with the 
Departmental Line—teg Type. 
dil No other manufacturer has as 


complete a line as “Y and E"’. 
can tell a lot about you 















An office can actually talk. It can say: “This company is behind the 





times. They don’t look progressive.” 
Or an office can say: “Here’s a company that does things well. They 
use modern methods. They’re on the ball.” 














q “YandE”t 
QUALITY 








The quality and style of ““Y and E” equipment can tell a good story 








like that about your company. Not just the first year or two after you 









put it in, but for years and years to come. 









Because of quality and thoughtful design, “Y and E” offices have an 





enduring style. Twenty years from now the sleek, graceful, simple 








lines of “Y and E” desks still will give your offices an up-to-date, stylish 








look, still tell your visitors: “Here is a fine company.” 
There’s a “Y and E” branch or distributor in your city. Call today 
and take the first step toward offices with a quality and style that tell a 







Nationally distributed through ’ : . 
branches, agents, and dealers. progressive story about you—and keep on telling it. 


YAWMAND FRBE MFG.(O. 


1006 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 
















Manufacturers of steel desks and filing cabinets, visible index record equipment, filing systems, filing supplies. 
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The Mchemy of ight 


Far surpassing in importance the transmutation of part may also need to be bonded to other materials. 
metals, for which the ancient alchemists strove, is the Once the correct formula is developed, Chicago 
modern transformation of light to a useful force. Rawhide produces, in quantity, the resulting custom- 

Television, like so many other great advances, rests built part, under strict laboratory control. 
on the utilization of a basic natural law: in this case The monograph “Engineering with Sirvene’ 
that the element selenium, when exposed to light, be sent you free on request. Your correspondence is 
generates an electric current. cordially invited. 

It’s great to have an idea, It’s much more wonderful to Sirvene products include diaphragms, boots, gaskets, oil 
make it work. That's where we come in. Many of today’s seals, washers, packings and similar molded parts. 
greatest ideas have been made to work only by inclu- 
sion of the correct Sirvene part. 

Sirvene is not a single product or formula. Highly CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
versatile, it is the “personalized” compound of oil 1231 Elston Avenve 
resistant elastomers (synthetic rubber), and the spe- 
cial design of the molded flexible part essential to 
the satisfactory operation of a critical mechanism. 

Such as yours. 

The time to call in our experienced Sirvene engi- 
neers is when your project is on the drawing board. 
Then we can work with you to develop the Sirvene 


unit that will possess the exact degree of flexibility or op 8 ps er 
hardness, with correct resistance to extreme tempera- ~~] [ rd \ rd 
tures, pressures, fluids, gases, abrasion, and wear. This ; r 


SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 
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will 


SIRVENE DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Keystone Telephone Co. in Philadel- 
phia, died in 1944. The country is 
pretty much divided up among oper- 
ating companies rl state and lo- 
cal franchises and private agreement. 

So growth for the most part means 
getting new subscribers in your terri- 
tory, or buying other properties. Power 
believes in working both approaches. 
¢ Windfall—As_ for new subscribers, 
General had a_ windfall when the 
Atomic Energy Commission decided to 
locate a big new plant in Pike County, 
Ohio, in General territory. ‘That will 
mean an outlay for General of more 
than $1.6-million to serve the indus- 
trial city that will be completed in 
1956. 

It was a windfall in a sense, but it’s 
the kind of thing that will undoubtedly 
be happening more and more to Gen- 
cral and other independents, and prob- 
ably less and less to Bell companies. 
That’s because of the independents’ 
wide geographic spread, resulting from 
Bell’s early tendency to stick to profit 
able urban areas. 
¢ Expansion—President Power figures 
that in a decade General will have 
3-million phones and the rest of the 
independent segment more than 15 
million. General’s subscriber growth 
has averaged about 100,000 a year since 
the war. Since Power took over in 
1951, the company has been in the 
market for other money-making proper- 
ties. 
¢ Rates—Expansion takes money, and 
telephone rates are strictly regulated. 
Companies are almost constantly in the 
security market for new capital, and 
these days they're often up before regu- 
lating commissions for rate incicases. 
General has won more than $2-million 
in rate boosts this vear. 
¢ Old Hand—Power is an old hand at 
that end of the business. He was an 
attorney for the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission in the 1930s, and from 
1939 to 1943 secretary to Gov. John 
Bricker. 

One reflection of his business ap- 
proach is the national advertising cam- 
paign General is currently launching. 
Power and other independents have 
long felt that their companies should 
get more of the Bell limelight. 
¢ Interrelations—The U.S. Independ- 
cnt Telephone Assn., the trade group, 
has stuck mostly to fact gathering and 
joint problems, such as splitting up toll- 
call revenue. Bell owns almost all the 
long-distance lines, but some independ- 
cnts operate some regional ones. 

There's little if any friction today 
between Bell and the independents. 
Kvervbody thinks of the industry as a 
single svstem with 50-million  inter- 
connectable phones. General’s subsid- 
iarv, Leich Electric Co., makes most of 
its equipment, but General sometimes 
turns to other independents or to Bell’s 
Western Electric Co. 
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HIRTY-SEVEN YEARS is a long time. Historians consider it 
a generation. Many things happen in that length of time to change 
our lives. The passing years add experience that guides our for- 
ward steps. 


Since the start of our business, thirty-seven years ago, in the 
era when figures like General Pershing, John Phillips Sousa, Presi- 
dent Wilson, Henry Ford and Will Rogers were making headlines 
in the news, many changes have taken place at Wolverine. Each, 
we feel, has been a step forward—the natural result of experience 
that has been constantly furnishing the inspiration for us to keep 
looking ahead in search of better ways of doing things, in order 
that we may bring you the best tube products that human effort, 
skill, and equipment can provide. 


Our efforts are not alone confined to the manufacture of tubing, 
but also to finding ways and means that will make the application 
of tube most practical—either in the original tube form or as a 
fabricated tubular part. 


As quality tube specialists, we are vitally interested in both the 
roduction of tube and its ultimate use. We feel it our responsi- 
Pitity to see that Wolverine tube functions to its fullest capacity. 
We know how to manufacture the finest tube that skill and equip- 
ment can produce. And we can fabricate it in any shapes your 
specifications demand, from the following metals: copper, copper- 
base alloys, electric- welded steel, and aluminum (2S or 35S). 


It is reasonable to believe that our progress can help your progress. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., pro 
ducers of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper- ‘base alloy, 
aluminum and electric-welded steel. 1469 Central Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan.—Plants in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 
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PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 
Just Published—Third Edition 


Comprehensive treatment heips the business man, 
banker, accountant, investor, or credit executive get 
all of the facta from the figures at hand Shows 
techniques of sales analysis applicable to «mail 
businesses, explains balance heets Income 
statements, and tells how compute 

application of funds, break-even point, ets 
FAlition completely up-to-date, including lates 
erences to BEA’ regulation 

By Roy A. Foutke, Dun and 

Bradstreet. rd Ed. 710 §% 

26 illus., many tables, $10.00 











ENGINEERING 
STATISTICS 
and QUALITY CONTROL 


Just Published! 


A clear, practical treatment of modern statistical 
methods for cutting costs and stepping up plant ef 
ficiem Reviews fundamenta neasires averages, 
variability, efficient calculation. and covers use of 
normal curves, control ¢ andl their application 
acceptance sampling met hor with a special sec 
tion on applying statistical methods right on the 
Packed with experiments, samples, and prob 
© point up the text. By Irving W. Burr, Prof. 
Math. and Research Assoc., Statistical Lab., 
Purdue U. 442 pp., $7.00 








STANDARD COSTS 
for MANUFACTURING 


Just Published 


Second Edition 


A practical guide for installing and operating a 
money-saving standard cost system. Shows you how 
to set standards and control operational expens« 
for direet and indireet labor, maintenance labor and 
materials, operating supplies, general overhead, etc 
Explains how to use standard costs to simplify ac 
counting procedures, budget forecasting, and incen 
tive planning. Second Edition vives new material on 
direct labor capacity variance, 
and historical. and standard-cost 
ystems, By 8. B. Henriei, tnd, 
Mor.. H. J. Heing Co. 2nd Ed., 
336 pages, $5.50 











COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Just Published! 


Comprehensive, how-to-do-it book on the mechanics 
Of successful present-day collective bargaining. (uv 
ers all vital issues of labor-management relations 
union security, management rights, wages, holidays, 
etc, Discusses legal considerations non-technically, 
and offers guidance on such recent developments as 
pension plans, group insurance plans, guaranteed 
annual wage, severance pay programs, etc (iives 
help on the impartial enforcement of agreement 
terms. Includes specimen clauses. By 8. H. Torff, 
Lecturer, Northwestern U. 323 pp., $5.50 











READ THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


Pa > GS 68 GP 6) em on. a an an ae on aD 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 
Send me bookis) checked below for 10 days’ exam 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus a few cents for delivery, and 
return unwanted hook(s) postpaid (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupon; same return 
privilewe.) 


©) Foulke PRAC. FINAN. STATE. ANAL.— 
$10.00 


} Hurr ENGR. STAT. & QUAL. CONT. $7.00 


I 
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I 
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i (1) Tort COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—8$5.50 
| (Print) 
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Salesmen Build Their Wares 


After almost 30 years of selling posture chairs to 
business and industry, Domore Chair Co. jumps into manu- 
facturing. In 11 months, it’s taken over 80% of fabrication. 


For almost 30 years, Domore Chair 
Co. of Elkhart, Ind., has been content 
to sit pretty grossing $2-million a year 
as the selling force behind a line of 
posture chairs for business and indus- 
try. Outside suppliers built the chairs 
to Domore specifications 

But 11 months ago, Domore got 
on its feet and started moving fast in a 
different direction. Shaking off the 
strictures of the past, it blueprinted a 
factory of its own in Elkhart and braced 
itself for a plunge into manufacturing. 
¢ Rolling—Vhis weck, less than a year 
after it made its decision, Domore is 
shouldering 50% of its fabricating and 
assembling. By the end of the vear it 
expects to hit its goal of 85%, leaving 
15% —fabrication of certain metal pieces 
that go into part of its line of clerical, 
factory, executive, and office chairs— 
to one supplier. 

Domore’s experience is a good pic- 
ture of the shake-up an established com- 
pany gocs through when it launches 
forth in a new ficld. Along with all 
the complexities of setting up a new 


plant, Domore had to keep output from 
sagging—otherwise Domore salesmen 
would have nothing to It managed 
to make the shift, smooth out all pro- 
duction snarls—with only a 3% drop 
in sales volume during the summer and 
early fall. 

¢ New Blood—The ope: 
gan three years ago when 
went on the compan 
shoulders. In 1950, H. B. Williams 
turned over the reins of the family- 
owned business to his sons. One son, 
H. B., Jr., became president; a second, 
John D., was already vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

When the new team took stock, they 
concluded their father had done about 
everything possible saleswise. In fact, 
he had concentrated mpletely on 
sales that he simply had no time to pay 
attention to manufacturing 

The younger Williamses felt the two 
supplicrs were doing a good job. But 
looking further ahead, they could sec 
these possibilitics in making their own 
chairs: (1) better quality control, (2) 


tion really be- 
oung heads 
middle-aged 


Railroad Clamps Down on Digits 


The five- or six-digit numbers that identify 
the 60,000 freight cars the Chicago & 
North Western Ry. handles daily are typed, 
transmitted, or recorded about three times 
a day—a statistical mass that would give an 


electronic brain a headache. That's why 
the road feels it’s making a big stride in 
going back to numbers 1 to 165—under a 
new system—for its latest group of ultra- 
modern cars. Above: No. 6. 
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Sylvania. Lamps offer 
a‘ Bonus -of-Light”plus this 


Money-Back Guarantee 





Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps now give you longer-lasting 
brightness than they ever did before, resulting in a 6% 
“Bonus of Light,” worth more than the cost of the lamps 
themselves. This advantage is made possible by an exclusive 
coating technique resulting in STABILIZED PHOSPHORS. 
Also, Sylvania’s Planned Maintenance System of Group 
Replacement will save real money for your office, plant, store, 
or school. For full details write Sylvania or call your 
nearest Sylvania representative. 


7 SVINANIA 


LIGHTING: RADIO - ELECTRONICS © TELEVISION 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 3L-1211, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q, 








X marke the shot where. .. 
COPYFLEX saves 10,000 man-hours 


for industrial wholesaler® 


Every month 6,500 orders for over 
35,000 items poured into the office of a 
big Midwest industrial wholesaler. 


Billing was two to three weeks late 
..» back orders piled up . . . invoicing 
errors multiplied and the wrong 
merchandise was often shipped. 


Then a Bruning Copyflex  order- 
invoice system was put to work. One 
simple form eliminated eleven separate 
typing operations on each order. All the 
copies needed are made on a Model 14 
COPYFLEX. 

Results? Five full-time clerks were 
freed for other work . . . transcription 


Model 14 
COPYFLEX Machine 


. back-order snarls 
invoicing caught up 


errors vanished . . 
disappeared 
with shipment. 
Cut Paperwork Costs 
Let Bruning put an end to high-cost 
paperwork with a Bruning Copyflex 
order-invoice system. Copyflex copies 
anything typed, written, drawn or 
printed on ordinary translucent paper 
..- gives errorproof, ready-to-use black- 
on-white diazotype copies in seconds 
- +» requires no exhausts, plumbing, 
dark rooms or messy inks, needs only 
an clectrical connection. Write Dept. 
B113 Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
+700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 


* Name on request 








Specialists in copying 


since 1897 





cost reductions—and hence greater profit 
potential, (3) better sched iling of pro- 
duction in relation to , and (4) 
expanded product resea ince re- 
search is difficult for a ill company 
that doesn’t have manufacturing facili 
tics at its command 

Probably more important than all 
these, though, was the ven of H. B 
Williams, Jr., to “do thing for 
the company on my own—something 
more than just carrying on in my 
father’s footsteps.” 
¢ First Steps— The deci to go into 
manufacturing crystallized last Decem 
ber. Any deal with Dom: two sup 
pliers was quickly ruled 
too large, the other wasn't 
relinquishing his plant. S 
production needs against 
the Williamses came up 
a 31,000-sq.-ft. plant. G 
broken last lebruary 

lor key positions in the new factory, 
Domore hired production rkers from 
the old plant. These were men and 
women who had made Domor 
for vears, preferred de 
work under a new boss t 
work under their old bo 

Right at the start the 

asked to outline all th 
and suggestions. Out of t ime a 
fund of information that helped the 
company Overcome its ex tive lack 
of production know-how 
¢ Financing— [he expan forced the 
company to borrow in order to maintain 
working capital. One sor of funds 
was the emplovees’ own welfare fund. 
After unanimous consent by the Do 
more staff, a joint emp! emplovec 
committee worked out loan detail: 
e Slow But Sure—Rather than trv to 
start the new factory full blast from the 
outset, the Williamses decided to bring 
production in gradually. So a tight 
schedule was worked out; the new plant 
took individual manufacturing 
steps one by one as suppliers’ plants 
slowed down. 

There were hitches, headaches, and 
some lost production. Once a tem- 
porary production line had to be set up 
in a hurry in a warehouse 

Last June the new fact 
roll. Its first job ning out 
conventional side chairs. A short time 
later the plant personnel re able to 
take over assembly and manufac 
turing operations on the line of execu 
tives’ posture chairs. By October, 70% 
of the fabricating and assembling wa 
centered in Domore’s new plant 
¢ Open Door—Domore chief H. B. 
Williams sees new 
growth in the addition of 
tion setup: “With bette: 
the end product, with the opportunities 
for research which control of our pro- 
duction facilities opens up, we should 
be able to expand from $2-million in 
sales to $5-million.” 


t; one wa 
nterested im 
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If Henry Hudson 


could see it now... 


To Henry Hudson who first explored it, the 
Delaware River was a possible passage to the 
wealth of the Indies. Little could he have foreseen 
that on the banks of this great river there would 
one day arise an industrial empire that would 
surpass even his wildest dreams of Eastern riches. 


Delaware Valley, U.S.A. it has come to be known 
—America’s fastest growing industrial area—a 
cross section of both the nation’s industry and 
many of its best known names. 


CF&1 is proud that its steel and stee) | oducts mill 
at Claymont, Delaware is located in the Delaware 
Valley. Our future plans for expansion of produc- 
tion facilities will contribute still further to the 


development of this “valley of opportunity.” 


CLAYMONT STEEL 
(Fl 
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The materials handling 
system is the “Rhythm Section” 


for production harmony 


A scientific materials handling system, built for your 
plant and your manufacturing requirements, sets the 
right rhythm for production efficiency, a better product, 
and real savings. 

Your men concentrate their skills on processes which 
add value to the product. MHS systems, planned, engi- 
neered and built from a background of 34 years of service 
to America’s most progressive companies, take over the 
wasteful ‘“‘muscle jobs’’, and move production through 
the plant at an even, planned rate. 

The right materials handling system for your plant 
may be a conventional one—or it may be something 
that’s never been done before. MHS engineers have the 
analytical ability, the understanding, the engineering 
knowledge and the imagination to see what you need and 
give it to you with greatest economy of time and money. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Mechanical Handling Systems Lid., Toronto 








Trailerships .. . 


. . . is making another 
stab at carrying trucks profit- 
ably on the Hudson River by 
ship. It may work this time. 


In 1947, when it first started service, 
Trailerships, Inc., seemed to have every 
prospect for success (BW Aug.9’47, 
p32). Last April, when it stopped oper- 
ating “temporarily,” it seemed to be a 
complete flop (BW —Apr.25'53,p190). 

But next week it will ume opera- 
tions again—and the operations will be 
changed enough so observers give it a 
fair chance of success 
e Trucks by Ship—The basic idea be- 
hind ‘Trailerships was that truckers 
would be glad to pay a fee to ship loaded 
trailers by water—on converted LST's— 
between New York and Albany. The fee 
would be more than covered, the idea 
went, by cash savings on such items as 
wages, gasoline consumption, insurance, 
wear and tear. 

It sounded fine, on paper. Only it 

didn’t work out in practi Che com 
pany never got cnough patronage to 
break even. After a while, Trailerships 
became a subsidiary of American & 
Overseas Chartering Corp. After drop- 
ping approximately $500,000 AOC 
closed the operation last spring ‘‘to take 
stock.” 
e Back with a Difference—There’s one 
key difference between the old service 
and the new one: The old service of- 
fered the savings to tru the new 
service will. offer them directly to ship- 
pers. 

The revived route will be operated 
jointly by AOC and Masters Fast 
Freight Service, Inc., a South Kearny 
(N.J.) trucker, under a n combina- 
tion truck-water-truck rat hedule ap 
proved last month by | Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Shippers who 
send goods between the New York City 
arca and upstate New York under this 
rate will pay 5%—10% less than if they 
shipped all the way by tru 
e New Equipment—Both AOC and 
Masters are sure the ne rvice will 
prove successful 

Masters is so confident that it has 
bought 50 new Fruchauf trailers and 
30 new Brockway tracto1 

If it gets this increased business, one 
of the worst problems that bedeviled the 
old Trailerships operation should be 
solved. One big reason truckers 
didn’t give more busine » ‘Trailer- 
ships was their fear of union objections 
if drivers lost too much rk to the 
LST's. If the truck-water combination 
makes more work available to Masters’ 
drivers, there should be m objections 
now. 
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nnouncing i a 


effective January 2, 1954 


COMPLETE STARCH REPORTS WILL BE 
AVAILABLE ON EVERY ISSUE OF BUSINESS WEEK 


In an effort to provide advertisers and agencies with more 
factual information with which to evaluate the readership 
of their advertising, Business Week has requested Daniel 
Starch and Staff to increase the number of issues surveyed 
in 1954 from 26 to 52. These surveys, conducted by personal 
interviews among Business Week subscribers, are made avail- 
able by the Starch organization to advertisers and agencies 
on a regular subscription or per-copy basis. 


AN EXCLUSIVE BUSINESS WEEK SERVICE 


Business Week alone among the general-business magazines 
provides advertisers and agencies the opportunity to study 
complete Starch reports in order to measure the readership 
of their own and other advertisements in its pages. This con- 
tinuing program was instituted nearly five years ago by Busi- 
ness Week as a contribution to the better understanding of 
advertising appeals, as well as layout and copy techniques. 
The expanded program for 1954 assures you of our continuing 
determination to help further this understanding by every 
available means. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 








mes: 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week 


average words as line; 
rates for 





closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
count 2 words for box number. 
Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








—om==== Positions Vacant 


Area Accountant, permanent position for a man 
in customer accounting 
Giood educational back- 
ground in a ounting required: college degree 
desirable We area natural gas utility company 
engaged in production, transmission and distri- 
bution in four states We offer a full pro- 
gram of employee benefits. Apply by mall to 
Routhera Union Gas Company Hurt Building, 
Dallas, Texas. Attention: Mra. Singer, 


with heavy experience 
in the utility induatry 


Midwest Executive Desires to Locate in East. 20 
yrs. experience includes: chief of standards & 
methods engrea.; for leading chem, producer, 
plant mer. of Sheet Metal Co.; V. P. & Gen, Mer 
of amall truck and road conatr. equip, mfg. co 
P-9559, Business Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered === 
Wanted: Manufacturer's representative now 


handling similar tines to die astings, invest- 
ment castings, screw machine products, springs, 
etc, Three territories now open, RW-9500, Busi- 
ness Week 


Manufacturer's Representative Wanted to call 
on Top management of soft drink bottlera, beer 
Wholesalers and wholesale grocers to introduce 
the WorkSaver route delivery bedy. The entire 
suteide of the body 
System engineered 
and to 
on route 


load is a easible from 
through eight sliding doors 
to save up to > of warehousing costs 
a and efficiency up to 20% 
deliveries, Exclusive territories available. Give 
full details, lines represented, and territory 
covered in frat letter WorkSaver Body Co,, 
Willlamaon Bullding, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


=a Positions Wanted 


Controller——-ready for “tough assignment.” WNa- 
tional utility industrial experience all fune- 
tions, management level Institute member 
Kducated Harvard, accounting, finance, law, 
Relocate, domestic, foreign. PW-9386, Business 
Week 


incrense Bale 


Purchasing Manager. Graduate Engineer, broad 
experience in engineering and purchasing, de- 
sires change, Resume, PW-9677, Business Week. 


Minister, large city church, age 39, married; 
strong experience g00d education business 
ackground, desires administrative, promotion- 
al, or managerial post; ae Executive or Asalat- 
ant in ae - anizational commercial, inatitu- 
tional, o elated flelds. PW-9650, Business 
Week, 340 W 42nd St., New York, 
Management Assistant. Harvard Business Grad., 
Age 28, Married. Three years supervisory expe- 
chance to devise and put into oper- 
n production methods, machinery, 
esses, systema for manufacturing company 
or consulting firm. Present Salary—$7,000. PW. 
9639. Kusiness Week 


nee, Seek 


Plant Manager or Works Manager desires posi- 
tion with medium size company to assume full 
responsibility in the above positions. Admini« 
trative background tn production control and 
general manufacturing. Have established a new 
plant and started a new product line from the 
basic design through all tooling and general 
roduction. Proven organizer with ability for 
getting personnel cooperation. P'W-9631, Busi- 
ness Week 


==== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
Michigan Manufacturers Agency now represent- 
ing top Compantes desires additional lines pre- 
ferably Petro-Chemicals or Industrial Chem- 
jcals for State of Michigan. RA-9664, Business 
Week 


Seasoned top grade selling organization with 
ample capital, idea showroom location and 
warehouse facilities, is interested in exclusive 
representation of a product or products in Met- 
ropolitan New York area. Have established con- 
nections and an enviable record in housewares 
fleld. Should stand complete investigation. RA. 
9641, Business Week, 


Manufacturers’ Representative desires line re- 
lated to laboratory equipment Washington, 
D. CC. area, RA-9670, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Complete Tooling pregreme performed on a firm 
price guaranteed basis rxcellent tool design 
staff plus 80 skilled tool nal die m — rs at your 
service. Fast delivery Large work a specialty. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Munici inal Alrport, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 

Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York, 

vow interests in Germany are represented by 
CPA tn Germany legal and economic consultant 
in financing, investments, taxes, market condl- 
tions, good will auditing, accounting, survey- 
ing ete Outstanding background and refere 
ences, SS.9666. Business Weel 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Valuable Book, over 2000 select businesses, 
farms, ranches, income properties for sale or 
trade thruont West and Mid-West. Money Make 
ing Opportunities from $3000 to $1,000,000! Ree 
tail, Wholesal: Industrial Plants, Factories, 
Ranches, Groves, large and small This Free 
Book contains vital information, prices, terma, 
earnings, direct with owners! No salesman will 
call. No commission to pay us. Write for Free 
Book No, 90 to National Business & Property 
Exchange Dept. 90, 4101 West 3rd St., Los 
Angeles 5, California (Extra Free Service: 
Write us exactly what and where you want to 
buy and we'll advise owners of your require- 
ments.) 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine, You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit, L. C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca. Wichita 12, Kansas, 


Wanted: A good patented or unpatented acces- 
sory for punch presses for national distribu- 
tion by a manufacturer of the highest rating in 
the distribution and manufacture of punch 
press accessories, BO-9501, Business Week, 


Western corporation seeking new products fit- 
ting present distribution to service stations, 
garages, car dealers, industry in USA and 
abroad. Prefer chemical products but will con- 
sider others. Products should be quality, not a 
gimmick, have consumption and turnover, be 
unique enough to be merchandised, simple to 
manufacture, Would prefer to purchase suit- 
able items outright for own manufacture. Send 
general description to Bardah!l Manufacturing 
Corporation, 1400 West 52nd, Seattle 7, Wash. 
ington 


GIFTS 


Swiss Watches & Swiss Electric Razors for 
premiums and promotions—$3.15 up Catalog. 
Transworld, 565 5th Ave., N. ¥. C. 





A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: Cives Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 











COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Name-dropping: As of now, it’s the 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. instead of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Stockholders 
voted the change last spring. 

° 


Merger: General Ameri Transporta- 
tion Corp. of Chicago bought Parker- 
Kalon Corp. of New York. The latter 
will operate as a division of the Chicago 
company. It makes screw fasteners, 
including types used in rail freight cars 
and other assemblies etna sees by 
General American. 


Liquidation of Atlantic Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Lines will give stock- 
holders $46 cash and 7/100 share of 
Western Pacific RR common for each 
share of AGWI common. Distribution 
will be made on Nov. 16 to stockholders 
on record as of Oct. 30. 

* 
Western Cooperage, Inc., is rolling out 
the last barrels of its 50-year history in 
Portland and Seattle. Wooden barrels 
have gone out of favor, and Western 
Cooperage employment has dropped 
from 900 to less than 250 in the last 
25 years. The company closes shop 
when current orders are filled. 

* 


Federal district court in Atlanta has 
found that Red Rock Cola Co. did not 
violate the Sherman antitrust act in re- 
quiring Red Rock Bottlers, Inc., to 
deal only in Red Rock cola drink. The 
bottling company had sought triple 
damages of $2.1-million. Both com- 
panies are in Atlanta. 

e 
General Acceptance Corp. of Allen- 
town, Pa., acquired Universal Finance 
Corp. of Omaha through exchange of 
stock. The merger adds 10 new offices 
in three more states—Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and lowa—to General's string of 58. 


An insurance company must stick to 
insurance, said Hartford ‘Velecasting in 
opposition to an application for a TV 
station by a Travelers Insurance Co. 
subsidiary. Hartford Telecasting called 
FCC attention to state laws in Con- 
necticut and 17 other states barring in- 
surance companies from any other com- 
mercial enterprise. Travelers retorted 
that it has operated a radio station 
(WTIC, Hartford) since 1929 without 
any protest. 
& 

Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., bought the sash and door hard- 
ware lines of United Specialties Mfg. 
Co. of Haddam, Conn. 
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THE TREND 





Stability Before Balance 


It is now apparent that the Administration's high 
hopes of achieving a balanced budget during the next 
fiscal year are doomed to disappointment (BW —Oct.3] 
'53,p29). This is not the fault of the Administration. 
It has made heroic efforts to economize, ard it was a 
real triumph that it succeeded in paring almost $7-billion 
from the present budget. But once these cuts were made 
there is little room left for additional economizing. 

Meanwhile, the necessity for big defense outlays con- 
tinues and, in light of the Soviet Union's development 
of the H-bomb, may have to be expanded. Domestic 
programs, too, have made demands on the federal purse 
that were not contemplated when the Administration 
took office. The farm price-support program, for example, 
originally called for an appropriation of $253-million, but 
the actual outlay was close to $1.9-billion. 

This means that the budget could not be balanced 
without jeopardizing our national security and threaten- 
ing our economic stability. ‘The alternative was to in 
crease the already excruciating burden of taxation. The 
Administration chose neither course. In fact, it has 
pledged itself to tax relief. The obnoxious excess profits 
tax will be allowed to expire along with the post-Korean 
increases in mcome taxes. 


Impact of Decline 


These obviously disturbing circumstances are aggra- 
vated by signs of a decline in business activity. This 
downturn is not serious, but the Administration recog- 
nizes that a weakening has occurred and that if it pro- 
gresses, it would have a spectacular and disastrous impact. 
As William R. Biggs, vice-president of the Bank of New 
York, points out, a 1949-type recession would mean a 
drop in corporate and individual income taxes of $14- 
billion, producing a deficit of $17.5-billion. And if we 
were headed for a 1938 recession, it would cut income 
tax receipts by a whopping $26.3-billion and bring a 
deficit of $29.8-billion 

There is, then, almost no chance to escape deficits de 
spite the fact that the economy is still going strong, with 
business activity and personal income at record highs. 
The sober truth is that not only are we unlikely to have 
a balanced budget even for one year, but that bigger 
deficits than ever are staring us in the face 

This grim prospect is particularly disturbing to an 
Administration that is dedicated to economy and the 
orderly halting of the long depreciation of the dollar. But 
it would be even more disturbing if the Administration 
was to cling stubbornly to the objective of a balanced 
budget at all costs. The situation that now faces the 
country demands a change in objectives. To follow a 
diehard program aimed at balancing the budget would 
be nothing short of disaster. 

What is in fact reassuring about the present situation 
is that there is an accumulating mass of evidence to show 


192 


that the Administration has a flexible approach. This 
means that in conducting fiscal and monetary policy, it 
will not pursue policies calculated to push a normal and 
healthy readjustment to the point of dangerous decline. 
Instead, the primary objective is the maintenance of 
economic stability. This is sound policy. 


Communist Torture 


The Army has released documentary evidence, com- 
plete with photographs, to prove that over 6,000 Amer- 
icans were the victims of Communist atrocities in Korea. 
This is only a preliminary figure, and it is feared that 
many servicemen now reported missing met the same 
gruesome fate. 

Nor is that all. Over 100 U.S. airmen were deliberately 
tortured in an effort to extort “germ warfare” confessions 
A precise and analytical account of the tactics used by 
the Communists has been presented to the United 
Nations by the noted surgeon, Dr. Arthur W. Mayo. 
His report is a solemn and terrible indictment 

To support the big lie about bacteriological warfare, 
Americans captured by the Communists were subjected 
to a calculated campaign of “physical and moral degrada 
In this campaign, reports Dr. Mayo, Russian 
Phe Com 


tion.” 
experts supervised the work of the satellites 
munists used techniques based on Pavlov’s “conditioned 
reflex,” one genuine Russian scientific discovery that 
has been horribly perverted to serve Communist ends. 

The tortures used by the Communists, according to 
Dr. Mayo, “are not like the medieval tortures of the 
rack and thumbscrew. They are subtler, more prolonged, 
and intended to be more terrible in their effect The 
total picture presented is one of human beings reduced 
tc a status lower than that of animals; isolated, faced 
with squads of trained interrogators; bullied incessantly, 
deprived of sleep; and browbeaten into mental anguish.” 

Under this degrading and barbaric process, no onc 
can condemn those Americans who “confessed.” These 
men deserve care and sympathy and understanding. At 
the same time, it is a source of spiritual pride that so 
many held out. Some sacrificed their lives rather than 
give in. Others have returned to furnish authentic evi 
dence that has revealed, in all its barbarity 
perfected by the Communists. These very techniques 


the methods 


were undoubtedly used to produce the phony confessions 
of men like Cardinal Mindszenty, Oatis, and countless 
others. 

Dr. Mayo’s report is more than a condemnation of 
Communist evil. It is a confirmation of the American 
position that we cannot have even limited agreement 
with the Communists if they refuse to show clear-cut 
evidence of good faith. Unless the Soviet Union lives 
up to a minimum code of human decency, there is no 
real hope for an honorable and lasting peace 
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Huge Power Plant for New AEC Uranium-Refining Project 
gets World's Greatest Lubrication Knowledge! 


One of the largest power plants of its 
kind ever built in a single step, the Joppa 
Steam-Electric Station, Joppa, IIL, will 
supply about half the power required by 
the world’s largest electricity consumer 
— the AEC’s Paducah Area Project in 
Kentucky. 

Operated by Electric Energy, Inc., 
this giant plant houses four 156,250-kw 
G.E. reheat turbines (two more later will 
give it a total capacity of 937,500 kw) 
consumes about 6,300 tons of coal every 
single day— circulates approximately 
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274,000 gallons of water per minute 
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Chueci Libuictitone 


through its 300 miles of condenser tubing 

These powerful 3,600-rpm_ turbine: 
operate with initial steam conditions of! 
1,800 psi pressure — 1,050 F temperature 
with reheat to 1,000 F. Such condition 
demand a turbine oil of the very finest 
quality to protect vital main bearing 
and other moving parts. That's why fam 
ous Gargoyle DTE Oil 797 was chosen 
for this critical job! 

* * * 

You can get this same kind of unsur 
passed lubrication protection for your 
plant, mine or mill. Why accept less? 
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KEEPING 
AMERICA 
ON THE GO 


This Eagle’s fast—even for Texas — but 
“Roller Freight” will match it 


_ you hear tall tales about 
the speed of the Texas Eagk 
believe us believe them. The Missouri 
Pacific-Texas and Pacific streamliner 
flashes through the Southwest at a clip 
even Texans aren't tempted to exag 
gerate; the Timken’ 
on her wheels eliminate all speed 


roller bearings 


limitations due to bearings. 

But “Roller Freight” 
Eagle and match her mile for mile. It 
eliminates the hot box hazard, No. | 
cause of freight train delays. 


can catch the 


Hot boxes occur when the sliding 
friction, that often develops in friction- 
type bearings, overheats the axle. 

Sut Timken tapered roller bearings roll 
the load: no chance for metal-to-metal 
sliding friction. On freights as on stream- 
liners they can end the hot box problem. 
One railroad has cut a livestock run 
30 with “Roller 
The first all-‘‘Roller Freight” 
railroad is now being built in Canada. 

When all roads go “Roller Freight’’, 
they'll save $190,000,000 


from 60 hours to 
Freight” 


a year and 


return 22% 


have a big drawing card 
business, with faster service, 
deliveries, fresher 
perishables. 

Like the rest of 
industry, our rail 
roads keep America 
on the go with the 
help of Timken 
bearings. 





on the investment 


They'll 
for future 
“on-time” 








